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PREFACE 


This  textbook  is  for  you.  In  your  course  in  Social  Studies  this 
year  you  are  to  begin  the  study  of  your  own  country,  Canada. 

The  story  of  Canada,  of  the  countries  which  first  developed  it, 
and  of  our  great  English-speaking  neighbour,  is  a  fascinating  one. 
In  this  book  the  story  is  told  again,  especially  for  you.  That  is  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  for  you  to  know  about  this  book. 
It  was  written  for  you,  with  you  in  mind,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
your  age,  your  background,  your  abilities,  and  your  interests.  Since 
it  is  known  that  you  like  a  good  story  well  told,  a  narrative  style 
has  been  followed  throughout. 

There  is  a  definite  pattern  of  development  in  each  story.  As  you 
study  this  book  you  will  notice  that  each  story  follows  a  definite 
pattern  of  development.  It  begins  always  with  the  natural  geo¬ 
graphic  setting  in  which  the  story  takes  place.  In  this  world  people 
live  on  land  masses  wnth  mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Or 
they  live  on  islands  and  sail  the  seas.  The  life  of  man  is  always 
affected  by  where  he  dwells.  “The  lay  of  the  land”  determines  how 
he  lives  and  even  how  he  thinks.  It  is  important,  if  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  of  a  people,  to  know7  something  of  the  land  that 
they  inhabit.  So  you  should  make  good  use  of  the  many  different 
kinds  of  maps  that  you  will  find  in  this  book.  They  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  text  as  the  words  you  read.  When  reading  this  book 
you  should  constantly  ask  yourself,  “Where  did  this  take  place  and 
what  part  did  geography  play?”  For  example,  three  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  already  a  fair-sized  settlement  around  the  small  town 
of  Quebec  while  as  late  as  a  hundred  years  ago  the  mainland  of 
British  Columbia  was  still  inhabited  only  by  Indians  and  a  few 
traders  and  trappers.  The  reason  for  that  can  be  found  in  geo¬ 
graphy.  As  you  read,  look  to  both  text  and  maps  for  the  answers 
to  the  many  questions  that  you  will  ask  yourself. 

A  Social  Studies  course  teaches  many  things.  You  expect  that  a 
Social  Studies  course  should  teach  you  much  about  the  geography 
and  history  of  a  country,  about  its  people,  its  form  of  government, 
its  language,  and  its  culture.  Abu  will  find,  as  you  go  along,  that 
you  will  learn  many  other  things  from  your  course  in  Social  Studies. 
You  will  learn  how  to  read,  with  understanding,  Social  Studies 
material,  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  an  encyclopedia,  a  map,  an  atlas, 
a  library  card  catalogue,  and  an  index.  You  will  be  asked  to  make 
outlines  and  to  prepare  good  oral  and  written  reports,  to  do  com¬ 
mittee  work,  and  to  take  part  in  discussions.  I  his  book  has  been 
specially  designed  to  help  you  to  learn  all  these  things. 
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PREFACE 


Learning  how  to  study  is  a  part  of  your  education.  Many  useful  aids 
to  study  are  included  in  this  book.  The  good  student  knows  the 
value  of  effective  ways  of  study;  the  weak  student  needs  them 
particularly.  So  every  student  beginning  this  course  should  clearly 
understand  how  Canada  in  the  World  Today  is  planned  to  make 
his  study  effective. 

1.  Introduction  to  each  major  Part.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
major  Part  of  Canada  in  the  World  Today  you  will  find  (a)  a 
symbolic  picture  or  drawing;  (b)  the  Part  table  of  contents; 

(c)  a  map  showing  the  particular  region  being  discussed;  and 

(d)  a  globe  to  show  you  where  the  region  is  in  the  world,  and 
what  area  it  covers.  For  example,  turn  to  page  i,  on  which  the 
story  of  our  British  heritage  begins,  and  you  will  see  what  we  mean. 
Here  is  the  way  to  use  these  study  aids.  First  examine  the  drawing 
on  page  I  to  see  if  you  can  recognize  anything  in  it,  even  without 
having  read  the  story.  Then  scan  the  list  of  chapters.  It  will  give 
you  a  quick  impression  of  what  this  Part  of  the  book  is  about. 
Now,  on  the  next  page,  study  the  map  for  a  moment.  Finally,  on 
the  right-hand  page,  read  the  special  introduction — a  kind  of  map 
study.  As  you  read  on,  pay  particular  attention  to  the  paragraph 
headings  which  are  printed  in  bold-face  type.  These  tell  in  a  few 
words  what  is  being  described  in  the  paragraphs.  They  are  so 
phrased  that  they  are  easy  to  remember,  and  serve  especially  well 
when  you  are  looking  back  over  the  chapter  for  review. 

2.  Illustrated  Time  Lines.  The  illustrated  or  graphic  time  lines 
are  another  special  feature  of  Canada  in  the  World  Today.  They 
are  included  not  merely  as  decoration,  but  as  a  part  of  the  study 
material  in  the  text.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  study 
of  history  is  a  sense  of  time — when  certain  things  happened  in 
relation  to  other  things.  This  sense  of  time  is  sometimes  called 
historical  perspective.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  achieve  because  it 
depends  so  much  on  memory  and  imagination.  Here  is  where 
time  lines  help. 

A  time  line  is  not  simply  a  list  of  dates,  events,  or  names,  but  is 
something  like  a  parade  or  procession.  In  this  procession  the  thing 
you  want  to  remember  stands  in  line,  with  something  coming  before 
and  after  it.  By  looking  at  the  whole  time  line,  you  can  tell  where 
the  procession  is  headed  and  how  long  it  has  been  going  by.  Time 
lines  show  the  parade  of  events  and  characters  in  the  story  of  a 
certain  nation  or  people.  Turn  to  pages  16  and  17  to  see  the  time 
lines  for  Great  Britain.  Then  turn  to  pages  70  and  71.  Here  in 
Part  Two,  you  see  the  time  line  in  Part  One  repeated  and  just  below 
it,  the  new  time  line  for  Part  Two.  The  succeeding  Part  repeats  the 
time  lines  that  you  have  already  seen,  and  puts  below  them  the 
time  line  for  the  new  Part  you  are  reading. 
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3.  Part  Summaries  and  Self -Tests.  At  the  end  of  each  Part  of 
Canada  in  the  World  Today  you  will  find  a  summary  which  will 
give  you  important  points  of  the  Part  you  have  just  read.  It  will 
help  you  to  recall  the  highlights  of  the  story.  Following  the 
summary  is  a  self-test.  The  good  student  always  checks  his  own 
learning. 

4.  Interesting  Things  to  Do.  Also  at  the  end  of  each  Part  you 
will  find  a  suggested  list  of  things  to  do  with  what  you  have  learned. 
While  studying  a  Part,  select  an  activity  which  interests  you.  The 
list  is  merely  suggestive;  you,  your  classmates,  and  your  teacher 
may  think  of  many  other  good  learning  activities.  But  if  you 
would  learn  to  the  point  of  mastery,  do  something  with  your 
knowledge. 

5.  Interesting  Books  to  Read.  Only  when  your  new  knowledge 
leads  to  new  interest  does  it  become  significant.  As  we  learn 
from  the  Bible,  “Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  Therefore,  at 
the  end  of  each  Part,  you  will  find  a  list  of  interesting  books  to 
read.  Included  in  these  lists  are  historical  books,  historical  novels, 
books  and  magazines  of  travel  and  adventure,  and  biographical 
stories  of  interesting  men  and  women.  You  can  enrich  your  learning 
by  reading  one  or  two  titles  from  each  of  these  Part  lists  as  you 
progress  through  your  study  of  the  story  of  your  country. 

6.  Index.  The  index  of  a  book  is  a  valuable  aid  to  efficient  study. 
An  index  is  so  called  for  the  same  reason  that  the  finger  you  point 
with  is  called  the  index  finger.  The  index  of  a  book  points  to 
what  vou  want  to  find.  The  index  in  Canada  in  the  World  Today 
has  been  specially  constructed  for  study  purposes.  The  student 
who  has  acquired  the  index  habit  has  reached  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
stage  of  learning:  he  can  track  down  almost  any  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  he  wants  to  find.  Whether  it  be  in  social  studies  or 
in  other  subjects,  you  should  form  the  habit  of  using  indexes. 

The  index  of  Canada  in  the  World  Today  contains  another 
useful  feature — the  pronunciation  of  difficult  names  and  words 
The  first  time  a  difficult  word  appears  in  the  text,  you  will 
find  a  respelling,  immediatelv  following  it,  in  brackets.  If  you  see 
the  word  a  second  time  and  cannot  remember  how  to  pronounce  it. 
you  can  easily  turn  to  the  index  and  look  up  the  word.  1  he  re¬ 
spelling  has  been  repeated  there.  The  respelling  is  by  syllables 
which  will  always  have  the  same  sound.  Accent  marks  are  used 
to  show  what  syllables  to  stress. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  in  respelling  syllables  containing  a  vowel 
which  is  not  sounded,  as  the  second  a  in  American  |  uh  mer'i  k’n  | 
The  apostrophe  is  used  also  in  respelling  the  consonant  combination 
sm  [  z’m  j. 
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If  at  any  time  you  are  uncertain  about  a  pronunciation  of  a 


vowel  or 

a  diphthong,  you  can 

refer  to  this  key. 

a 

a  as  in  man 

N 

nasalized  sound  of 

ah 

a  as  in  arm 

preceding  the  n 

ai 

i  as  in  ice 

O 

o  as  in  odd 

aw  -j 

[  au  as  in  fraud 

oe 

u  as  in  ^rn 

L  o  as  in  soft 

oh 

o  as  in  open,  obey 

1 

r  a  as  in  play,  chaotic 

ou 

ou  as  in  out 

ay  j 

!  ai  as  in  fair 
\  . 

u (or  uh) 

u  as  in  up 

lei  as  in  vein 

uh 

a  as  in  about 

e (or  eh) 

e  as  in  fe\\ 

yoo 

u  as  in  use,  united 

ee 

e  as  in  eve 

i 

i  as  in  ill 

Make  good  use  of  the  many  aids  to  study  which  are  a  part  of 
this  book.  If  you  do  so,  your  study  of  Canada,  your  country,  will 
be  easier  and  more  interesting. 


1  There  is  no  equivalent  English  sound.  For  exact  pronunciation,  consult  a 
foreign  language  teacher;  or  perhaps  some  student  in  your  class  who  has  studied 
French  will  show  you  the  correct  pronunciation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

“ What  is  all  knowledge  but  recorded  experience ,  and  a  product 

of  history ?” 

Why  does  your  school  course  include  Social  Studies?  It  is  always 
important  that  we  should  know  the  why  of  things.  Often  you  must 
have  asked  yourself  why  your  school  programme  includes  Social 
Studies.  If  you  ask  your  teacher  this  question  he  will  answer  that 
the  purpose  of  instruction  in  Social  Studies  is  to  make  us  all  better 
citizens.  Once  this  is  understood  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  see  why 
at  least  a  part  of  your  Social  Studies  programme  should  be  devoted 
to  learning  the  story  of  Canada,  our  own  country. 

But  you  may  have  the  impression  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
for  you  to  learn  about  Canada.  After  all,  you  are  a  Canadian,  you 
live  in  Canada,  you  walk  the  streets  of  its  cities,  go  to  Canadian 
schools,  and  read  Canadian  newspapers  to  keep  up  with  what  is 
going  on  in  our  land.  Canada  is  all  about  us,  and  enters  upon 
everything  we  do,  and  know,  and  think.  What  more  do  we  need 
to  know  about  Canada? 

Canada  is  a  difficult  country  to  know.  We  must  know  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  One  of  the  first  things  we  must  learn  is  that  Canada 
is  a  very"  difficult  country  to  know.  One  of  our  great  Prime 
Ministers,  of  whom  yTou  will  read  later  in  this  book,  once  said  that 
while  other  countries  have  too  much  history,  Canada  has  too  much 
geography.  That  is  a  very  true  saving.  As  you  will  presently  read 
in  this  book,  Canada  is  divided  by  natural  barriers  into  six  separate 
and  different  divisions.  Communication  was  very"  difficult  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  and  so  the  people  of  each  division  lived 
within  their  own  boundaries  with  little  knowledge  or  contact  with 
their  neighbours  in  the  other  divisions.  Eighty"  y^ears  ago,  for 
example,  Canadians  were  considered  foreigners  in  the  present  prov¬ 
ince  of  Manitoba.  From  this  came  the  tendency  amongst  us  to 
think  of  ourselves  in  terms  of  the  division  in  which  we  lived.  We 
were  British  Columbians,  for  example,  or  Westerners,  or  Maritimers, 
and  only  in  recent  times  have  we  come  to  think  of  ourselves,  proud¬ 
ly",  as  Canadians. 

Some  of  y'ou  may  live  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  be  in  constant 
contact  with  the  sea.  It  may  surprise  yrou  to  know  that  thousands 
of  Canadians  living  in  the  central  plains  have  never  seen  the  sea, 
probably  never  will  see  the  sea,  nor  even  any  very  large  body  ot 
water.  Similarly,  thousands  of  people  living  in  the  Maritime 
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Provinces  have  never  seen  that  wonderful  sight  so  common  to  the 
prairie  dwellers,  the  great  expanses  of  golden  wheat  glowing  in  the 
autumn  sun  while  the  combines  work  their  way  around  the  fields. 

To  make  it  more  difficult  to  know  Canada  and  our  fellow 
Canadians,  there  is  the  fact  that  not  all  of  us  speak  the  same 
language.  Almost  a  third  of  our  population  speak  French  as  their 
first  language;  the  remainder  speak  English;  and  since  the  majority 
of  us  speak  only  one  language,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  two 
Canadians  to  meet  and  be  unable  to  communicate  with  one  another 
except  by  signs  or  smiles.  So  we  may  know  a  great  deal  about  our 
own  district,  or  even  our  own  province,  and  about  our  neighbours, 
without  knowing  a  great  deal  about  Canada  or  our  fellow  Canadians. 

This  book  is  designed  to  give  us  knowledge  so  that  we  may  understand 
our  country.  The  best  way  to  learn  about  a  country  and  its  people 
is  to  travel  about  in  it,  and  see  things  for  ourselves.  But  Canada 
is  a  large  country,  distances  are  great,  travelling  expensive,  and  for 
a  resident  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  example,  to  embark  on  a  tour 
of  Newfoundland  is  still  a  major  undertaking.  The  next  best  way 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it  is  to  read  about  a  country  in  books. 
That  is  the  purpose  for  which  this  book  has  been  designed.  The 
French  have  a  proverb,  “To  know  all  is  to  understand  all.”  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  you  with  the  knowledge  about 
our  country  and  its  people  so  that  you  may  understand  more  about 
both. 

The  story  of  Canada  begins  with  the  story  of  two  European  countries. 

A  Canadian  poet  has  written  that  Canada  is  the  child  of  parents 
living  abroad.  Since  a  child  always  inherits  something  from  both 
his  parents,  the  story  of  Canada  must  begin  with  a  study  of  the 
two  countries,  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  between  them  were 
responsible  for  the  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement  of  our 
country,  and  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  our  language,  our 
culture,  our  tradition  and  our  institutions. 

Then  you  will  read  the  story  of  Canada,  beginning  with  a  pilot’s 
eye  view  of  the  whole  country  from  East  to  West,  for  the  geography 
of  a  country,  as  we  have  seen,  can  determine  the  way  of  life  of  its 
people.  Tou  will  learn  the  exciting  story  of  the  discovery  of  Canada, 
of  its  settlement,  and  of  the  bitter  wars  that  were  waged  for  its 
possession.  Canada  had  hardly  been  won  for  the  British  before 
it  was  almost  lost  to  the  Americans;  but  Loyalist  Canadian  and 
French  Canadien,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their  differences  temporarily 
forgotten,  made  certain  that  Canada  should  be  an  independent 
country.  There  followed  a  long  internal  struggle  which  ensured 
that  Canada’s  form  of  government  should  be  independent  and 
democratic.  Then  the  marvellous  effort  at  co-operation  amongst 
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men  of  many  parties  brought  about  Canada’s  emergence  as  a 
nation.  All  this  you  will  read  in  Canada  in  the  World  Today , 
together  with  the  story  of  how  the  new  nation  came  of  age  in  the 
course  of  two  world  wars  and  a  period  of  troubled  peace. 

Here  in  Canada  we  live  in  a  democracy.  A  democracy  has  been 
defined  as  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.” 
If  we  are  to  be  good  citizens  of  Canada  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
share  in  its  government,  and  so  we  must  know  as  much  as  we  can 
about  the  form  of  our  government.  One  Part  of  this  book  tells 
the  story  of  how  we  are  governed  and  what  our  responsibilities  are 
to  our  country. 

Just  as  a  man  cannot  live  a  full  life  by  himself  alone,  so  a 
country  cannot  live  well  without  relations  with  other  countries. 
Canada’s  life  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  our  country  is  a  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  has  signed  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  North 
American  nation.  Our  country  shares  this  continent  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  one  of  the  most  important  powers  in  the 
world  today.  That  country  has  a  great  influence  on  our  own  and 
one  of  our  most  urgent  problems  is  to  learn  to  get  on  with  our 
next-door  neighbour,  respecting  his  rights  and  opinions,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  sure  that  he  respects  ours.  So  the  fourth  Part 
of  this  book  deals  with  the  story  of  our  next-door  neighbour,  the 
United  States. 

These  are  the  stories  that  you  will  read  in  this  book.  They  are 
told  so  that  you  will  learn  to  know  and  understand  more  about  your 
country  and  your  countrymen.  The  authors  hope  that  in  reading 
these  stories  you  will  come  to  have  an  affection  for  your  country, 
an  appreciation  of  what  it  has  achieved  and  may  yet  achieve  as  a 
nation,  and  a  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  had  a  part  in  shaping  our  land.  It  is  hoped  that  in  reading 
the  story  of  Canada’s  long  journey  from  a  small  settlement  on  the 
rock  above  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  to  its  present  position  as  an 
influential  member  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  you  will  grasp 
something  of  the  fact  that  improvement  in  communities  must 
always  be  the  work  of  individuals,  and  that  you  will  gain  a  desire 
to  share  in  the  task  of  making  Canada  the  country  that  we  all 
want  it  to  be. 

Neither  individuals  nor  communities  are  ever  perfect.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Canada  is  without  shortcomings. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  the  English  poet,  once  wrote  a  poem  called 
Me  Andrew's  Hymn.  In  the  poem  a  ship’s  engineer  stands  on  the 
deck  of  a  liner  one  night  thinking  over  all  the  years  that  had 
passed  since  he  had  first  gone  to  sea,  and  all  the  improvements 
that  had  been  made  in  ships  during  those  years.  Looking  into  the 
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future  in  the  light  of  the  improvements  of  the  past,  he  is  led  to  say, 

And  by  that  light — now,  mark  my  words — we’ll 

build  the  Perfect  Ship. 

Canada  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  three  hundred  odd  years  since 
Champlain  founded  the  first  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  If  we 
all  learn  to  know  more  about  our  country,  what  it  stands  for,  and 
what  our  traditions  are,  if  we  come  to  appreciate  our  responsibilities 
to  our  community  and  our  land,  and  determine  to  shoulder  these 
responsibilities,  we  shall  yet  make  of  Canada  a  truly  great  nation. 

R.  W.  W.  R. 
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The  Setting  for  the  Story  of  the  "British  Teople 


j UST  as  a  stage  reveals  something  of  the  play  to  be  presented,  so  the 
geography  of  a  country  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  life  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  it.  Before  the  curtain  rises  on  the  story  of  the  British  people,  look 
at  the  map  of  the  world  in  your  atlas.  See  also  the  globe  above.  We  see 
that  the  British  Isles  provide  a  very  small  stage  for  a  people  who  have 
carried  their  civilization  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Why  do  you  think  the 
British  became  a  great  seafaring  and  industrial  people? 

Now  look  at  the  map  on  the  opposite  page.  Can  you  tell  why  the 
British  Isles  have  a  temperate  climate?  London  has  been  an  important 
city  in  Great  Britain  since  the  earliest  times.  Can  you  find  London  on 
the  map?  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  its  importance?  What  part 
of  England  was  of  great  interest  to  the  peoples  of  ancient  times? 

North  of  Hadrian’s  Wall  you  will  find  Edinburgh,  the  capital  when 
Scotland  was  an  independent  kingdom,  and  the  home  of  a  very  famous 
university.  Un  tne  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  Glasgow,  famous  for  its 
shipbuilding.  In  Ireland,  notice  the  two  divisions,  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  In  the  story  of  the  British  people,  which 
follows,  you  will  learn  how  these  islands  played  a  great  part  in  the  story 
of  our  land. 
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Chapter  i  —  The  British  Were  an  Island  People 


Great  Britain.  What  do  the  words 
“Great  Britain'’  mean  to  you?  Per¬ 
haps  they  recall  the  story  of  Wolfe’s 
soldiers,  climbing  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  to  take  part  in  the  battle 
that  was  to  make  Canada  a  British 
country.  It  may  be  that  you  think 
of  moving  pictures  of  the  wedding 
procession  of  a  royal  princess,  or  of 
the  bombing  of  London  by  the 
Germans  during  World  War  II.  The 
words  may  recall  a  song,  like  “Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  is  Falling  Down,”  or  a 
story,  like  Dickens’  “A  Christmas 
Carol.”  The  words  “Great  Britain” 
mean  many  things  to  Canadians. 

Who  are  the  British?  We  use  the 
terms  England  and  English,  Great 
Britain  and  British,  quite  loosely; 
it  would  be  wise  to  define  them 
now.  England,  “that  tight  little 
isle,”  is  actually  only  a  part  of  an 
island.  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  are  a  single  island,  called 
Britain  or  Great  Britain;  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  and  Northern 
Ireland  together  form  another. 
These  are  the  major  islands  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  English,  Scots, 
Welsh,  and  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland  are  all  British.  So,  too,  are 
the  inhabitants  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
and  the  British  Empire.  We  in 
Canada,  for  example,  are  both 
Canadian  citizens  and  British  sub¬ 
jects. 

There  is  a  saying  that  “the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  British  Empire.” 
This  saying  is  no  longer  quite  true. 
Since  1945  Britain  has  granted  self¬ 


government  to  many  of  its  former 
possessions.  But  at  one  period  of 
their  history  these  little  islands  off 
the  west  coast  of  Europe  exercised 
an  influence  or  control  over  about 
one-fourth  of  the  earth’s  surface 
and  about  one-fifth  of  the  people 
in  the  world. 

Strong  are  the  ties  that  bind.  Canada 
is  a  member  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  and  is  the 
oldest  self-governing  dominion  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Much  of  our 
country  was  settled  from  Great 
Britain;  many  of  the  founders  of 
our  nation  were  British.  The  story 
of  Great  Britain,  then,  is  especially 
interesting  to  Canadians.  It  gives 
us  an  understanding  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  led  to  the  forming  of 
our  own  nation.  It  also  gives  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  some  of 
our  most  treasured  liberties  and 
privileges.  The  government  under 
which  we  live  is  the  result  of  a  long 
struggle  for  freedom  and  justice 
which  was  waged  and  won  by  the 
British  of  an  earlier  day.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  people  seem  always  to  have  had 
a  gift  for  government  and  law.  Thus 
when  we  use  parliamentary  proce¬ 
dure  or  enter  a  court  of  law  we  are 
following,  here  in  Canada,  ways 
that  had  their  beginning  in  the 
British  Isles. 

One  of  the  strongest  ties  that 
bind  us  to  the  mother  country  is 
language.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
differences,  especially  in  new  words. 
What  we  call  a  radio  is  usually 
called  a  wireless  in  England,  and  a 
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radio  tube  is  a  valve.  A  street-car 
is  a  tram,  a  truck  is  a  lorry,  and 
the  “movies”  become  the  “flickers.” 
There  are  also  some  differences  in 
pronunciation  and  the  inflection  of 
the  voice,  but  the  language  of  the 
people  in  both  England  and  Can¬ 
ada  is  English. 

The  seas  separate  the  home  of  the 
English  from  the  Continent.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  man’s  story, 
the  lives  of  people  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  their  natural  surround¬ 
ings.  As  might  be  expected,  the  life 
of  the  early  English  was  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  isolation  of  their 
homeland. 

Although  the  British  Isles  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  they 
are  in  many  ways  a  part  of  it.  The 
English  Channel  is  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  water.  On  clear  days  a 
Frenchman  can  stand  on  his  home 
shore  and  see,  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover. 
Yet  this  narrow  channel  with  its 
rough  waters  made  it  possible  for 
the  English  to  develop  a  separate 
nation,  with  characteristics  decid¬ 
edly  different  from  those  of  the 
people  on  the  Continent.  The  seas 
surrounding  the  British  Isles  have 
been  like  the  moat  of  a  feudal  cas¬ 
tle.  They  have  been  a  protection 
without  being  a  barrier  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  ideas  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  Shakespeare,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  writer,  has  said — 

This  little  world 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands.  .  .  . 

The  English  Channel  and  sur¬ 
rounding  seas,  however,  did  not 
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give  complete  protection  to  the 
islands.  Invaders,  sometimes  as 
pirates,  came  on  these  same  seas  to 
lay  waste  the  coast  and  often  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  conquered  land.  But  each 
time  invaders  settled  in  England 
they  found  themselves  so  separated 
from  their  native  lands  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  that  they  became  more  and 
more  like  the  people  they  had  come 
to  conquer.  Thus  the  isolation  of 
the  British  Isles  helped  the  English 
to  build  a  nation  distinctly  their 
own. 

The  British  Isles  have  resources  and 
beauty.  You  may  wonder  why  the 
peoples  of  western  Europe  found 
these  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic 
so  attractive.  People  like  to  live  in  a 
country  where  nature  has  supplied 
many  resources,  a  good  climate, 
and  a  pleasant  countryside.  Eng¬ 
land  has  these  attractions. 

The  British  Isles  are  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Labrador,  but  the  warm 
ocean  current  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic 
and  up  along  the  western  coast  of 
the  British  Isles.  Thus  the  climate 
of  England  is  neither  very  cold  in 
winter  nor  very  hot  in  summer. 
There  are  many  rolling  hills,  numer¬ 
ous  fine  rivers  and  safe  harbours, 
and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  a  good  supply  of  tin  and  coal, 
and  some  iron.  Also,  the  sea  pro¬ 
vides  an  abundant  supply  of  fish, 
which  has  proved  a  most  important 
resource. 

There  is  an  old  English  fishing 
song  that  runs — 

The  husbandman  has  rent  to  pay 

(Blow,  winds,  blow,) 

And  seeds  to  purchase  everyday 

(Row,  boys,  row,) 
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But  he  who  farms  the  rolling  deeps 
Though  never  sowing  always  reaps; 
The  ocean’s  fields  are  fair  and  free 
There  are  no  rent  days  on  the  sea. 


The  British  Isles  are  very  small 
compared  to  our  country.  The  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Manitoba  is  about  two  and 
a  half  times  the  size  of  the  British 
Isles,  while  Ontario  is  almost  tour 
times  their  size.  Because  of  the 
limited  size  of  the  islands,  and  the 
need  for  trade  and  for  defence,  the 
British  became  great  shipbuilders. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  sea  to 
become  sailors  and  merchantmen, 
and  to  carry  goods  to  all  parts  ot  the 


world.  They  were  famous  traders. 

The  climate  of  the  British  Isles  is 
warm  and  moist,  and  the  rainfall  is 
ample.  Frequent  rams  on  the  fertile 
soil  have  produced  green  fields  and 
verdant  forests.  One  of  the  islands, 
Ireland,  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  “Emerald  Isle.”  There  are  re¬ 
gions  of  the  British  Isles,  of  course, 
that  are  rugged  and  mountainous, 
and  other  parts  that  are  low  and 
desolate.  In  some  of  these  less  fav¬ 
oured  regions  rugged  peoples,  such 
as  the  Scots  and  the  Welsh,  have 
developed,  who  have  provided 
manv  settlers  for  the  new  countries. 


Chapter  2  —  The  Blood  of  Courageous  Adventurers  Flows  in  the 

Veins  of  an  Englishman 


England  was  inhabited  during  early 
times.  There  must  have  been  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  British  Isles  from 
very  early  times.  Many  evidences 
of  their  existence  have  been  found, 
such  as  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and 
since  their  implements  were  made 
of  roughlyr  chipped  flints,  these  first 
Britons  probably^  lived  in  the  earli¬ 
est  period  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 
That  was  more  than  a  million  vears 
ago.  What  we  know  about  these 
people  is  largely-  supposition,  but 
two  thousand  y-ears  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  there  were  people  living 
in  the  British  Isles  about  whom 
we  have  some  reliable  information. 
They  lived  in  the  Age  of  Bronze. 
Men  of  the  Bronze  Age  needed  tin 
to  melt  with  their  copper.  This  need 
brought  the  people  of  earlv  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  attention  of  the  ancient 
world  because  they  had  tin.  The 

J 

Phoenicians  [fi  nishTihns|  in  sailing 


the  seas  had  discovered  that  fact. 
1  hev  became  rich  bv  supplying  tin 
from  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  countries  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

During  the  Bronze  Age  Britain  was 
conquered  by  the  Celts.  The  people 
who  lived  in  Britain  during  the 
Bronze  Age  were  not  able  to  hold 
the  country  for  themselves.  The 
islands  were  too  attractive  to  out¬ 
siders.  About  a  thousand  vears 

J 

before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Celts 
[seltzj  from  western  Europe  came 
to  England  and  conquered  the 
native  inhabitants.  The  Celts  were 
strong,  tall  fighters  who  used  bronze 
weapons  as  well  as  horses  and  war 
chariots  in  battle.  They  learned  to 
mine  the  tin  of  Cornwall  and  to 
carrv  on  trade  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  absorbed  the  earlv 
inhabitants  of  Britain  and  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  Scottish,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  peoples.  The  Celts  who 
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Caesar  Landing  in  Britain 


The  British  archers  and  spearmen  could  not  prevent  Caesar  and  his  legions  from  landing 
in  England  in  55  b.c.;  but  the  conquest  of  Britain  took  the  Romans  over  200  vears. 


remained  in  what  is  now  called 
England  came  in  contact  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  invading  people  before 
they  became  the  Englishmen  we 
know  today.  Let  us  see  who  some 
of  these  invading  peoples  were. 

The  Roman  legions  reached  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
Celtic  British  enjoyed  the  British 
Isles  unmolested.  As  we  might  ex¬ 
pect,  they  saw  something  of  the 
other  peoples  of  Europe.  They 
traded  with  the  people  who  lived 
just  across  the  English  Channel. 
Phoenicians  and  Greek  traders  vis¬ 
ited  their  shores. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the 
Roman  Empire  dominated  all  the 
civilized  world.  One  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Romans,  Julius  Caesar  [see 
zuhr],  was  a  great  soldier  who 
brought  under  the  control  of  Rome 
the  country  of  the  Gauls  [gawlz] 
which  is  now  France,  and,  across 
the  Rhine,  much  of  the  modern 
country  of  Germany. 

When  Caesar  was  waging  war 


against  the  Gauls,  he  discovered 
that  his  enemies  were  receiving  aid 
from  the  island  which  could  be  seen 
in  the  distance.  So,  about  half  a 
century  before  Christ,  Caesar  led 
an  expedition  against  the  Britons. 
The  landing  of  Caesar  is  pictured 
above. 

The  legions  of  Rome  were  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  resistance  they  met. 
There,  near  the  white  cliffs  of  Dov¬ 
er,  stood  the  Briton  warriors  with 
glistening  bronze  spears.  The  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  mighty  Caesar  rushed 
amid  flying  arrows,  spears,  and 
rocks,  and  scattered  their  foe.  But 
not  until  the  following  year  could 
Caesar  and  his  legions  force  their 
way  up  the  river  now  called  the 
Thames  [temz]  to  a  muddy  village 
of  thatched  huts.  Little  could  Cae¬ 
sar  have  imagined  that  some  dav 
London,  for  long  the  world’s  largest 
citv,  was  to  stand  near  that  marshy 
spot.  Caesar  found  that  although 
he  had  defeated  the  Britons  he  had 

not  subdued  their  spirit  and,  when 
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the  Roman  soldiers  left,  the  island 
ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Caesar  described  and  named  the  Brit¬ 
ons  for  us.  As  many  high-school 
pupils  know.  Caesar  left  some  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  people  he  found  in 
Britain.  He  speaks  of  them  as 
being  tall,  blue-eved  giants  with 
long  yellow  hair.  To  make  them¬ 
selves  appear  terrible  to  their 
enemies,  the  Britons  stained  their 
bodies  with  a  deep  blue  dve.  This 
practice  caused  the  Romans  to  call 
them  B~\::o\s  [brith'nzk  mean¬ 
ing  “painted  folks.*’  From  this 
name  has  developed  the  term  Bri :- 
cns.  Thev  wore  short  cloaks  made 
of  heavy  skins  and  carried  massive 
skin  shields  and  sharp  bronze  wean- 
ons.  These  Celtic  Britons  made 
wagons  with  wheels,  built  thatched 
huts,  wove  wicker  boats,  and  de¬ 
signed  many  ornaments. 

Caesar  was  particularly  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  strange  religion  of  the 
Britons.  Their  priests  carried  on 
mvstic  rites  in  the  depths  of  the 
oak  forests  The  oak  tree  was  held 
in  great  reverence,  and  the  mistle¬ 
toe  which  grew  on  the  oaks  was 
sacred.  The  people  wove  baskets 
of  the  mistletoe  in  which  the  priests 
offered  up  sacrifices  of  animals  and 
sometimes  human  beings.  This 
form  of  worship  is  called  the  Druid 
aroo'id’  religion,  or  Druidism. 

A  centurv  later  the  Romans  came 
again.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years 
the  Britons  had  their  island  to 
themselves.  But  about  a  centum* 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  the  Ro¬ 
mans  came  again,  conquering  most 
of  that  part  of  the  main  island 
which  we  know  today  as  England. 
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Manv  of  the  natives  bed  before  the 
Romans  into  the  mountainous 
parts  which  we  now  call  Scotland 
and  Wales,  where  thev  kept  their 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  Romans  found  the  savages 
of  the  north  so  strong  that  a  wall 
was  built  bv  the  emperor.  Hadrian 
hay’dri'n  ,  to  protect  the  new 
Roman  colonies.  Hadrian's  wall 
stretched  across  England  from  the 
Irish  Sea  to  the  North  Sea.  It  was 
eighty  miles  long.  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  nine  feet  thick.  About 
every  twenty  miles  a  fort  was  built 
and  manned  by  Roman  soldiers. 
The  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  wall  may 
be  seen  today. 

We  mav  think  of  the  wall,  of 
course,  as  a  monument  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  the  Romans.  But  it 
is  also  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  courage  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  hardy  Scotsmen  of 
todav.  Later,  manv  centuries  after 
the  Romans  had  left,  the  English¬ 
men  themselves  had  a  most  difficult 
time  when  thev  tried  to  bring  Scot¬ 
land  under  their  ruie. 

The  Komars  contributed  to  English 
civilization.  Wherever  the  Roman 
legions  went  thev  carried  R.oman 

^  i .  * 

civilization.  South  of  Hadrian's 
wall  a  network  of  fine  roads  was 
built,  some  of  which  still  remain. 
About  the  Roman  camps,  villages 
and  cities  grew.  The  Latin  word  for 
camp  is  czr.'z  "kahs'trahj.  When 
we  hear  of  such  English  cities  as 
Lancaster.  Manchester,  or  Chester 
we  know  that  they  probably  had 
their  beginnings  in  a  Roman  camp 
or  fort. 

Over  fifty  walled  cities  were  built 
b\*  the  Romans.  In  these  cities  and 
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about  the  countryside,  beautiful 
homes  were  constructed  which  in¬ 
cluded  spacious  rooms  and  luxuri¬ 
ous  baths.  Occasionally,  when  an 
excavation  is  made  in  England, 
ruins  of  these  homes  are  found, 
giving  evidence  of  the  Roman  oc¬ 
cupation. 

For  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
Britain  was  a  Roman  colonv.  The 
Romans  treated  the  Britons  harsh¬ 
ly.  But  the  Britons  learned  many 
things  from  the  higher  civilization 
of  the  Romans  in  language,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  methods  of  constructing 
roads  and  buildings.  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
Christianity  was  brought  to  Brit- 
ain. 

Britain  became  England  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  control.  The  Britons 
had  come  to  depend  upon  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Rome.  When  the  Roman 
legions  were  recalled  to  defend  their 
capital  city  in  the  early  part  of 
the  5th  century,  the  Britons  became 
the  prey  of  the  barbarian  tribes 
north  of  Hadrian's  wall  and  the 
barbarians  from  across  the  sea. 
Hurriedly  the  Britons  sent  a  plea 
for  protection  to  a  Roman  general, 
saving,  “The  barbarians  drive  us  to 
the  sea;  the  sea  throws  us  back  on 
the  barbarians."  But  the  Romans 
themselves  were  in  too  great  danger 
to  send  help. 

The  savage  tribes  of  the  north 
broke  over  Hadrian's  wall.  German 
barbarians  from  the  shores  of 
northern  Europe  sailed  down  the 
coast  of  Britain.  Towns  were  burn¬ 
ed.  crops  destroyed,  and  people 
slain  or  made  captive.  The  plun¬ 
dering  invaders  from  the  continent 
were  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and 
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the  Jutes.  These  tribes  are  generally 
referred  to  as  Anglo-Saxons.  Within 
two  and  a  half  centuries  these  in¬ 
vaders  had  conquered  and  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  Britain.  Then  the 
country  ceased  to  be  called  Britain 
and  became  “Angleland"  or  ‘‘Eng¬ 
land/'  The  Anglo-Saxons  drove 
back  the  northern  tribes  and  killed 
or  made  slaves  those  Britons  who 
had  not  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  From  this  period  of  history 
have  come  down  those  wonderful 
legends  of  one  of  the  British  war¬ 
rior  kings.  King  Arthur,  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
Britons  fought  the  invaders  valiant¬ 
ly,  but  were  overcome.  The  Latin 
language  and  other  signs  of  Roman 
civilization  almost  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.  England  became  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  Christian  Britons  gave 
wav  to  their  pagan  conquerors. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  made  England 

their  home.  When  the  earlv  Anglo- 

- 

Saxons  came  to  England  thev  plan¬ 
ned  to  make  it  their  home.  Like 
their  descendants  who  settled  much 
of  our  own  country,  thev  brought 
with  them  their  wives  and  children. 
The  English  mav  well  be  proud  of 
their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  Thev 
had  a  deep  respect  for  women.  To 
friends  thev  were  hospitable  and 
against  their  enemies  thev  were 
fearless.  Thev  believed  in  what  we 
would  call  the  simple  life.  Town  life 
held  little  attraction  for  them.  Thev 
lived  on  their  homesteads  and  cul¬ 
tivated  the  soil.  Their  religion  was 
that  of  other  Northmen.  They 
stood  in  awe  of  the  powers  of 
nature  and  of  late  or  destiny, 
which  thev  called  zvyrd  [weerd].  It 
is  from  this  Anglo-Saxon  word  that 
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our  own  word  weird  is  derived.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  expected  little  help 
from  their  gods.  They  felt  that  they 
had  to  work  out  their  own  prob¬ 
lems,  within  the  limits  of  fate, 
which  no  man  could  foresee  or 
change.  They  were  sternly  self- 
reliant  people,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  duty. 

Christianity  returned  to  England. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  hordes  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  their  gods  of  nature,  had 
almost  stamped  out  the  Christian 
belief.  An  energetic  missionary, 
now  called  Saint  Patrick,  had  es¬ 
tablished  Christian  churches  in 
Ireland,  but  Anglo-Saxon  England 
was  heathen.  In  the  last  few  years 
of  the  6th  century  a  Christian 
missionary  by  the  name  of  Augus¬ 
tine  [au'guhs  teen  |  reached  Eng¬ 
land  and  again  brought  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  to  its  inhabitants.  Con¬ 
vents  were  established  and  churches 
were  built.  Anglo-Saxon  England 
gradually  became  a  Christian  coun¬ 
try  once  more. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  For  a 
time  Anglo-Saxon  England  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate 
little  kingdoms,  each  with  its  own 
warrior-king.  This  division  resulted 
in  constant  quarrelling  among  the 
many  rulers.  Finally  Egbert,  the 
King  of  Wessex,  which  was  one  of 
the  small  kingdoms,  showed  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  most  powerful  of 
these  kings  and  became  the  over- 
lord  of  the  others.  This  move,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  bring  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms  into  close  union. 

The  northeast  wind  was  an  ill  wind 
for  England.  The  Northmen  whom 
the  early  Britons  had  feared  were 
the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes.  The 


Anglo-Saxons  also  had  Northmen 
to  fear — the  Danes,  whose  very 
name  terrified  them.  The  Danes 
began  to  visit  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  British  Isles  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  9th  century,  some  350 
years  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
come  to  England.  These  Danish 
invaders  came  from  the  same  parts 
of  northern  Europe  where  hundreds 
of  years  before  the  Anglo-Saxons 
lived.  But  the  Danes  did  not  care 
to  settle  down  and  till  the  land. 
Neither  did  they  care  to  give  up 
their  gods  Thor  fthawr]  and  Woden 
[woh'd’n  |  for  the  one  Christian 
God.  They  liked  a  life  of  adventure, 
pillage,  and  war. 

Where  there  were  riches,  there 
was  booty  for  the  Danes;  and  Eng¬ 
land  was  tempting.  Grain  was  in 
the  fields;  wealth  was  in  the  house¬ 
holds;  and  gold,  silver,  and  jewels 
were  kept  in  the  monasteries.  In 
their  Viking  boats,  equipped  with 
coloured  sails  and  long  oars,  the 
Danes  would  swoop  down  the  coast 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons.  Sometimes  they  would  quietly 
steal  up  some  river  and  attack  a 
village  under  the  cover  of  night. 
We  can  picture  their  horned  hel¬ 
mets  glistening  in  the  light  of  their 
torches.  They  broke  into  churches, 
monasteries,  and  dwellings;  they 
stole  the  valuables,  captured  slaves, 
and  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  When 
the  Danes  returned  home,  their 
plunder  and  slaves  excited  others 
to  ravage  England.  In  those  days, 
certainly,  “the  tight  little  isle”  was 
neither  safe  nor  merry.  By  the 
third  quarter  of  the  9th  century 
the  Danes  had  turned  from  raiding 
to  organized  conquest.  They  had 
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conquered  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms  north  of  the  Thames. 
Only  Wessex  remained  independent 
and  it  was  seriously  threatened. 

King  Alfred  outwitted  the  Danes. 
The  English  are  noted  for  their 
resourcefulness  and  perseverance. 
These  traits  were  shown  by  Alfred, 
a  grandson  of  King  Egbert.  Alfred 
became  King  of  Wessex  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight.  He  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  his  biggest  task  was 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  Danish 
robbers.  Alfred  gathered  together 
an  army  and  defeated  the  invaders. 
He  forced  them  to  stay  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  England.  During 
the  remainder  of  Alfred’s  reign,  the 
English  no  longer  feared  the  North¬ 
men. 

Alfred  the  Great  was  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing.  The  Danes  driven  back,  there 
was  now  time  to  develop  the  arts 
of  peace.  Alfred  used  his  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  his  own  words,  his  aim 
was  “to  live  worthily  while  I  was 
alive,  and  after  my  death  to  leave 
my  memory  in  good  works.”  He 
accomplished  this  aim  so  well  that 
he  will  be  remembered  as  Alfred 
the  Great  so  long  as  the  story  of 
nations  is  told. 

First,  he  protected  his  hard-won 
peace  by  organizing  a  strong  army 
and  navy.  But  Alfred  was  more 
than  a  warrior.  As  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  he  translated  Latin  writings 
into  English  so  that  they  could  be 
read  by  his  people.  Schools  were 
established  and  Alfred  made  at¬ 
tractive  offers  to  learned  men  on 
the  Continent  to  come  to  England 
to  teach  his  people.  With  the  help 
of  some  of  the  monks,  he  wrote 
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what  was  called  “the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,”  a  history  of  England 
from  early  times,  as  far  as  the  writ¬ 
ers  knew  the  facts.  Everything 
important  that  happened  in  Eng¬ 
land  down  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Alfred’s  death  was 
written  in  this  record  by  the  monks 
who  had  charge  of  the  work  thus 
started. 

Canute,  a  Dane,  became  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  king.  Alfred  the  Great  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
During  the  next  fifty  years  his  de¬ 
scendants  reconquered  all  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  Danes  and  united  it 
for  the  first  time  into  one  kingdom. 
Within  about  a  hundred  years  after 
Alfred’s  death,  however,  England 
had  fallen  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  Danes.  The  Danish 
warrior  Canute  [kuh  nyoot'l  be¬ 
came  King  of  England.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  his  new  position  seemed 
to  change  him.  He  was  no  longer 
the  ruthless  Dane,  but  became  the 
wise  ruler  of  England.  He  married 
an  Anglo-Saxon  queen  and  accept¬ 
ed  Christianity.  By  protecting  the 
churches  and  the  monasteries  he 
showed  that,  even  though  he  was  a 
Dane,  he  was  willing  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  told 
about  King  Canute.  It  may  be 
partly  legend,  but  it  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  man  he  must 
have  been.  The  people  of  his  court 
tried  to  flatter  him  by  saying  that 
so  great  was  his  power  that  even  if 
he  told  the  waves  to  recede  they 
would  obey.  Ordering  his  chair  to 
be  placed  on  the  beach  at  the  edge 
of  the  incoming  tide  Canute  for- 
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King  Canute  Was  Realistic 


Culver  Service 


King  Canute  chose  a  dramatic  way  of  showing  that  he  understood  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers.  Though  the  story  may  be  legend,  it  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of  man 
Canute  was. 


bade  the  waves  to  come  farther.  Of 
course  the  tide  continued  to  rise. 
Then,  turning  to  the  men  of  his 
court,  he  said,  “Let  all  men  know 
how  empty  and  worthless  is  the 
power  of  kings;  for  there  is  none 
worthy  of  the  name  but  Him  whom 
heaven,  earth,  and  sea  obey.”  A 
pictuie  of  King  Canute  with  his 
flattering  courtiers  appears  above. 

King  Canute’s  peaceful  rule  last¬ 
ed  about  twenty  years.  After  his 
death,  dark  days  came  upon  Eng¬ 
land.  With  the  passing  of  his  weak, 
cruel  sons  who  followed  him  on  the 


throne,  one  after  the  other,  the  last 
of  the  Danes  had  ruled  England. 

The  English  had  Northmen  neigh¬ 
bours  just  across  the  Channel.  Other 
descendants  of  the  adventurous 
Northmen,  however,  were  to  get 
control  of  England.  But  to  under¬ 
stand  the  story  we  shall  have  to 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  While  Alfred  was  fighting 
the  Danish  invaders,  other  sea  rov¬ 
ers,  the  Vikings  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  North  Sea,  were  visit¬ 
ing  many  parts  of  the  world.  They 
settled  in  Iceland  and  Greenland, 
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and  some  may  even  have  visited 
the  still  undiscovered  Canada. 
Then,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
ioth  century,  some  of  these  Vik¬ 
ings  raided  the  northern  shores  of 
France.  Finding  the  country  at¬ 
tractive,  they  settled  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  [sayn]  River. 
This  part  of  France,  just  across 
the  Channel  from  England,  became 
known  as  Normandy,  and  the 
Northmen  who  had  settled  it  were 
called  Normans.  As  you  can  see, 
both  these  names  come  from  the 
word  Northmen.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  many  of  the  early 
settlers  who  came  from  France  to 
Canada  were  Normans. 

The  Danes  who  had  settled  in 
England  had  gradually  become 
English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  cus¬ 
toms  had  really  conquered  them 
more  completely  than  they  had 
conquered  the  English.  Much  the 
same  thing  happened  to  the  Nor¬ 
mans  in  France.  They  intermar¬ 
ried  with  the  French.  They  adopt¬ 
ed  the  French  language  and  many 
of  the  French  customs.  In  time, 
they  gave  up  the  Viking  gods  for 
the  one  God  of  the  Christians. 

The  Vikings  in  Normandy  became 
civilized.  The  Normans  in  France, 
about  the  year  1000,  were  learning 
new,  easy  ways  of  living.  Knights 
and  their  ladies,  the  manners  of 
chivalry,  and  the  duties  of  lords 
and  vassals  changed  the  rough 
Northmen.  They  probably  found 
that  their  own  respect  for  women 
fitted  in  well  with  the  ideas  of  chiv¬ 
alry.  The  feudal  system  was  not 
yet  highly  developed  in  England, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
invading  Danes  had  not  come  in 
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touch  with  the  more  polished  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Continent.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  was  content  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  life  on  his  farm  or  hunting 
in  the  forests. 

When  Northmen  were  again  in¬ 
vading  and  settling  England,  the 
Normans,  their  cousins  in  France, 
would  sometimes  send  their  fight¬ 
ing  men  to  aid  the  Danish  invaders. 
To  end  this  aid  and  to  bring  about 
more  friendly  relations  with  the 
Normans,  an  Anglo-Saxon  king  of 
England  married  a  Norman  girl. 
This  union  did  not  accomplish  its 
purpose,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
the  queen’s  Norman  relatives  used 
the  excuse  of  relationship  to  lay 
claim  to  the  English  throne. 

In  1066  William  of  Normandy  be¬ 
came  an  Englishman.  In  the  autumn 
of  1066  the  last  and  greatest  con¬ 
queror  of  England  reached  her 
shores.  He  was  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  go  into  all  the  promises  and 
quarrels  which  led  William  to  claim 
the  English  throne.  He  wanted  it; 
so  he  crossed  the  Channel  to  take 
it. 

The  King  of  England  had  just 
died.  The  King’s  council,  composed 
of  his  great  vassals,  had  elected 
Harold,  a  powerful  Anglo-Saxon 
noble,  as  the  new  king.  But  Harold 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  defend 
his  title. 

When  in  1066  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  arrived  with  his  well-trained 
band  of  followers,  Harold  met  him 
with  his  army  near  Hastings,  a 
small  town  in  southern  England. 
The  fierce  Battle  of  Hastings  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  In  it  Harold  was 
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Drawing  by  John  C.  W onse tier 

Harvest  Time  in  a  Feudal  Village 


The  feudal  castle  which  overlooks  the  peasants’  harvesting  must  have  been  a  central  land¬ 
mark  for  them.  Probably  they  would  have  difficulty  in  imagining  a  life  not  centred 
in  the  feudal  castle. 


killed  and  his  army  defeated.  As  a 
result  of  this  success  the  Normans 
quickly  gained  control  of  England. 

Oddly  enough,  much  of  our  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Battle  of  Has¬ 
tings  comes  from  a  tapestry  named 
for  the  town  of  Bayeux  fba'yoo'] 
in  northern  France  through  which 
Canadian  troops  passed  in  their  in¬ 
vasion  of  Normandy  in  World  War 
II.  The  tapestry  is  about  two  feet 
wide  and  two  hundred  feet  long.  On 
it  are  pictured  scenes  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  Harold  and  William. 

A  new  race  of  Englishmen  begins. 
Abu  will  remember  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  came  to  England  as  in¬ 
vaders  and  settled  down  to  become 
Englishmen.  The  Danes  did  like¬ 
wise.  And  now  we  find  the  Nor¬ 
mans  becoming  Englishmen.  With¬ 
in  a  century  and  a  half  they  had 


adopted  many  of  the  English  ways 
and  had  intermarried  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes.  But, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  Normans  also 
brought  many  changes  to  England. 

The  Normans  were  great  organ¬ 
izers,  and  William  the  Conqueror 
was  not  content  with  conditions  as 
he  found  them  in  England.  He 
wanted  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment.  After  many  bitter  contests 
he  took  the  lands  away  from  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  parcelled  them 
out  to  his  followers.  This  method, 
which  was  common  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  was  known  as  the  feudal 
system,  and  William  introduced  it 
into  England  with  himself  as  chief 
feudal  lord.  All  lands  were  receiv¬ 
ed  directly  from  him,  and  thus  all 
allegiance  was  due  directly  to  him, 
the  King.  This  plan  made  the  power 
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of  the  English  throne  much  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been.  The  feudal 
system,  which  had  brought  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  weak  and  power  for  the 
lords  of  the  Continent,  also  brought 
law  and  order  to  England.  By  es¬ 
tablishing  direct  royal  control  of 
all  parts  of  England,  and  by  taking 
real  power  for  the  throne,  William 
the  Conqueror  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  English  nation. 

Hundreds  of  years  later,  when 
the  French  were  settling  Canada,  a 
simple  form  of  the  feudal  system 
was  introduced  into  this  country, 
vvbere  it  played  a  part  in  settle¬ 
ment.  The  King  of  France  granted 
lands  in  Canada  to  seigniors  who, 
is  return  for  the  grant,  promised 
tv.  clear  the  land  and  settle  people 
on  it.  But  the  Canadian  seignior 
had  few  of  the  powers  or  privileges 
of  the  great  feudal  lords  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Normans  brought  about 
other  changes  in  England.  Norman 
art  and  architecture  became  com¬ 
mon.  Along  with  their  organizing 
ability,  the  Normans  brought  new 
interests  and  skills  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  manners  and  ideas  of 
continental  chivalry  were  added  to 
the  earlier  feudalism  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language 
was  enriched  by  new  words  from 
the  Norman  French.  In  the  main, 
these  were  words  which  had  been 
used  by  the  upper  classes  in  France. 
For  example,  Anglo-Saxon  lamb 
was  called  mutton  by  the  Norman 
lord;  pig  became  pork ;  and  cow  be¬ 
came  beef ,  and  calf  became  veal. 
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1  hese  terms,  however,  did  not 
come  into  common  use  in  England 
for  several  generations  after  the 
Norman  conquest. 

Norman  ideas  and  customs 
merged  with  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Inter-marriage  also  took 
place.  The  result  was  a  new  sort  of 
Englishmen.  Surely  we  may  con¬ 
sider  the  year  1066  an  important 
milestone  in  the  long  story  of  the 
English  peoples. 

The  later  Norman  kings  made  Eng¬ 
land  a  strong  nation.  For  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
Norman  kings  ruled  England.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  lands  which  they  held 
on  the  Continent,  the  English 
people  were  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  Norman  kings,  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  of  French  ancestry,  as  for¬ 
eign  intruders.  The  common  people 
resented  the  establishment  of  forest 
preserves  where  only  the  king  might 
hunt.  They  disliked,  too,  being 
forced  to  list  all  their  property  in  a 
record  called  the  Domesday  Book. 
This  listing  made  it  too  easy  for  the 
king  to  know  what  they  could  pay 
toward  the  support  of  the  kingdom. 
But  these  measures  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  were  forced  upon  them.  Under 
the  driving  force  of  the  Norman 
kings,  the  people  were  compelled  to 
consider  the  commands  of  their 
king  before  their  own  wishes,  and 
the  good  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
local  interests  of  their  town,  vil¬ 
lage,  or  countryside.  England  was 
becoming  a  nation,  and  the  English 
one  people.  What  kind  of  a  nation, 
we  shall  read  in  the  next  chapters. 
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Chapter  3  —  The  English  Struggled  for  Justice  and  the  Right  of 

Self-Government 


William  the  Conqueror  began  a  new 
age  for  the  British.  You  will  recall  that 
at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066, 
William  of  Normandy  met  and  de¬ 
feated  the  English  king,  Harold.  We 
have  already  told  you  of  the  many 
fine  things  accomplished  under  the 
new  English  king,  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Under  his  rule  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  second  son,  England 
had  the  strongest  government  of 
any  country  in  Europe. 

Then  came  a  brief  period  of  civil 
war  and  anarchv.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  all  of  the  £ood  work  of 
the  early  Norman  kings  would  be 
undone. 

Henry  II  brought  law  and  order  to 
England.  About  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  Henry 
II  became  King  of  England,  He 
found  conditions  bad.  Powerful 
barons  had  been  building  strongly 
fortified  castles.  They  were  ignor¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  and 
were  little  better  than  armed  rob¬ 
bers.  Henry  II  was  no  weakling. 
He  sent  his  men  through  England 
to  tear  down  many  of  the  castles. 
He  also  released  prisoners  whom 
the  barons  had  thrown  into  their 
dungeons,  and  he  protected  the 


common  people  against  the  unfair 
demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
barons.  You  probably  have  heard 
of  jury  trials,  circuit  judges  and 
grand  juries.  All  these  ways  of 
securing  justice  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  They  are 
among  the  most  important  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  English  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civilization. 

Courts  and  juries  were  created  to  in¬ 
sure  justice.  Before  the  days  of  Henry 
II  the  Anglo-Saxons  depended  on 
the  old  medieval  custom  of  using 
ordeals  to  determine  the  innocence 
or  guilt  of  an  accused  person.  An 
ordeal  was  the  required  perform¬ 
ance,  by  the  accused,  of  a  danger¬ 
ous,  painful  feat  such  as  walking 
barefooted  over  red-hot  plowshares. 
If  the  accused  performed  such  a  feat 
without  suffering  injury  or  death, 
his  innocence  would  be  established. 
The  decision  had  nothing  to  do 
with  legal  inquiry,  but  was  based 
on  the  theory  that  a  superior  power 
would,  if  the  accused  were  inno¬ 
cent,  intervene  to  protect  him. 

The  Normans  settled  their  per¬ 
sonal  differences  by  fighting  duels. 
In  the  baron’s  court,  the  one  who 
could  pay  the  highest  fee  usually 
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won  his  case.  To  correct  these  evils, 
King  Henry  created  a  jury  system 
and  sent  justices  to  hold  court  in 
all  parts  of  England. 

Under  the  jury  plan  the  king’s 
officers  called  in  twelve  men  from 
each  neighbourhood  to  tell  under 
oath  of  any  crimes  committed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  like  our  grand  jury.  The  jus¬ 
tices,  or  judges,  would  then  decide 
the  case.  A  century  or  more  later, 
special  juries  began  to  be  used  to 
decide  whether  the  accused  was 
guilty  or  innocent.  By  means  of 
these  “petty  juries”  as  they  were 
called,  the  accused  gained  the  right 
of  trial  before  his  peers,  or  equals, 
a  right  held  dear  in  all  civilized 
countries.  In  this  way  our  modern 
grand  and  petit  (or  petty)  juries 
were  started. 

The  principles  of  justice  are  expressed 
in  the  English  common  law.  During 
the  time  of  Henry  II  another  step 
toward  law  and  order  was  taken.  It 
was  the  development  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “common  law.”  As  the  judges 
of  Henry  II  went  about  on  their 
circuits  holding  court,  they  kept  a 
careful  record  of  the  decisions  that 
were  made.  Finally  these  decisions 
grew  into  a  group  of  principles,  or 
accepted  ideas,  to  which  judges 
could  refer  when  a  new  case  had  to 
be  decided.  In  this  way  the  English 
common  law  had  its  beginning. 


Many  of  the  rules  of  justice  which 
are  used  today  by  lawyers  and 
judges  in  Canadian  courts  are 
based  on  the  principles  or  ideas  of 
English  common  law. 

Henry  II  made  the  kingship  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  fact 
that  this  new  system  of  courts  and 
justice  had  been  established  by 
Henry  II  made  the  English  people 
think  more  favourablv  of  their 
king.  Englishmen  were  gradually 
becoming  nation  -  minded.  The 
money  fees  from  the  courts,  which 

j 

poured  into  the  royal  treasury,  also 
helped  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  king.  But  Henry  II  did  not 
stop  here.  He  issued  orders  that  all 
men  should  equip  themselves  with 
weapons.  These  they  must  not  sell 
or  pawn,  for  they  must  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  fight  for  their 


king  when  called  upon.  The  King 
further  strengthened  his  position 
by  encouraging  the  payment  to 
him  of  money  instead  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  many  feudal  ser¬ 
vices.  When  the  king  no  longei  bad 
to  depend  upon  the  armies  of  the 
barons,  but  had  funds  with  which 
he  could  raise  his  own  army,  the 
English  throne  became  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  ever.  Henry  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  monarchy  for  Eng¬ 
land  but  English  kings  did  not 
have  armies  of  their  own  until  the 
14th  century. 
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Henry  II  had  difficulties  with  the 
Church.  It  was  during  Henry  II’s 
reign  that  a  struggle  between  the 
power  of  the  medieval  Church  and 
the  English  kings  reached  a  climax. 
Thomas  a  Becket  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  Henry  for  the  purpose  of  unit¬ 
ing-  the  Church  and  the  rulers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  monarchy.  Becket 
proved  to  be  stubborn,  and  did  not 
obey  Henry  II’s  orders.  Becket 
warned  Henry  that  if  he  persisted 
in  trying  to  run  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  uthis  friendship  would 
soon  turn  to  bitter  hate.”  Henry, 
becoming  angry,  remarked  that  he 
wished  Becket  were  dead.  Some  of 
Henry’s  own  soldiers  took  the  King 
at  his  word,  followed  Becket  to 
Canterbury,  and  murdered  him. 
This  act  placed  the  King  in  the 
wrong,  and  he  was  forced  to  set 
aside  his  plans  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  Church. 

The  kingship  gradually  lost  power 
to  the  barons.  William  of  Normandy 
had  conquered  England  only  by 
the  help  of  his  own  barons.  Henry 
II  had  to  bring  about  order  by 
crushing  the  barons  and  feudal 
lords,  and  asking  for  the  help  of 
the  so-called  middle  class  and  of 
ministers  raised  from  the  ranks. 
The  rulers  that  followed  used  their 
own  methods  to  stay  on  the  throne. 

How  Englishmen  got  their  first  char¬ 
ter  of  liberties.  Have  you  noticed 
that  thus  far  in  our  story  of  Eng¬ 
land  the  laws  were  made  to  control 
the  people  and  not  the  kings?  The 
kings  were  supposed  to  rule  wisely 
and  justly.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  interested  more  in  their 
own  pleasures  than  in  watching  out 


for  the  good  of  their  people.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  King  John, 
son  of  Henry  II,  who  followed  his 
brother  Richard  on  the  throne.  He 
ruled  England  during  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  He  was  cruel, 
unjust,  and  generally  unpopular. 
He  did  not  respect  the  rights  his 
father  had  sold  to  the  English 
towns  and  the  English  people.  He 
persecuted  the  Jews  for  their 
wealth.  His  subjects  were  thrown 
into  prison  without  trial.  Violators 
of  the  law  found  that  they  could 
win  their  freedom  by  gifts  to  the 
King.  The  barons  particularly,  who 
knew  their  rights,  were  angered  by 
the  unjust  acts  of  King  John. 

As  you  might  expect,  the  barons 
revolted  and  joined  forces  against 
the  King.  Early  in  the  summer  of 
1215,  King  John  met  the  barons, 
and  bishops  and  abbots,  who,  being 
the  king’s  vassals,  rated  as  barons. 
The  meeting  was  at  Runnymede  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  River,  a 
few  miles  from  London.  The  King 
saw  that  it  would  be  useless  either 
to  fight  or  to  argue  with  the  rebel¬ 
lious  nobles;  so  he  promised  to  re¬ 
spect  their  rights.  The  barons 
forced  him  to  sign  a  document  list¬ 
ing  these  rights.  Copies  were  then 
sent  throughout  England  to  let  the 
other  barons  know  about  their  new 
freedoms.  No  king  after  John  was 
able  to  ignore  entirely  this  early 
charter  of  the  rights  of  the  nobles. 
The  document  is  so  famous  that  it 
is  called  the  Great  Charter;  some¬ 
times  it  is  given  the  Latin  form, 
Magna  Carta  [mag'nuh  kahr'tuh]. 
Here  are  some  quotations  from  it. 

No  freeman  shall  be  taken  .  .  .  impris¬ 
oned  ...  or  exiled  or  in  any  way  destroyed 

✓  /  j 
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Culver  Service 

King  John  Signing  the  Magna  Carta 

The  Magna  Carta,  which  a  reluctant  king  is  being  forced  to  sign  in  this  picture,  was 
in  the  United  States  on  exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York  when  World  War  II 
broke  out.  Together  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Magna  Carta  was 
hidden  in  a  secret  place  until  the  fall  of  1944,  when  all  danger  of  bombing  was  con¬ 
sidered  over  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Why  has  the  Magna  Carta  been  so  carefully 
protected? 
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— except  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

J 

To  no  one  will  we  (that  is,  the  king) 
sell,  to  no  one  will  we  refuse  or  delay,  right 
or  justice. 

No  constable — of  ours  (the  king’s)  shall 
take  any  one’s  grain  or  chattels  (property) 
without  immediately  paying  for  them  in 
money. 

Did  you  find  in  these  quotations 
beginnings  of  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment? 

The  Great  Charter  contained 
many  other  guarantees  of  the 
barons’  special  feudal  liberties  and 
rights.  The  king  was  no  longer  to 
ask  unfair  money  payments  from 
the  barons  who  gave  him  military 
service.  The  Church  also  received 
certain  rights.  Its  property  was  not 
to  be  touched  by  the  king.  And 
before  the  king  could  collect  any 
special  taxes,  he  was  required  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  barons  and  the 
churchmen  to  get  their  permission. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
about  the  Great  Charter  was  that 
it  insisted  that  the  king  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  instead  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  wishes.  This  partly  explains 
why  there  developed  in  England 
what  is  known  as  a  “constitutional 
monarchy,”  or  a  kingship  based 
upon  law.  English  law  was  made  to 
apply  to  the  king  as  well  as  to  the 
people.  The  Magna  Carta  gave  the 
barons  more  power  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  over  any  king  who  might  rule 
England.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  this  same  charter  did  not  bene¬ 
fit  the  great  mass  of  people.  It 
merely  guaranteed  to  the  nobles 
and  churchmen  certain  feudal 
rights  or  liberties  in  their  dealings 
with  the  king.  It  did  not  permit 
the  common  man  to  have  a  voice  in 


government.  His  rights  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  government  were 
still  to  be  recognized. 

The  English  people  began  to  take  a 
share  in  their  own  government.  The 
signing  of  the  Magna  Carta  by  no 
means  settled  the  political  disputes 
between  the  kings  who  followed 
John,  and  the  wealthy  barons  and 
feudal  lords.  For  the  next  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  struggle  between  the 
monarchy  and  the  barons  went  on. 
At  various  times  during  this  period 
certain  events  happened  which 
helped  in  the  gradual  building  up 
of  a  more  representative  form  of 
government  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  people.  But  the  “com¬ 
moners,”  or  middle  class,  were  not 
always  to  be  silent.  Here  is  how 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward 
creating  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment  such  as  we  have  in  our  own 
country  of  Canada. 

During  the  time  of  King  John 
and  the  ruler  who  followed  him,  the 
king’s  council  had  met  frequently. 
Gradually  the  king’s  council  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Parliament 
[ pahr'li  m’nt].  The  word  “parlia¬ 
ment”  comes  from  the  French  war¬ 
ier  [pahrlay'J,  which  means  “to 
speak.”  Sometimes  the  discussions 
of  this  group  were  heated  and  the 
feelings  bitter.  The  trouble  was 
usually  over  the  levying  of  taxes. 
The  great  nobles  and  the  high  cler¬ 
gy  were  wealthy  and  so  were  much 
concerned  about  matters  of  this 
kind.  But  there  were  also  large 
land-holders  in  the  country,  and 
rich  merchants  in  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  towns,  who  had  to  pay  taxes 
but  who  had  no  voice  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  These  last  mentioned  be- 
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longed  to  the  so-called  middle 

O 

classes. 

Just  as  we  found  the  barons  re¬ 
volting  against  King  John  in  1215, 
so  we  find  the  leading  barons  fifty 
years  later  revolting  against  Henry 
III,  a  ruler  who  was  ignoring  the 
provisions  of  the  Great  Charter. 
The  barons  threw  the  King  into 
prison  and  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Parliament.  The  barons  sought  the 
support  of  the  suppressed  English 
themselves  and  invited  the  towns 
to  send  representatives  for  the  first 
time.  This  was  about  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
Thus  some  of  the  middle  classes 
were  given  a  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  a  procedure  did  not 
become  customary  at  once,  but  was 
taken  up  again  some  sixty  years 
later  and  then  did  become  custom¬ 
ary.  The  common  man  was  win¬ 
ning  his  rights. 

In  the  earlier  sessions  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  middle  classes 
met  in  the  same  room  with  the 
barons  and  clergy.  Later  they  met 
in  a  separate  room,  and  became 
known  as  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  barons  and  clergy  came  to  be 
known  as  the  House  of  Lords.  Ever 
since  that  time  Parliament  has  been 
divided  into  two  branches  —  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  the  story  of  Eng¬ 
land  grows,  notice  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  weakening  of 
power  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Parliament  controlled  the  nation’s 
purse.  At  first  Parliament  was  not  a 
law-making  body.  It  simply  met  to 
consider  the  king’s  requests,  which 
were  usually  for  money.  When  an 


English  king  needed  money  badly, 
however,  the  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  sometimes  would  grant  taxes 
only  in  exchange  for  rights  granted 
by  the  king.  In  such  cases  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  send  a  petition  to  the 
king.  If  he  signed  it,  Parliament 
would  grant  the  taxes  he  wanted. 
Because  the  petition  bore  the  king’s 
signature,  it  would  become  binding 
on  the  whole  nation.  In  this  way 
Parliament  won  the  right  to  make 
laws. 

The  next  step,  of  course,  was  for 
Parliament  to  insist  upon  knowing 
how  the  money  from  taxes  was  to 
be  spent  before  it  was  granted.  Soon 
Parliament  claimed  the  right  to  say 
who  should  inherit  the  throne  upon 
the  death  of  a  king.  All  these  rights 
were  won  by  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  The  Kings’  need  of  money 
for  the  Hundred  Years’  War  with 
France  gave  Parliament  more  and 
more  opportunity  to  ask  for  privi¬ 
leges  in  return  for  taxation.  Be¬ 
cause  Parliament  controlled  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  its  power  grad¬ 
ually  grew  until  now  it  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  power  of 
the  English  king. 

Before  the  final  triumph  of  Par¬ 
liament,  however,  there  were  to  be 
other  quarrels  between  king  and 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  nation  would  be  torn  by  civil 
war,  one  king  would  be  executed 
and  another  driven  from  his  throne. 
In  the  chapter  which  follows  you 
will  read  of  these  events  and  the 
victory  at  last  of  the  people’s  rep¬ 
resentatives.  This  victory  was  to 
be  important  to  England  at  that 
time.  As  we  shall  see,  it  was  also  to 
become  important  for  Canada. 
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Chapter  4  —  The  British  Developed  a  Limited  Monarchy  and 

Established  the  Church  of  England 


Rivalry  for  the  throne  of  England  led 
to  civil  war.  The  long  political  history 
of  England  is  really  the  story  be¬ 
hind  the  kings  of  England.  There 
were  intrigues,  plots  and  counter¬ 
plots,  and  local  wars  among  many 
groups.  The  barons  disregarded 
democratic  processes  in  govern¬ 
ment  to  build  up  their  own  power 
against  the  kings.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  in  constant  struggle  with 
the  king;  the  House  of  Commons 
gradually  took  over  the  work  of 
getting  through  constitutional  re¬ 
forms.  This  movement  began  in 
the  13th  century. 

In  the  15th  century  the  struggle 
for  the  rule  over  the  English  people 
came  to  a  head  in  civil  war.  The 
rival  families  of  Lancaster  and  York 
then  fought  for  control  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  throne.  This  struggle  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  because  a  red  rose  was  the 
badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
and  a  white  rose  was  the  badge  of 
the  House  of  York.  At  the  close  of 
these  wars,  the  House  of  York  was 
victorious,  and  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  went  to  one  of  its  members, 
Henry  Tudor,  called  Henry  VII. 

Taxation  continued  to  cause  trouble 
in  England.  During  these  years  of 
rivalry  for  the  English  throne,  there 
was  no  advancement  toward  sound 
constitutional  government.  After 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  there  fol¬ 
lowed  more  years  of  turmoil  and 
conflict.  You  may  wonder  why  the 
people  stood  for  all  this  strife. 


There  seem  to  be  several  reasons  for 
its  duration:  (1)  the  people  had 
great  reverence  for  the  king;  (2) 
the  king  controlled  the  army  by 
appointing  its  officers  and  paying 
their  wages;  (3)  the  loyalty  of  the 
army  was  to  the  king,  not  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  maxim  of  the  day  was  “he 
who  controls  the  army  controls  the 
government.”  But  it  was  the  com¬ 
mon  people  who  really  paid  the  bills 
for  the  long  wars — by  heavy  tax¬ 
ation. 

From  the  13th  century  on,  there 
was  conflict  between  the  powerful 
barons  and  the  rich  merchants  for 
control  of  taxation.  Every  king  had 
to  declare  his  belief  in  the  principles 
of  the  Magna  Carta  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  approve  his  decisions 
and  give  him  the  necessary  funds  to 
continue  his  power.  By  1500,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Tudor  line  of  kings,  a  new  system 
of  taxation  had  come  into  use.  This 
included  direct  taxes  on  personal 
property,  as  well  as  upon  income 
from  land  rents,  and  fees.  There 
were  also  taxes  on  Church  property 
and  income.  Taxes  from  whatever 
source,  however,  were  difficult  to 
collect.  Consequently,  kings  were 
constantly  seeking  new  means  of 
raising  funds  to  maintain  their 
armies.  Naturally,  these  efforts  led 
to  trouble  between  the  king  and 
Parliament. 

Henry  VIII  broke  with  the  medieval 
Church.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  po¬ 
litical  turmoil,  the  Reformation 
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was  beginning  on  the  Continent. 
For  many  years  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  had  been  the  only 
Christian  Church  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Without  a 
rival  it  had  become  very  powerful, 
and  as  so  often  happens  when  an 
institution  has  been  too  powerful 
too  long,  corrupt  practices  had  be¬ 
gun  to  be  common.  Many  priests 
and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  begun  to  demand  that  these 
practices  should  be  reformed.  Back 
in  the  14th  century  John  Wycliffe 
[wik'lif],  the  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  attacked 
many  of  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  Church.  He  also  translated 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  his 
countrymen,  so  they  could  read  it 
for  themselves.  Then  he  trained 
“poor  priests”  who  wandered  about 
the  country  spreading  the  message 
of  the  Bible. 

When  the  German  monk,  Martin 
Luther,  began  to  demand  reform  in 
the  Church  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century,  Henry  VIII,  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  Tudor  line,  was  on 
the  throne  of  England.  King  Henry 
was  then  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
was  shocked  at  Luther’s  bold  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Henry  even 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the 
teachings  of  the  German  monk. 
The  Pope  was  so  greatly  pleased 
with  the  support  that  Henry  VIII 
had  given  the  Church  that  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  the  title  “Defender 
of  the  Faith.” 

All  English  rulers  have  since  been 
called  “Defender  of  the  Faith.”  The 
faith,  however,  which  the  English 
king  today  promises  to  defend  is 
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A  fter  Holbein 

Henry  VIII 

To  the  German  portrait  painter  Holbein, 
King  Henry  VIII  must  have  been  an 
arresting  subject — although  he  might  have 
been  an  extremely  restless  poser.  Holbein’s 
portrait  shows  the  king  at  the  age  of  49. 

not  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  but  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  may  seem  surprising  that 
the  same  Henry  VIII  who,  with  his 
pen,  came  to  the  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  the  King  who 
broke  off  relations  with  the  Pope. 
The  break  marked  the  beginning  of 
England’s  turn  to  Anglicanism. 

The  story  of  King  Henry’s  break 
with  the  Pope  is  too  complicated  to 
give  in  detail  here.  The  English 
King  disliked  the  influence  that 
some  Churchmen  had  in  English 
political  matters.  Then,  too,  there 
were  rich  Church  lands  that  Henry 
wanted  for  himself  or  for  his  favour¬ 
ites.  Moreover  he  wanted  a  son  who 
would  be  heir  to  his  throne.  Be¬ 
cause  his  wife  had  not  given  birth 
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Robinson  <Sf  Ward:  Rulers  of  England  (llarrap) 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Queen  Elizabeth  outwitted  kings  and  made 
England  one  of  the  leading  nations  }f 
Europe.  In  this  portrait  the  titian-haired 
queen  is  costumed  with  the  elaborateness 
that  she  strove  for,  although  it  did  not  suit 
her  mentality  and  temperament. 

to  a  son,  he  asked  the  Pope  to  de¬ 
clare  his  marriage  illegal.  When  the 
Pope  refused  his  request,  King 
Henry  decided  to  take  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  He  brought  the 
Church  in  England  under  his  con¬ 
trol,  made  himself  its  head,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  power  of  the 
king,  and  not  the  Pope,  was  su¬ 
preme  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
politics. 

Of  course  the  Pope  declared  King 
Henry  a  religious  outcast  and  ex¬ 


communicated  him.  Once  before, 
when  an  English  ruler,  King  John, 
had  been  threatened  with  excom¬ 
munication,  he  had  followed  the 
dictates  of  the  Church.  But  that 
was  in  the  13th  century.  Henry 
VI II  was  living  in  the  16th  century 
and  times  had  changed.  He  ignored 
the  Pope  and  set  about  to  make  his 
position  secure.  He  appointed  his 
own  bishops  and  other  Church  offi¬ 
cers.  These  officials  declared  his 
marriage  illegal  so  that  he  was  free 
to  marry  again.  He  seized  Church 
lands.  He  distributed  a  part  of  this 
land  among  his  friends  but  kept  a 
goodly  portion  of  it  for  himself.  He 
took  over,  plundered,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  monasteries  and  other  Church 
property,  including  many  schools. 
He  used  some  of  the  money  to 
build  new  schools,  but  most  of  it 
went  into  his  private  coffers.  Since 
the  people  had  had  some  part  in 
these  activities  and  no  longer  had 
to  pay  money  to  the  Church,  they 
were  loyal  to  Henry  VIII.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  nobles  who 
had  been  given  Church  lands.  Phis 
seizure  of  Church  property  greatly 
lessened  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  common  people.  The  wealthy 
classes  benefited  also,  because  their 
taxes  were  not  greatly  increased. 
Consequently  there  was  little  clash 
between  king  and  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of 
Commons  continued  to  meet,  but 
only  occasionally  and  only  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  king’s  actions.  Thus  you 
can  understand  that  as  the  Tudor 
kings  continued  in  power,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  became  more  ab¬ 
solute.  The  king  settled  all  political 
disputes  without  the  consent  of 
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Parliament.  The  people  had  no  say 
in  their  own  government. 

Queen  Elizabeth  re-established  the 
Church  of  England.  Great  religious 
turmoil  followed  the  death  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  He  had  broken  off  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  the 
English  people  were  still  divided  in 
their  religious  and  political  beliefs. 
The  Roman  Catholics  longed  to  re¬ 
store  the  power  of  the  Pope.  The 
Protestants  were  persecuted  and 
many  were  put  to  death.  About  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII,  his  daughter  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  throne  of  England.  (She  had 
been  preceded  in  turn  by  a  brother 
and  a  sister.)  There  has  been  no 
greater  period  in  English  history 
than  the  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 
Many  reforms  were  made  under  her 
rule.  England  gained  great  power 
and  respect  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  For  these  and  other 
reasons  this  time  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Elizabethan  period. 
So  we  often  hear  of  the  Elizabethan 
period  in  art,  in  drama,  and  in  other 
fields.  A  portrait  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  is  shown  on  page  24. 

Everyone  was  wondering  which 
side  the  new  Queen  would  take. 
Would  she,  like  her  brother  during 
his  short  reign,  aid  the  Protestants, 
or,  like  her  sister  who  preceded  her 
on  the  throne,  support  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church?  Elizabeth  was 
well  educated,  resolute,  imperious, 
shrewd,  and,  above  all,  devoted  to 
her  country.  She  was  determined 
to  rule  for  all  the  English  people 
and  not  be  controlled  by  any  for¬ 
eign  power. 

Elizabeth  turned  neither  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  nor  to  the  most 
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extreme  Protestants,  who  differed 
from  the  beliefs  of  the  English 

O 

Church.  She  chose  a  middle  course 
and  re-established  the  Church  of 
England,  carrying  on  the  work  her 
father  had  begun.  This  Church,  as 
organized  by  Elizabeth,  retained 
the  system  of  organization  and 
many  of  the  forms  of  worship  of 
the  former  Church.  Under  her 
leadership  all  matters  of  religion 
were  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  government.  She  appointed  her 
own  Church  officials  who  prescribed 
the  form  of  worship  that  should  be 
followed.  Gradually  all  of  the 
churches  in  the  country  were 
brought  into  the  national  Church 
of  England,  and  the  clergy  were  re¬ 
quired  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Queen  and  to  the  national  Church 
or  give  up  their  positions 

A  strong  government  added  strength 
to  the  Church  of  England.  Religion 
was  only  one  of  the  many  problems 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  to  face 
when  she  came  to  the  throne.  It  can 
easily  be  understood  that  support 
given  to  the  new  national  Church 
would  depend  upon  the  power  of 
her  government.  She  was  shrewd 
and  bold  in  attacking  problems. 

The  nobles  were  depriving  the 
peasants  of  their  lands  and  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  the  poor 
and  homeless.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
laws  passed  against  this  practice 
and  levied  a  tax  to  feed  the  hungry. 
The  guilds,  which  were  the  trade 
unions  of  that  time,  could  no  longer 
control  their  apprentices  and  other 
workmen  or  the  goods  they  made. 
The  labourers  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  work  and  the  people  were  in 
need  of  the  craftsmen’s  goods.  The 
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government  drew  up  regulations 
that  ended  many  of  the  difficulties. 
Trade  was  growing  less  year  by  year 
because  the  different  kinds  of  mon¬ 
eys  used  had  no  fixed  values.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  government  took  over  the 
coinage  of  money  and  established 
relative  values  of  different  coins 
which  are  still  recognized.  Com¬ 
merce,  both  at  home  and  with  other 
countries,  began  to  increase. 

In  meeting  these  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  so  effectively,  Queen  Elizabeth 
gained  the  good  will  and  support 
of  the  people  and  undermined  the 
power  of  the  nobles.  No  one,  not 
even  Parliament,  was  able  to  op¬ 
pose  her  successfully.  Naturally, 
this  power  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
government  added  strength  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth  protected  England 
and  the  national  Church  from  foreign 
foes.  When  Elizabeth  became  Queen, 
two  questions,  which  were  some¬ 
times  regarded  as  one,  were  of  great 
interest  to  her  people.  Whom  would 
Queen  Elizabeth  marry,  and  with 
what  country  would  she  form  an 
alliance?  Elizabeth,  however,  was 
determined  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  foreign  wars  and  to  keep  her 
shores  free  from  invasion.  This 
policy  of  peace  was  difficult.  The 
Pope  had  opposed  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  efforts  to  make  England  a 
Protestant  nation.  King  Philip  II 
of  Spain  was  a  Catholic  and  felt 
that  he  should  aid  the  Catholics  in 
England.  He  offered  to  marry  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  continue  the  alliance 
between  the  two  countries.  The 
Queen  had  many  other  suitors, 
among  them  the  King  of  France, 
who  also  hoped  for  an  alliance  with 


England.  She  held  her  royal  suitors 
in  suspense  for  years,  but  finally  de¬ 
clined  both  a  marriage  and  an  al¬ 
liance  which  might  plunge  England 
into  war. 

When  it  seemed  that  Elizabeth 
would  not  marry  and  leave  an  heir 
to  the  throne,  her  cousin,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  a  devout  Catholic, 
sought  to  be  named  as  her  succes¬ 
sor.  The  Catholics  in  England  even 
plotted  to  put  Mary  on  the  throne. 
The  plotters  were  discovered  and 
put  to  death.  In  the  end,  Mary 
suffered  a  like  fate. 

The  Spanish  ruler  felt  that  he 
should  avenge  Mary’s  death  as  well 
as  punish  the  English  for  breaking 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  Further¬ 
more,  he  resented  interference  by 
the  English  with  Spanish  trade  and 
colonization  of  America.  In  the 
war  that  followed,  Spain  was  de¬ 
feated.  England  was  saved  from  in¬ 
vasion  and  the  Church  of  England 
was  protected  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Spanish  Catholics. 

The  Reformation  in  England  laid  a 
foundation  for  religious  freedom  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  The  Church  of 
England  was  opposed  by  the  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  also  by  some  Protestants 
who  objected  to  it  because  it  re¬ 
tained  so  much  of  the  beliefs  and 
forms  of  worship  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  They  came  to  be  known 
as  “Puritans”  since  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  insisting  upon  what  they 
considered  a  purer  form  of  worship 
than  that  of  the  established  Church. 
Many  of  the  Puritans,  as  well  as 
some  Catholics,  came  to  this  con¬ 
tinent  to  gain  religious  freedom  and 
to  found  the  colonies  that,  as  we 
shall  read,  later  became  the  United 
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States.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  able 
to  make  the  Church  of  England 
secure  during  her  reign,  but  she 
could  not  settle  the  many  questions 
of  religion  for  all  of  the  English 
people. 

Whde  these  religious  struggles 
were  going  on  in  England,  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation  was  bringing 
about  changes  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Isles.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  great  reformer,  John  Knox, 
the  people  of  Scotland  became 
Protestant.  This  caused  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  situation  in  that  country 
since  the  Queen,  Mary,  remained 
a  Roman  Catholic.  After  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  death  the  religious  con¬ 
flict  continued  for  years.  There  was 
not  only  quarrelling  between  those 
who  wished  to  follow  the  estab¬ 
lished  Church  of  England  and  those 
who  wished  to  follow  the  Pope,  but 
the  various  Protestant  sects  often 
carried  on  heated  discussions  and 
even  conflicts  among  themselves. 

As  a  result  of  these  many  re¬ 
ligious  differences,  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  gradually  came  to  see  that  there 
should  be  freedom  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship  for  all.  We  may  consider  this 
principle  of  religious  freedom  an¬ 
other  contribution  of  the  English 
peoples  to  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Today  throughout  the  British 
Empire  we  can  find  many  different 
fakhs,  each  of  which  is  allowed  to 
worship  as  it  sees  fit. 

English  kings  continued  to  battle 
Parliament  for  the  right  to  govern. 
The  English  monarchs  of  the  16th 
and  part  of  the  17th  centuries  had 
again  become  very  powerful.  Some 
of  them  were  industrious,  clever, 
and  capable.  At  the  same  time  the 


barons,  who  were  constantly  op¬ 
posing  the  kings,  had  become  less 
powerful.  Long  wars  had  thinned 
their  numbers.  Feudalism  was 
gradually  dying  out  and  with  it  the 
feudal  powers  of  the  great  lords  de¬ 
creased.  Englishmen  began  to  look 
more  and  more  to  the  king  as  the 
head  of  the  nation.  Gunpowder 
came  into  use  at  about  this  time, 
and  as  the  king  controlled  all  can¬ 
non,  he  found  it  comparatively  easy 
to  keep  down  any  ambitious  baron. 
Furthermore,  England  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  carry  on  trade  with  other 
nations,  which  meant  not  only  a 
richer  and  more  contented  country 
but  also  a  new  source  of  funds  when 
the  king  needed  money.  All  of  these 
advantages  to  the  king  made  it 
begin  to  look  as  though  Parliament 
would  need  to  take  steps  to  protect 
the  rights  which  it  had  won. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  few  of  the  English 
rulers  should  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  were  all-powerful. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  we  find  a  king  who  boldly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  he  ruled  by  “divine 
right.” 

James  I  tried  to  rule  by  “divine  right.” 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  last  of  the 
Tudors.  When  she  died,  early  in  the 
17th  century,  there  was  no  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  throne.  Before  her  death, 
however,  Elizabeth  had  said  she 
favoured  James  VI  of  Scotland.  He 
was  a  Stuart,  a  distant  relative  of 
the  Tudor  family,  and  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  House  of 
Parliament  thought  that  because 
he  was  an  outsider  (from  Scotland) 
they  could  easily  control  him  and 
gain  more  power  at  his  expense. 

du 
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They  permitted  him  to  become 
King.  He  took  the  name  of  James  I 
of  England. 

But  James  I  had  other  ideas.  He 
declared  he  ruled  by  “divine  right” 
and  not  by  the  will  of  the  people 
or  any  group.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
say — 

The  state  of  the  monarchy  is  the  su- 
premest  thing  upon  earth,  for  kings  are  not 
only  God’s  lieutenants  upon  earth  and  sit 
upon  God’s  throne,  but  even  by  God  him¬ 
self  they  are  called  gods.  ...  1  will  not  be 
content  ...  to  make  the  reason  appear  of  all 
my  doings.  ...  I  would  wish  you  to  be 
careful  .  .  .  that  you  do  not  meddle  with 
the  main  points  of  government;  that  is  my 
craft.  .  .  . 

If  James  I  had  respected  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  as  set  down  in 
the  Great  Charter,  there  might 
have  been  no  trouble.  As  it  was, 
th  ere  was  trouble  in  abundance  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  Parliament. 
Each  struggled  for  the  power  to 
control  and  rule  the  nation.  James 
I  passed  laws  without  asking  Par¬ 
liament  for  their  approval.  He  de¬ 
manded  large  sums  of  money  to 
finance  his  extravagant  plans.  Both 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons  resented  his  deeds, 
and  Parliament  refused  to  grant 
him  money.  The  King  then  per¬ 
suaded  friends  to  loan  him  money 
with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  pay  them  back.  But  he 
never  paid  his  loans.  Instead  he 
sold  titles  to  these  people  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  payment. 

Friction  between  the  king  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  increased.  Constitutional,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  religious  disagreements 
all  worked  together  to  increase  the 
friction  between  England’s  kings 
and  the  Parliament.  The  Tudor  rul¬ 


ers  had  done  as  they  pleased  but 
had  been  careful  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  respecting  the  rights 
of  Parliament.  James  I  frequently 
gave  in  to  the  demands  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  but  at  the  same  time  irritated 
members  by  lectures  on  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  In  short,  James 
talked  too  much. 

Meanwhile,  England’s  growing 
prosperity  and  security  was  giving 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  a  stronger  feeling  of  inde¬ 
pendence  than  they  had  had  in  the 
previous  century.  The  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  Puritans  and  were  strict 
in  their  moral  views  as  well  as  being 
thrifty  and  prosperous.  They  dis¬ 
liked  the  King’s  extravagance  on 
both  economical  and  moral  grounds. 

Finally,  their  desire  to  change 
the  form  of  church  worship  was 
firmly  opposed  by  the  King.  The 
Puritan  members  of  Parliament 
realized  that  they  could  not  make 
these  changes  in  the  Church  until 
they  had  the  right  to  pass  laws 
against  the  king’s  wishes. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  the  feel¬ 
ing  between  James  I  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  became  more  tense.  There 
was  no  open  break,  however,  while 
James  I  lived. 

His  son,  Charles  I,  inherited  this 
tense  situation,  but  made  it  worse 
by  an  even  more  stubborn  pursuit 
of  his  father’s  policies.  War  with 
France  and  Spain,  verv  badlv  man¬ 
aged,  forced  Charles  to  ask  for  more 
money.  When  Parliament  refused 
his  request,  Charles  tried  in  vain  to 
finance  the  war  by  illegal  means. 
Parliament  therefore  drew  up  the 
Petition  of  Right,  the  second  great 
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charter  of  English  freedom.  Charles 
was  forced  to  accept  the  Petition  of 
Right  because  he  was  in  desperate 
need  of  money.  Some  of  the  many 
rights  granted  were: 

1.  No  one  could  be  taxed  without  con¬ 
sent  of  Parliament. 

2.  No  one  could  be  tried  in  a  military 
court  during  peace  time. 

3.  No  one  could  be  put  in  prison  with¬ 
out  trial  by  his  peers  (equals). 

4..  No  one  could  be  compelled  to  take  in 
soldiers  in  his  home. 

Charles  I  tried  ruling  by  divine  right 
and  lost  his  head.  Once  peace  was 
declared  and  Charles  needed  less 
money,  he  ignored  the  Petition  of 
Right.  He  ruled  for  eleven  years 
without  calling  Parliament  into 
session.  Like  his  father,  Charles  I 
sincerely  believed  that  he  was 
answerable  only  to  God  for  his 
actions,  certainly  not  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Then  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Charles  needed  money  again. 
He  summoned  Parliament  but  this 
time  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  made  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  whittle  down  the 
king’s  power. 

The  result  was  that  the  long 
struggle  between  king  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  reached  a  climax.  The 
country  was  stirred.  A  party  of 
royal  officers  and  many  of  the 
country  gentlemen  stood  by  the 
King,  but  the  middle  classes,  the 
Puritan  gentry,  and  most  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  against 
Charles  I.  Civil  war  broke  out. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the 
people’s  party  defeated  the  King 
and  his  party. 


Courtesy  of  Metropolitan  Museum 

Charles  I 

Charles  was  a  good  man  but  a  bad  king. 
He  really  believed  in  the  “divine  right  of 
kings”  and  that  belief  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold. 

Then  an  unusual  thing  happened. 
The  King  was  brought  to  trial. 
Charles  I,  a  “divine  right”  mon¬ 
arch,  was  taken  before  a  high  court 
of  justice.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
read  aloud,  “Charles  Stuart,  King 
of  England,  you  have  been  accused 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  England 
of  treason  and  other  crimes;  the 
court  has  determined  that  you 
ought  to  answer  for  the  same.” 

Charles  I  was  beheaded.  By  order 
of  Parliament  a  king  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted!  To  give  the  credit  due  to 
Charles  I,  we  must  say  that  he 
honestly  considered  himself  to  be  in 
the  right.  Furthermore,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage 
when,  without  losing  his  self-con¬ 
trol,  he  mounted  the  scaffold  and 
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Oliver  Cromwell 

Cromwell  was  an  English  dictator.  During 
his  Protectorate  many  of  the  democratic 
rights  of  the  English  were  suspended. 

died,  as  he  thought,  for  the  sake  of 
his  country. 

Oliver  Cromwell  became  dictator  of 
England.  Charles  I  was  executed  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  next  few  years  were  trouble¬ 
some  ones  for  England.  There  was 
no  king,  hut  there  was  a  controlling 
power  in  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
army.  The  House  of  Commons 
met  and  voted  to  abolish  the  office 
of  king  and  the  “useless  and  dan¬ 
gerous’’  House  of  Lords.  It  also 
declared  the  people  of  England  to 
be  a  “Commonwealth  and  Free 
State.” 

But  the  English  people  became 
dissatisfied  with  Parliament,  for  it 
refused  to  hold  new  elections.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  members  wanted  to 
keep  their  seats  in  Parliament  and 
thus  retain  their  power.  Finally 
Cromwell  and  his  soldiers  drove 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 


mons  out  of  the  halls  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  building.  Cromwell  had  the 
doors  locked  and  pocketed  the  key. 
The  government  of  England  was 
then  the  army  with  Cromwell  at 
the  head.  He  was  given  the  title  of 
“Lord  Protector,”  but  we  would 
simply  call  him  a  dictator. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  a  strong  ruler.  He 
was  deeply  religious  and  believed 
that  what  he  did  was  a  religious 
duty.  He  came  from  the  middle 
class,  not  from  nobility.  In  all  but 
name  he  was  king.  He  moved  into 
the  palace.  Like  a  king,  he  signed 
state  papers  with  his  first  name 
only,  “Oliver.”  His  rule  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  efficient  and  strict.  He 
had  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
heart.  Whether  the  people  liked  his 
measures  or  not,  they  were  forced 
to  do  what  Cromwell  thought  best 
for  them. 

Englishmen  of  the  17th  century 
wanted  their  rights  and  their  king. 
During  Cromwell’s  dictatorship 
Parliament  never  really  functioned. 
In  fact,  under  the  Protectorate, 
Cromwell’s  first  government,  Par¬ 
liament  consisted  of  only  one  house. 
For  the  first  time  Ireland  was  rep¬ 
resented.  But  this  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  certainly  not  democratic 
— it  was  absolute  autocracy,  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship. 

Democracy  took  a  step  back¬ 
ward  under  Cromwell.  Of  course, 
in  all  these  political  struggles  be¬ 
tween  the  kings  and  various  groups 
opposed  to  the  kings,  the  people 
were  benefiting  in  the  long  run. 
They  could  not  realize  this  at  the 
time  of  the  ceaseless  struggles  and 
conflicts;  nevertheless,  the  govern- 
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The  End  of  Parliament 

Like  any  other  dictator  Cromwell  found  that  he  could  not  get  on  with  an  elected 
Parliament.  He  thus  dismissed  it  with  the  words,  “Be  gone,  you  rogues.  You  have  sate 
long  enough.” 


ment  was  slowly  moving  toward  a 
more  liberal  rule.  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  gone  too  far  for  the  English 
people.  Englishmen  have  always 
known  and  insisted  upon  certain 
rights.  They  were  more  interested 
in  those  rights  than  in  having  a 
dictator  tell  them  what  was  best. 
Also,  the  English  people  were  used 
to  a  king.  Their  rights  they  must 
have,  and  a  king  as  well.  Further¬ 
more,  the  calmness  and  courage 
which  Charles  I  had  shown  at  the 
moment  of  his  execution  had  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  people. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  his 
son  tried  to  carry  on  the  strenuous 
work  of  his  father,  but  in  the  end 
he  was  forced  to  resign.  The  two 


Houses  of  Parliament  met  and  de¬ 
cided  to  communicate  with  Hol¬ 
land,  where  the  late  King’s  son  was 
living  in  exile.  With  great  pomp 
and  ceremony.  King  Charles  H  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  England. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  British 
have  had  a  king. 

Parliament  assumed  the  right  of 
electing  the  king.  I  he  return  of  the 
king  did  not  mean  the  victory  of 
the  royal  power  over  representative 
government.  The  King  had  been 
asked  to  the  throne  by  Parliament 
and  had  promised  to  respect  its 
rights  and  obey  its  laws.  It  is  true 
that  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  kings  tried  to  control  Par¬ 
liament.  But  when  James  II,  who 
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was  a  Catholic,  threatened  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Church  of  England,  gen¬ 
eral  rebellion  followed.  This  gave 
Parliament  the  opportunity  to 
depose  the  King.  Then  Parliament 
elected  a  new  King  and  Queen  from 
members  of  the  royal  family  who 
it  felt  could  be  trusted.  By  this 
action  Parliament  made  itself  the 
chief  power  in  the  government. 
Thus  was  settled,  for  all  time,  the 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  English 
kings  and  Parliament  for  the  power 
to  rule.  The  system  of  representa¬ 
tive  government  had  won.  The 
Englishmen  had  kept  their  king 
and  had  been  successful  in  their 
struggle  for  the  right  to  govern 
themselves. 

Now,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  Parliament  had  as¬ 
sumed  so  much  authority  that  it 
could  name  who  should  be  king. 
The  ruler  of  Holland,  William  of 
Orange,  and  his  wife  Mary,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Charles  I,  were  asked 
by  Parliament  to  become  King  and 
Queen  of  England.  But  before  they 
could  become  England’s  rulers  they 
were  told  of  the  conditions  which 
they  must  accept.  These  conditions 
were  in  the  form  of  a  written  docu¬ 
ment  called  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
1689,  William  and  Mary  signed  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  came  to  the 
throne  of  England.  This  was  an 
outstanding  achievement  in  a  more 
democratic  form  of  government.  It 
is  so  important  a  document  that  a 
hundred  years  later  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Its  conditions  are 
also  a  part  of  our  own  Constitution. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  repeated  and 
made  more  emphatic  the  other  two 


great  charters,  Magna  Carta  and 
the  Petition  of  Right,  which  you 
read  about  in  earlier  pages.  Among 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  were: 

1.  The  king  should  execute  only  such 
laws  as  are  authorized  by  Parliament. 

2.  Neither  excessive  bail  nor  fines  should 
be  imposed  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

3.  No  taxes  should  be  levied  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament. 

4.  The  election  of  members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  free. 

5.  There  should  be  freedom  of  speech 
and  debate  in  Parliament  without  fear 
of  impeachment  or  questioning  in 
court. 

From  this  list  you  can  see  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Parliament  made  sure  that  the 
king  would  have  to  respect  the 
rights  of  Englishmen. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  a  turning 
point  in  England’s  political  history. 
It  was  brought  about  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  Parliament,  particularly  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  rise 
of  the  middle  class  in  England  was 
in  the  background  of  this  whole 
story  from  about  1500  onward.  By 
1700  democratic  government  had 
really  begun  for  England.  Democ¬ 
racy  did  not  come  to  the  English 
people  within  a  few  short  years. 
Democracy  as  we  know  it  today 
took  over  a  thousand  years  to  de¬ 
velop. 

England  became  more  democratic 
and  developed  political  parties.  There 
were  many  political  conflicts  among 
many  groups  in  England  during 
her  development  into  a  great  na¬ 
tion.  The  king  fought  against  the 
barons,  the  rich  merchants  against 
both,  the  businessman  for  his  own 
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rights,  the  Church  for  its  privileges. 
They  all  wished  to  so  control  the 
government  that  whatever  the  gov¬ 
ernment  did  would  be  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  that  particular  group.  The 
first  job  of  all  these  groups  was 
to  weaken  the  power  of  the  king 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  no 
longer  dictate  and  enforce  his  will 
upon  the  English  people.  This  very 
thing  had  been  accomplished  in 
England  by  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  But  once  the  power  of 
the  king  was  subject  to  the  will  of 
Parliament,  the  various  factions  in 
Parliament  began  to  wrangle  among 
themselves  as  to  who  should  dic¬ 
tate  the  policies  of  the  government. 
Barons,  merchants,  churchmen,  and 
country  gentry  could  not  agree  on 
any  one  plan.  They  therefore  split 
into  various  groups  or  parties.  Thus 
we  have  the  rise  of  the  first  politi¬ 
cal  parties  in  England. 

The  people  who  felt  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  greater  power 
classed  themselves  as  a  group 
called  Tories.  Those  who  wished  for 
a  more  liberal  and  representative 
government  of  the  people  grouped 
themselves  into  a  party  called 
Whigs.  The  Tories  were  made  up 
of  country  squires,  clergymen,  and 
men  who  had  become  wealthy  be¬ 
cause  of  gifts  from  the  kings.  The 
Whigs  were  composed  of  merchants, 
businessmen,  and  some  barons  of 
great  wealth  who  feared  the  power 
of  the  kings.  The  Tories  believed 
in  a  strong  rigid  central  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Whigs  were  much  more 
democratic  in  their  beliefs;  they 
claimed  that  the  great  mass  of 
people  should  have  representation, 
and  they  feared  a  strong  autocratic 


government  headed  by  a  king. 

These  two  parties,  which  began 
in  the  18th  century,  have  kept 
those  general  beliefs  even  to  the 
present  day.  7  he  only  noticeable 
change  is  the  change  of  name:  the 
Tories  are  now  called  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  the  Whigs  are  called  the 
Liberals. 

Later,  in  the  story  of  Canada, 
you  will  read  of  an  almost  similar 
conflict  in  this  country  between  the 
Family  Compact,  who  believed  in 
a  government  by  a  chosen  few,  and 
the  Reformers  who,  like  the  Whigs 
in  England,  wanted  a  much  more 
democratic  form  of  government.  To 
the  Compact  party  the  name  Tories 
was  sometimes  given. 

The  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the 
English  throne.  After  the  death  in 
1714  of  Queen  Anne  who  had 
reigned  after  William  and  Mary, 
there  was  no  immediate  heir  to  the 
throne.  Parliament  named  George 
I,  a  German  ruler  and  a  descendant 
of  James  I,  as  the  next  King  of 
England.  He  came  from  a  German 
state  called  Hanover.  He  was  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  still  on 
the  throne  of  England,  although 
today  the  House  of  Hanover  is 
called  the  House  of  Windsor. 

For  over  200  years  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  George  I  have  ruled  Eng¬ 
land  without  further  civil  wars. 
Th  ese  kings  have  been  satisfied  to 
take  a  place  of  less  importance  and 
let  Parliament  do  the  actual  gov¬ 
erning.  And  since  1714  England 
has  progressed  steadily  toward  a 
more  democratic  government. 

When  George  I  came  from  Ger- 
many  to  assume  the  role  of  King 
of  England,  he  spoke  only  German. 
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Not  being  able  to  understand  what 
his  own  Parliament  was  talking 
about,  he  selected  a  group  of  advis¬ 
ers  to  instruct  him  on  government 
affairs.  This  group  of  advisers  was 
the  king’s  Cabinet.  This  idea  of  a 
cabinet  of  special  advisers  was  not 
new.  As  early  as  the  i5oo’s  the  king 
of  England  had  a  small  select  group 
of  men  around  him  called  a  Privy 
Council.  But  this  Privy  Council  in 
time  became  too  large  and  unwieldy 
and  gave  way  to  a  smaller  and  still 
more  select  group  of  personal  ad¬ 
visers  called  a  “Cabinet.”  At  first, 
the  king  tried  to  include  in  his 
Cabinet  persons  from  both  political 
parties.  But  this  was  not  successful, 
for  the  members  could  seldom  for¬ 
get  party  affiliations  enough  to  co¬ 
operate.  Thus  the  Cabinet  came  to 
be  composed  of  members  from  the 
majority  party.  Government  in 
England  has  run  much  more 
smoothly  since  this  idea  has  been 
in  operation.  It  also  means  that 
the  majority  party  in  Parliament 
really  runs  the  English  government 
and  they  rise  or  fall  on  election  by 
the  people. 

With  some  differences,  of  which 
we  shall  read  later,  Canada’s  parlia¬ 
mentary  system  follows  that  of 
Britain.  Indeed,  this  democratic 
parliamentary  government  is  one 
of  Britain’s  greatest  gifts  to  the 
world.  It  has  been  copied  in  one 
form  or  another  in  almost  all  the 
modern  civilized  nations. 

The  Prime  Minister  speaks  for  the 
government.  Members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  are  the  various  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government.  There 
are  approximately  nineteen  posi¬ 
tions,  such  as  Secretary  of  State  for 


Foreign  Affairs,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  First  Lord  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Secretary  for  War,  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  George  I, 
not  able  to  understand  English,  did 
not  attend  even  the  meetings  of  his 
own  Cabinet.  As  a  result,  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cabinet  assumed  the 
role  of  spokesman  for  the  Cabinet 
and  thus  for  the  government.  He 
became  known  as  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  Since  he  and  his  fellow 
Cabinet  members  were  all  members 
of  Parliament,  they  had  to  attend 
meetings  of  either  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  practice  goes  on  to  this  day. 
Every  so  often  you  will  read  or 
hear  of  the  Prime  Minister  appear¬ 
ing  before  a  session  of  Parliament, 
giving  the  opinions  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  defending  them  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Thus  in  a  sense  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  not  the  king,  as  you 
might  expect,  is  the  real  head  of 
the  English  government. 

The  first  Prime  Minister — and 
one  of  the  greatest — was  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Walpole.  A  leader  of  the  Whig 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  proved  to  be  a  great  financier, 
politician,  and  statesman.  He  came 
from  a  rural  section  of  England, 
and  seemed  more  interested  in 
farming  and  hunting  than  in  fierce 
political  conflicts.  Even  his  wealthy 
and  powerful  opponents  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  House  of 
Lords  admired  him  for  his  frank¬ 
ness  and  simple  truthfulness  in  de¬ 
bate.  There  was  no  sham  about 
Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

A  new  kind  of  revolution  brought 
reform  to  the  government.  But  with 
all  the  advancement  of  the  English 
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form  of  government,  the  great  mass 
of  people  still  had  no  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  own  will.  During 
Walpole’s  time  it  could  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  that  government  was  by 
the  rich,  the  well-born,  and  the 
able.  The  House  of  Lords  was  com¬ 
posed  of  nobles  or  peers  who  had 
inherited  their  titles,  and  of  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Elec¬ 
tions  to  the  House  of  Commons 
were  carried  on  openly,  and  anyone 
could  check  the  records  to  see  how 
his  neighbour  voted.  Moreover,  not 
everyone  had  the  right  to  vote.  In 
some  places  the  mayor  and  the  cor¬ 
poration  only  might  vote,  and  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons 
could  be  bought.  William  Pitt  once 
exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  “This  House  is  not  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .”  To  become  a  member 
of  Parliament  required  some  form 
of  wealth,  land,  or  high  position  in 
the  Church. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  people  in  England  lived  much 
as  their  grandparents  had  lived  be¬ 
fore  them.  There  had  been  little 
change  for  centuries  in  the  daily 
lives  of  the  people  or  the  ways  in 
which  they  made  their  living. 

Beginning  about  the  middle  of 
the  century,  an  immense  change 
took  place  in  England.  Some  writ¬ 
ers  say  that  it  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  development  in  the  long 
story  of  mankind.  The  ways  of 
living,  working,  playing,  and  think¬ 
ing  were  changed  almost  beyond 
belief.  No  longer  were  the  people 
dependent  upon  oxen  and  horses  as 
a  means  of  travel;  instead,  they 
could  go  by  train  or  steamship.  No 


longer  did  the  farmer  plant  his 
little  strips  of  grain,  peas,  and 
beans;  instead,  he  planted  crops  in 
larger  fields,  and  grew  in  addition 
such  products  as  clover,  turnips, 
beets,  and  sweet  potatoes.  No  longer 
were  goods  slowly  made  by  hand  in 
the  cottages  of  the  workmen;  in¬ 
stead,  they  were  produced  by  ma¬ 
chines  in  great  factories.  The  words 
“to  manufacture,”  which  originally 
meant  “to  make  by  hand,”  came 
to  mean  “to  make  by  machine.” 

As  a  result  of  these  new  methods 
of  production,  people  lived  more 
and  more  in  the  cities  instead  of  on 
the  estates  of  the  nobles  or  in  small 
country  villages.  Their  lives  were 
very  different  from  what  they  had 
been  before  factories  were  estab¬ 
lished.  These  and  many  other  such 
changes  have  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The 
period  of  most  rapid  change  was 
from  about  1750  to  1850,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Industrial 
Revolution  is  still  going  on. 

Many  new  inventions  brought  on  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century  in 
England,  the  greatest  changes  were 
in  the  methods  of  making  cloth,  in 
the  use  of  iron,  and  in  the  use  of 
steam  for  power. 

To  begin  with,  improvements 
were  made  in  machines  for  spinning 
thread  and  weaving  cloth.  These 
new  machines  were  at  first  run  by 
water  wheel  or  wind  mill.  Then  a 
Scotsman  named  James  Watt  so 
improved  the  efficiency  of  an  early 
steam  engine  that  steam  power 
could  be  used  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
the  spinning  and  weaving  machines. 
This  meant  that  a  great  many  of 
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these  machines  could  be  operated 
very  cheaply,  and  they  began  to  be 
grouped  together  in  large  factories. 
With  the  factories  rapidly  turning 
out  more  and  more  goods,  there 
was  need  of  a  better  and  more 
speedy  form  of  transportation.  The 
new  steam-power  was  applied  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  carriages  and 
the  railroads  came  into  existence. 
Steam  was  also  used  as  the  motive 
power  for  ships.  As  early  as  1S19  a 
steam-driven  ship,  the  Savannah , 
sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  had 
many  good  results.  It  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people  great  quantities 
of  goods  cheaply,  and  by  improv¬ 
ing  communications  it  brought  the 
peoples  of  the  world  into  closer 
relations  with  one  another.  As  we 
shall  read  later  in  the  story  of  our 
own  country,  the  union  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  in  North  America  was 
made  possible  by  the  invention  of 
the  railroad.  But  it  brought  with 
it,  too,  bad  results,  especially  in  the 
home  and  community  life  of  the 
people.  Many  workers  moved  from 
the  country  to  the  cities  that  sprang 
up  about  the  factories.  Here  they 
found  living  conditions  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  lived  in  miserable 
little  houses  and  dark  cellars  with 
no  conveniences.  Sometimes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  families  occupied  a  single 
room.  Contagious  diseases  were 
hard  to  control  and  often  spread 
rapidly.  Wages  were  low,  and 
women  and  children,  as  well  as 
men,  had  to  work  long  hours  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  food  and 
clothing.  Often  tired  children  were 
kept  awake  at  their  work  in  the 
factories  by  the  foreman’s  cane  or 


strap.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  much  of  the  story  of 
England  has  been  the  story  of  how 
th  ese  conditions  were  improved. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  had 
been  going  on  in  England  since 
1750.  Until  that  time  England  had 
been  an  agricultural  country  and 
the  powerful  men  of  England  were 
the  great  landowners.  But  when 
steam  power  was  harnessed  to  ma¬ 
chines,  to  engines,  and  to  ships, 
when  factories  began  to  turn  out 
great  quantities  of  goods,  and  ships 
began  to  carry  these  to  all  corners 
of  the  world,  the  balance  of  power 
shifted.  By  the  middle  1800’s  an¬ 
other  group  of  people  was  growing 
in  power.  These  people  were  the 
“middle  class,”  owners  of  banks 
and  manufacturing  plants,  ship¬ 
owners  and  merchants  of  world 
trade.  They  began  to  feel  their 
power,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  at 
first  to  get  Parliament  to  pass  laws 
for  their  benefit.  The  Industrial 
Revolution  also  greatly  increased 
the  class  of  industrial  workers  who 
gradually  learned  to  organize  and 
to  use  their  numerical  strength  for 
political  purposes. 

During  the  19th  century,  the 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man  continued.  At  intervals, 
various  reform  bills  were  passed. 
Finally,  in  1867,  the  industrial 
workers  received  more  representa¬ 
tion  and  the  right  to  vote.  These 
workers  had  a  real  leader  in  John 
Bright.  Living  at  the  same  time  was 
William  Gladstone,  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  and  leader  of  the  Whig 
Party.  The  Whigs  were  opposed  to 
the  Tories,  led  by  Disraeli  [diz  ray' 
li].  Between  these  two  parties, 
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fighting  for  power  and  influence, 
the  workers  benefited.  In  1872  the 
Australian  Ballot  Act  was  passed, 
making  all  voting  secret.  This  was 
an  important  step  forward  in  de¬ 
mocracy,  for  it  did  away  with  the 
evils  of  bribes  and  open  voting.  It 
has  been  in  operation  ever  since, 
and  is  now  generally  used  in  most 
countries.  These  democratic  steps 
forward  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
came  through  the  efforts  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

The  House  of  Lords  lost  its  hold  on 
the  government.  The  House  of  Lords, 
from  the  early  17th  century,  took 
little  or  no  part  in  passing  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  the  average  English¬ 
man.  It  was  satisfied  to  keep  things 
as  much  as  possible  as  they  were.  It 
fought  many  of  the  changes  which 
the  House  of  Commons  tried  to 
force  through,  and  many  times  it 
succeeded.  But  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  in  power  and  still  is.  In 
1918,  the  right  to  vote  was  given  to 
all  men  and  women  over  21,  re¬ 
gardless  of  property  qualifications. 
Democracy  in  England  was  at  last 
a  reality! 

Under  a  limited  monarchy,  England 
experienced  a  “Golden  Age.”  From 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to 
World  War  I,  England  had  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  under  her  new¬ 
found  democracy.  This  has  been 
called  Britain’s  “Golden  Age.” 
Great  political  reforms  had  been 
accomplished  down  through  the 
centuries  since  the  Battle  of  Has¬ 


tings  in  1066.  The  people  had  won 
a  hard  fight  for  their  rightful  repre¬ 
sentation  under  a  limited  mon- 
archy.  During  this  same  period  a 
great  empire  had  been  won  and  the 
flag  of  Britain  had  been  carried  to 
the  lour  corners  of  the  world. 

From  the  ordeal  of  World  War  I, 
England  emerged  on  the  victors’ 
side,  but  with  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  economic  and  political  prob¬ 
lems  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
most  important  social  upheaval  at 
home  was  the  rise  of  the  Labour 
Party.  In  1924  the  Labour  Party, 
with  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  as 
Pri  me  Minister,  formed  its  first 
Government.  Since  then  the  Labour 
movement  has  grown  and  in  1945 
the  Labour  Government,  with 
Clement  R.  Attlee  as  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  came  into  power.  Mr.  Attlee 
and  his  Government  took  up  the 
task  of  governing  a  Britain  which 
had  victoriously  survived  a  second 
World  War,  but  at  a  terrible  cost  in 
men,  money  and  ruined  cities. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more 
than  sketch  the  highlights  of  the 
story  of  Britain.  For  our  purpose 
it  is  important  to  know  that  in  their 
long  struggle  for  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  the  people  of  Britain  de¬ 
veloped  ideas  about  law  and  order, 
justice  and  government.  When  the 
British  went  out  to  conquer  an 
empire  they  carried  these  ideas 
with  them  and  planted  them  in  the 
soil  of  their  new  possessions.  They 
are  among  the  most  precious  things 
that  Canadians  have  inherited  from 
Britain. 
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Chapter  5  —  The  British  Founded  a  Great  Empire 


How  England  expanded  and  became 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
Many  interesting  events  mark  the 
growth  of  a  nation.  We  have 
learned  that  the  earlier  part  of 
England’s  story  was  a  period  of 
turmoil  and  conflict.  The  rulers 
of  petty  kingdoms  fought  among 
themselves,  and  attacks  upon  them 
by  foreign  foes  were  numerous. 
Gradually,  however,  that  part  of 
the  British  Isles  now  known  as 
England  came  to  be  the  home  of 
one  people  under  one  ruler.  England 
had  become  a  sturdy  nation. 

England  grew  by  conquering 
other  nations  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh.  This  was 
no  easy  task.  These  peoples  were 
independent,  fierce  fighters,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  their  own  countries.  Scot¬ 
land  and  England  were  officially 
united  when  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed  early  in  the  18th  century. 
Th  ese  four  peoples  came  to  be 
called  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  even  before  all  of  these 
countries  were  united  the  British 
people  had  begun  to  expand  across 
the  seas  to  search  for  new  lands 
and  to  conquer  a  great  empire. 

The  growth  of  British  sea  power.  The 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  British  Empire  was  Great 
Britain’s  control  of  the  seas.  This 
control  was  gained  only  through 
many  bitter  encounters  in  which 
English  ingenuity,  seamanship,  and 
daring  led  to  victory.  We  learned 


earlier  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  build  ships 
and  train  sailors  to  protect  his 
country  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Danes.  His  ships  were  swifter, 
steadier,  better  in  many  ways,  than 
those  of  the  Northmen.  About  two 
centuries  later,  when  sailing  vessels 
took  the  place  of  oar-driven  boats, 
Great  Britain  continued  to  build 
more  and  better  ships. 

For  many  years  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  content  to  rule  and  de¬ 
fend  their  homeland.  However,  the 
startling  discovery  by  Columbus, 
and  the  explorations  of  Cabot  and 
of  English  seamen  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  15th  century,  showed 
the  English  rulers  the  possibilities 
of  conquest  and  of  a  greater  over¬ 
seas  trade.  They  encouraged  for¬ 
eign  commerce  by  granting  aid  to 
English  merchantmen.  New  and 
larger  war-ships  were  built  and 
equipped  with  cannon,  especially 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

But  it  is  to  their  great  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  the  British  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  first  achievements 
that  really  led  to  the  mastery  of  the 
seas.  The  Queen  was  determined 
to  defend  her  countrv  against  all 
foreign  foes,  especially  Spain  and 
France.  She  had  a  new  type  of  war 
vessel  built  to  protect  exploring 
and  commercial  expeditions,  as  well 
as  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
England. 

The  struggle  with  Spain.  In  the 
meantime,  Spain’s  growing  hostility 
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Brown  Brothers 

Queen  Elizabeth  Confers  Knighthood  upon  Drake 


In  1580  Drake  returned  from  a  voyage  round  the  world.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  In  honour  of  his  achievement,  Queen  Elizabeth  boarded  his 
ship,  the  Golden  Hind.>  and  conferred  knighthood  upon  Drake.  This  picture  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  painting  by  the  artist  John  Gilbert. 


toward  England  broke  out  into  war. 
Spain  thought  Columbus’s  discov¬ 
ery  gave  her  the  first  claim  to  the 
whole  of  North  America  as  well  as 
to  South  America  and  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  She  resented 
the  fact  that  English  privateers 
were  interfering  with  Spanish  com¬ 
merce,  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies.  She  also  objected  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  British  occupation 
of  the  New  World.  As  a  climax  to 
the  situation,  the  daring  English¬ 
man,  Drake  (who  later  made  a 
voyage  around  the  world),  “singed 
the  King  of  Spain’s  heard”  by 
boldly  sailing  into  the  harbour  at 
Cadiz  with  only  four  of  England’s 
new  ships  and  destroying  a  Spanish 


fleet.  The  picture  above  shows 
Drake  being  knighted  by  his  queen. 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
year  1588  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  English,  for  in  it  the  Span¬ 
ish  Armada  fahr  mah'duh],  or  fleet, 
set  sail  from  Spam  to  attack  the 
English.  Storms  crippled  many  of 
the  ships,  and  when  the  Armada 
reached  British  waters  its  numbers 
were  greatly  reduced.  The  large 
Spanish  galleons  sailed  up  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  in  majestic  half-moon 
formation.  But  the  English  had  re¬ 
ceived  warning  and  were  prepared. 
Their  war  vessels  did  not  wait  but 
went  out  to  meet  them.  Rough  seas 
and  high  winds  made  the  heavy 
Spanish  galleons  hard  to  handle, 
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while  the  newer  and  faster  English 
ships  were  more  easily  managed. 
After  many  desperate  encounters, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  two  weeks, 
what  remained  of  the  Armada  was 
driven  into  the  North  Sea  from 
which  it  tried  to  return  home  by 
way  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 
Even  then  many  more  ot  the  Span¬ 
ish  ships  were  destroyed  by  a  fierce 
gale  before  thev  reached  their  ports 
in  Spain.  Spain  never  again  chal¬ 
lenged  the  English  on  the  high  seas, 
and  Britain  was  well  on  the  way 
toward  becoming  “mistress  of  the 
seas. 

British  settlements  were  enlarging  the 
Empire.  While  England  was  fighting 
Spain  for  naval  supremacy,  British 
expeditions  were  being  carried  on 
all  over  the  world.  During  this 
period  the  British  were  settling  such 
territories  as  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia;  Barbados,  Bermuda, 
and  Honduras  [hahn  doo'ruhs]  in 
the  West  Indies;  and  Gambia  in 
West  Africa. 

The  struggle  with  the  Netherlands. 
About  fifty  years  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  England  became  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  number  of  wars  with  the 
Netherlands  for  the  control  of  the 
North  Sea  and  trade  in  the  East 
Indies.  Many  of  the  conflicts  on 
the  waters  ended  without  glory  for 
the  English  and  with  disaster  to 
British  trade.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  Netherlands  were  exhausted 
and  England  was  left  stronger  on 
the  sea  than  any  other  maritime 
country.  It  was  during  this  conflict 
that  New  Amsterdam  became  New 
York. 

During  this  period,  too,  England 
gained  possession  of  territories  in¬ 


cluding  the  African  Gold  Coast,  the 
Bahamas  and  Jamaica,  and  parts 
of  Canada. 

The  struggle  with  France.  Scarcely 
had  peace  been  made  with  the 
Netherlands  when  England  began 
a  hundred-year  contest  with  France 
for  control  of  lands  in  America  and 
India.  Many  fierce  battles  between 
the  English  and  the  French  were 
fought  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  This  contest 
ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the 
English  off  the  coast  of  Spain  near 
Trafalgar  [truh  fal'ger]  in  1805  dur¬ 
ing  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 

Admiral  Nelson,  who  led  the 
English  fleet  to  victory  at  Trafalgar, 
became  one  of  the  outstanding  na¬ 
tional  heroes.  Just  before  joining  in 
battle  with  a  larger  fleet  of  French 
and  Spanish  vessels,  he  had  hoisted 
that  famous  signal,  “England  ex¬ 
pects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty.”  Through  his  daring  and  skil¬ 
ful  seamanship  the  English  won 
one  of  the  greatest  victories  in  naval 
history.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
battle  Nelson  was  fatally  wounded. 
Resting  in  the  arms  of  an  old  com¬ 
rade,  he  murmured,  just  as  the  guns 
ceased  firing,  “Now  I  am  satisfied. 
Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty.” 
In  recognition  of  Nelson's  victory 
a  square  in  London  has  been  named 
Trafalgar  and  a  tall  monument 
erected  there  in  Nelson’s  honour. 

Great  Britain  gained  control  of  both 
gates  to  the  Mediterranean.  Gibraltar 
[ji  brawl'ter)  stands  at  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
1'his  rocky  cape  near  the  southern¬ 
most  point  of  Spain  was  known  to 
the  mariners  of  ancient  times.  It 
was  the  scene  of  numerous  conflicts 
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The  British  Empire  at  the  Beginning  of  World  War  II 

This  map  shows  why  it  has  been  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  Empire.  Which  hemisphere  contains  more  British  territory? 


between  the  Moors  and  the  Span¬ 
iards,  but  finally  was  held  by  Spain. 
In  1704  Gibraltar  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  the  Dutch,  at  war 
with  Spain;  and  in  1713  it  was 
granted  to  Britain  by  a  treaty. 
Gibraltar  then  was  so  strongly  for¬ 
tified  by  the  English  that  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Spain  to  recapture  it 
failed.  This  control  of  the  western 
gate  to  the  Mediterranean  made 
possible  the  movements  of  British 
ships  which  brought  about  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile. 
“As  strong  as  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar”  has  come  to  be  a  common  ex¬ 
pression  to  describe  great  strength 
and  endurance. 

The  eastern  gateway  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  Suez  [soo 
ez']  Canal,  built  by  a  French  en¬ 
gineer,  de  Lesseps  [duh  luh'seps'], 
between  1859  and  1869.  The  funds 
for  the  canal  had  been  provided 
by  a  French  company  and  by  the 
Mohammedan  governor  of  Egypt. 
England  gamed  control  of  the 
canal  by  diplomacy  rather  than 


by  military  prowess.  The  English 
statesman,  Disraeli,  very  early  saw 
the  importance  of  this  canal  to 
England  and  watched  his  chance  to 
get  possession  of  it.  At  a  time  when 
the  governor  of  Egypt  was  in  great 
need  of  money,  Disraeli  was  able  to 
purchase  Egypt’s  share  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  eastern  gate  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus  to  con¬ 
trol  the  canal. 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of 
English  influence  in  northeastern 
Africa,  an  influence  which  grew  un¬ 
til  it  had  brought  about  control  of 
Egypt.  After  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  Egypt  regained  much  of  her 
independence,  but  England  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
control  of  the  gateways  to  the 
Mediterranean  enabled  England 
not  only  to  carry  on  her  commerce 
and  hold  her  power  in  eastern 
Africa,  but  to  play  an  important 
part  in  Asia  as  well. 

Many  territories  were  added  to  the 
British  Empire.  Throughout  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  the  British  Em- 
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pire  was  growing  rapidly.  Much 
of  Canada,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  was  settled,  and  much  of 
India  was  brought  under  British 
control. 

The  Far  East  was  also  invaded  by 
British  merchants  and  controlled 
by  British  power.  The  Chinese 
island  of  Hong  Kong  was  seized 
and  made  into  a  British  naval  base. 
It  became  one  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  centres  of  the  Far  East. 
Shanghai,  Canton,  and  other  Chi¬ 
nese  cities  were  opened  up  to  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  partial  foreign  con¬ 
trol,  principally  owing  to  British 
pressure.  Singapore  [sing'guh  pohr'] 
and  the  rest  of  the  Straits  Settle¬ 


ments  were  also  taken  over  as  a 
colony,  and  another  great  commer¬ 
cial  centre  was  developed  there. 

During  this  period  the  British 
flag  was  hoisted  over  many  more 
islands  and  territories,  all  import¬ 
ant  to  British  sea  power  and  com¬ 
merce.  Britain  had  gained  an  empire 
which  stretched  around  the  world. 

Britain’s  first  expansion  was  into 
the  continent  of  North  America. 
The  colonies  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  continent  grew  in 
time  to  be  the  important  new  na¬ 
tions,  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  story  of  these  two 
nations  will  be  told  in  Part  Three 
and  Part  Four  of  this  book. 


Progress  Marks  the  Story  of  the  'British  People 

The  little  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  whose  inhabitants 
speak  our  language  and  share  ancestors  with  a  good  many  of  us,  are 
the  seat  of  a  government  that  exercises  control  over  almost  a  fourth 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  English  Channel  and  the  seas  surrounding 
the  British  Isles  have  made  it  possible  for  the  British  to  develop 
separately  from  the  peoples  of  Europe,  but  have  not  protected  them 
in  the  past  from  invasion  and  occupation — by  Celts  from  western 
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Europe,  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes,  and  finally,  in  the  nth 
century,  by  Normans  led  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Out  of  the 
mingling  of  custom  and  blood,  the  British  people  as  we  know  them 
have  developed;  and  the  English  language,  founded  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  enriched  by  the  Norman,  with  traces  of  the  earlier  Celtic  and 
rich  borrowings  from  other  tongues,  has  grown  into  its  present  form. 

The  nation  which  today  we  know  as  Britain  has  reached  its 
present  strength  and  established  its  democratic  institutions  through 
centuries  of  struggle  between  conflicting  classes  and  ideas.  The 
seeking  of  power  by  different  classes  and  groups,  and  the  adjustment 
of  power  among  these  groups,  is  a  dramatic  chronicle  in  itself.  In 
following  this  story,  you  have  read  how  King  Henry  II  heightened 
the  king’s  prestige  by  strengthening  the  legal  system  of  the  nation, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  common  law.  \ou  have  read  of  the 
conflict  between  barons  and  churchmen  in  his  reign;  and  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  barons  and  the  king,  which  was  settled  when  King  John 
signed  the  Magna  Carta,  the  first  of  the  great  documents  that  defined 
the  rights  of  certain  groups  of  people.  The  rights  of  the  barons  were 
protected  by  the  Magna  Carta.  The  middle  classes  were  to  win  the 
recognition  of  their  rights  more  slowly,  through  representation  in 
Parliament. 

Wars  and  violence  accompanied  the  conflict  of  interests  and 
beliefs.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  civil  warfare  between  two 
families  who  claimed  the  throne.  At  the  end  of  this  strife,  the  first  of 
the  Tudor  rulers  came  to  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
second  of  the  Tudors,  had  its  share  of  conflict — between  the  crown 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Henry  broke  away  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  declared  that  the  king,  not  the  Pope, 
was  the  real  head  of  the  Church  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth 
strengthened  the  Church  of  England.  Her  reign  was  marked  by  the 
defeat  of  Spain’s  Armada;  a  great  literary  awakening  climaxed  by 
the  writings  of  Shakespeare;  and  a  growth  of  foreign  commerce.  The 
reign  of  the  Stuart  monarchs  who  followed  the  Tudors  was  the  period 
of  struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  kings  who  believed  in  their 
divine  right  to  rule  alone — the  period  in  which  Charles  I  was  deposed 
and  beheaded,  and  the  Puritan  Cromwell  made  ruler.  Two  other 
great  charters  of  human  liberty  came  out  of  these  stormy  years — 
the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Parliament— particu¬ 
larly  the  House  of  Commons — emerged  as  the  dominant  force  in  the 
government  of  Britain.  But  the  struggle  for  power  and  adjustment 
of  power  was  not  over.  Although  the  middle  classes  were  represented 
in  Parliament,  the  masses,  largely  because  they  were  not  landowners, 
were  not  represented.  When  membership  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  finally  broadened  to  represent  the  masses,  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  Britain  was  firmly  established.  It  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
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strength  which  enabled  the  nation  to  endure,  and  be  victorious  in, 
the  period  of  world  wars  which  was  to  come  in  the  20th  century. 

Another  great  force  which  had  been  at  work  in  England  was  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  which,  beginning  in  1750,  transformed  life 
through  the  invention  of  machines,  and  the  use  of  power.  Transpor¬ 
tation  was  speeded  up;  industry  moved  from  the  house  to  the 
factory.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  gained  in  power.  Factory 
workers — including  young  children — laboured  under  conditions  that 
would  seem  criminal  today.  Organized  protest  by  the  workers,  and 
the  occasional  sympathy  of  an  exceptionally  humane  employer 
finally  resulted  in  change.  Parliament  passed  laws  to  protect  the 
workers.  Labour  unions  grew  in  strength,  and  the  Labour  Party 
took  its  place  beside  the  other  political  parties  in  England. 

Whde  the  nation  was  developing  internally,  it  was  developing 
externally  into  an  empire.  First  the  English  had  brought  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  under  one  rule.  Then  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  united.  Through  later  centuries,  other  peoples  all 
over  the  world  were  joined  to  the  Empire.  The  expansion  of  Great 
Britain  was  largely  a  result  of  her  need  to  secure  resources  and  to 
develop  trade  and  was  made  possible  by  the  growth  of  British  sea 
power,  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  through  the  brilliant  victories  of  Nelson  in  the 
Napoleonic  Wars. 


SELF-TEST 

Look  back  upon  the  story  of  the  British  peoples  by  trying  this 
self-test. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  the  British  peoples  in 
test  form.  In  it  you  will  find  various  kinds  of  statements.  Some  you 
will  need  to  be  able  to  recognize  as  either  true  or  false;  some  you  will 
need  to  complete;  other  statements  you  will  have  to  arrange  in 
proper  time  order;  and  in  some  you  will  have  to  decide  which  of 
several  things  given  is  correct.  Do  whatever  the  test  calls  for.  Keep 
the  record  of  your  answers  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Do  not  mark  the 
book. 

I.  There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons  why  we  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  English,  among  which  are  their  influence  upon  ( a )  - , 

(b)  - ,  (c)  - .  All  Englishmen  could  be  British,  but  all  British 

are  not  English.  (T  or  F? )  The  famous  saying  that  “the  sun - 

- the  British  - ”  is  well  illustrated  by  sailing  westward 

across  the  Atlantic  from  England  to - ,  which  is  a  member  of  the 

British  Empire;  then  southwest  on  the  Pacific  to  another  member, 
the  small  continent  of - ;  then  northwest  up  to - with  its  mil- 
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lions  of  people;  then  up  through  the  Red  Sea  and  through  the 


Canal,  controlled  by  the  British;  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  out 

into  the  Atlantic  again  through  the  Strait  of - ,  also  controlled  by 

the  British.  Early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  were  somewhat 
isolated  from  Europe.  (T  or  F?) 

2.  The  courageous  adventurers  whose  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of 
an  Englishman  arrived  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  following  order 
(arrange  correctly):  Saxons,  Celts,  Romans,  Normans,  and  Danes. 
The  traces  of  Roman  civilization  still  left  in  England  show  that  the 
Romans  with  their  efficient  army  found  it  a  simple  matter  to  subdue 
the  Celtic  Britons.  (T  or  F? )  The  Saxons  were  good  settlers.  (T  or 

F?)  Christianity  was  brought  back  to  England  by - .  This  was 

during  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  (T  or  F?)  Three  of  the  several 

reasons  why  Alfred  the  Great  may  be  called  great  are:  (a)  - , 

( b )  - ,  (c)  - .  William  the  Conqueror  laid  the  foundation  of 

the  English  nation  by:  (a)  adding  many  new  words  to  the  English 
language;  ( b )  introducing  the  customs  of  chivalry;  (c)  making 
himself  the  chief  feudal  lord  and  establishing  a  strong  central 
government. 

3.  Some  of  the  early  steps  in  the  protection  of  human  rights, 

which  were  taken  during  the  time  of  Henry  II,  were  (a)  - , 

( b )  - ,  (c)  .  Another  important  step  in  the  struggle  for  jus¬ 

tice  was  the  Great  Charter  which  was  forced  by  the  barons  from  King 

-  in  the  year  - .  It  deserves  to  be  called  “great”  because, 

among  other  reasons,  it  called  upon  the  king  to  act  according  to - , 

not  his  own  wishes.  The  main  reason  why  the  power  of  Parliament 
became  great  was  because  Parliament  managed  to  gain  control  of 

the  - .  During  the  four-hundred-year  struggle  between  the 

English  monarchs  and  the  Parliament  over  the  right  to  rule,  the  age- 

old  idea  of  the - to  rule  was  insisted  upon  by  such  kings  as 

- and - ,  who  lost  his  head  in  the  civil  revolt  led  by - , 

who  became  military  dictator  of  England.  But  the  English  people 
preferred  a  king.  (T  or  F?)  By  the  end  of  the  (14th,  16th,  17th 
century)  the  power  of  Parliament  had  become  supreme,  and  the 
English  had  drawn  up  a  statement  of  their  rights  in  a  document 
known  as  the - of - .  Two  of  its  provisions  were - and - . 

4.  From  the  time  of  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  (4th, 

6th,  8th,  10th  century)  until  the  time  of  King - ,  England, 

like  the  rest  ol  medieval  Europe,  was  -  -  m  its  religious 


belief.  For  a  time  the  monarch  named 


defended  the  faith 
who  had  begun 


against  the  teaching  of  the  German  monk, 

the  religious  movement  known  as  the  - .  But  the  King  wanted 

to  take  over  the  church  lands  and  taxes  lor  himself,  and  he 
wanted  to  remarry;  so  he  broke  away  from  the  •  His 

daughter,  Queen  -  strengthened  the  Church  of  England,  which 
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was - in  belief.  The  principle  of  religious  freedom  can  be  traced 

back  to  these  times  in  the  story  of  England.  (T  or  F?) 

5.  Study  the  illustrated  map  on  the  following  page,  and  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  answer  the  following  questions. 

(a)  What  evidences  do  you  find  that  early  man  once  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  England?  ( b )  What  point  in  the  British  Isles  was 
of  great  interest  to  ancient  peoples?  (c)  On  what  river  is  London? 
( d )  What  natural  conditions  caused  this  part  of  the  British  Isles  to 
become  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire?  ( e )  Do  you  see  any  reason 
why  the  English  Channel  is  a  “choppy  sea”?  (/)  Note  where  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  defeated.  Why  should  the  English  have  decided 
to  give  battle  to  the  galleons  of  Spain  at  this  point?  (g)  Locate 
Hadrian’s  Wall.  What  people  built  this  wall  and  why  was  it  built? 
( h )  What  different  types  of  vessels  do  you  see  in  the  waters  about 
the  British  Isles?  ( i )  What  does  each  type  of  vessel  tell  you  about 
British  history  or  trade? 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

‘ Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  Artist 

1.  Make  a  comparison  chart  for  the  British  colonial  empire.  Use 
headings  such  as  “Location,”  “Size,”  “Peoples,”  “Government," 
“Products,"  etc.  See  encyclopedias,  or  British  Empire,  by  Stephen 
Leacock. 

2.  Make  a  trade  chart  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
that  shows  what  the  British  possessions  supply  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  and  what  they  receive  from  her.  See  British  Empire,  by  Stephen 
Leacock,  or  look  up  the  individual  dominions  and  colonies  in  an 
encyclopedia. 


Topics  for  Talks 

“Strong  are  the  ties  that  bind."  Imagine  that  you  are  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  newly  arrived  in  London,  and  that 
you  are  about  to  make  your  first  speech  at  a  dinner  given  in  your 
honour.  Prepare  a  short  after-dinner  talk  that  will  show  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  British  people  by  describing  some  of  the  many  ideas 
and  customs  we  have  in  common  with  them,  and  by  expressing  our 
appreciation  for  the  debt  our  civilization  owes  to  theirs. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Imagine  that  there  had  been  a  Press  Gallery  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  that  Cromwell  drove  out  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  Press.  Write  a 
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vivid  account  of  the  incident  for  your  newspaper,  in  modern  style, 
complete  with  headings  and  lead  sentence. 

2.  Write  a  vivid  description  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  II  in  1953.  Picture  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  this  colourful 
and  thrilling  occasion. 

Ideas  for  Tour  Little  Theatre 

Form  a  group  of  amateur  actors  to  present  scenes  from 
Shakespeare’s  plays.  Before  the  scenes  are  presented,  have  a  master 
of  ceremonies  give  a  brief  biography  of  Shakespeare,  and,  before 
each  scene,  the  story  of  the  play  from  which  it  is  taken.  Perhaps 
your  English  teacher  will  help  you  select  scenes  suitable  for  such  a 
programme. 

Candidates  for  Tour  'Album  of  Famous  ' People 

Cromwell,  Winston  Churchill,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Henry  II, 
Henry  VIII,  Shakespeare,  General  James  Wolfe,  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  candidates  listed  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  famous  people 
who  have  been  important  in  the  political  and  cultural  development 
of  the  British  Empire.  Choose  five  famous  people  to  represent  the 
British  in  your  Album. 


INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  ENGLAND 

Compton s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  “England:  Motherland  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  Empire”;  and  Index. 

Davis,  W.  S.  Life  in  Elizabethan  Days.  Through  sport,  education,  super¬ 
stition,  costumes,  and  the  theatre,  the  author  paints  a  picture  of  the 
customs  and  social  life  of  Elizabethan  England. 

Guerber,  H.  A.  The  Story  of  the  English.  “Elizabeth  was  extravagantly 
fond  of  dress  and  display.” 

Kingsley,  Charles.  Westward  Ho!  A  story  of  adventure  during  the 
period  of  the  rivalry  between  England  and  Spain. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill.  Puck,  the  spirit  of  English 
history,  who  can  “think  for  centuries  at  a  time,”  entertains  two  young 
people  with  his  stories  of  how  England  was  born. 

Major,  Charles.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  A  romantic  tale  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Pyle,  Howard.  Men  of  Iron.  “A  wonderful  picture  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.” 

Quennell,  M.,  and  Quennell,  C.  H.  B.  A  History  of  Everyday  Things 
in  England.  “Wigs,  long  and  much  curled,  were  seen  on  every  man.” 

Tappan,  E.  M.  In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  “.  .  .  you  shall  be 
hanged  like  a  Dane  to  the  nearest  tree.” 

- .  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  “.  .  .  declared  she  to  her  council, 

‘a  queen  does  not  lend  aid  to  rebels.'  ” 


PART  TWO 


THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE  ESTABLISHED  A 
NATION  AND  SPREAD  THE  IDEAS  OF 
LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  AND  FRATERNITY 


1.  The  Geography  of  Their  Land  Has  Influenced  the  Story  of 

the  French  5 2 

2.  The  French  Formed  a  Nation  and  1  heir  Monarchs  Became 

Supreme  57 

3.  The  Spirit  of  France  Broke  Forth  in  Revolution  and  the 

People  Struggled  for  Liberty  68 
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So  This  Is  France! 


France  is  known  as  the  land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  From 
its  location,  do  you  see  why  we  say  that  France  stands  at  the  crossroads 
of  civilization?  What  neighbouring  countries  do  you  think  must  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  story  of  France?  What  parts  of  France 
are  fairly  well  protected  from  neighbouring  countries  bv  mountains  and 
seas?  Where  has  nature  given  her  the  least  protection?  What  did  the 
lack  of  natural  barriers  along  this  one  frontier  have  to  do  with  strategy 
in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II? 

Trace  the  great  rivers  that  form  the  beautiful  valleys  of  France. 
These  valleys  are  fertile  as  well  as  beautiful.  From  the  map,  what  means 
of  getting  food,  besides  farming,  do  you  think  the  French  people  have? 
Perhaps  you  know  of  some  products  which  the  French  export.  In  the 
story  which  follows,  you  will  learn  that  other  countries  have  imported 
vital  ideas  as  well  as  manufactured  goods  and  art  objects  from  the  French. 
\ou  will  also  learn  of  the  French  people’s  dramatic  struggle  for  freedom 
and  the  effect  that  it  had  on  many  other  lands.  France,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  played  an  important  part  in  the  discovery,  exploration,  and  settle¬ 
ment  of  Canada. 
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Chapter  i  —  The  Geography  of  Their  Land  Has  Influenced  the 

Story  of  the  French 


Canada  and  France  have  many 
bonds.  The  bonds  between  Canada 
and  France  have  always  been  close. 
Long  before  this  country  was  called 
Canada,  it  was  known  as  New 
France  and  was  governed  from 
France  by  the  French  king.  The 
explorers  who  discovered  it  and  the 
men  and  women  who  first  settled 
in  Canada  were  French.  Voyageurs, 
hunters,  and  trappers,  pressing  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  first 
settlements,  have  left  traces  of 
their  passage  in  such  place  names 
as  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Souris,  Bienfait,  Roche 
Percee  and  Quesnel. 

Today  in  Canada,  descendants  of 
the  French  settlers  form  one  third 
of  our  population.  Most  of  these 
live  in  the  province  of  Quebec  but 
there  are  contingents  of  French 
Canadian  settlers  in  Ontario,  the 
Maritimes  and  the  West.  Since 
their  language,  religion  and  civil 
rights  were  preserved  to  the  French 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  French  is  still  an  official 
language  in  Canada  and,  with  Eng¬ 
lish,  may  be  used  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  Cultural  ties  have  thus 
always  been  strong  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  France,  and  when  Canada 
began  to  expand  her  interest  in 
world  affairs,  France  was  the  first 
European  country  in  which  a  Cana¬ 
dian  legation  was  opened. 

In  our  own  day,  the  bonds  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Canada  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  part 


played  by  the  Canadian  Army  in 
the  liberation  of  France.  From 
Dieppe  and  the  Normandy  land¬ 
ings  Canadian  soldiers  participated 
in  every  major  campaign  in  France. 

The  geography  of  France  places  her 
at  the  crossroads  of  western  Europe. 
France  is  a  remarkably  small 
countrv  when  one  considers  her  im- 

j 

portance  as  a  nation.  Its  area  is 
less  than  half  that  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  which  was  once  a 
colony  of  France.  The  distance 
from  the  southernmost  to  the  nor¬ 
thernmost  border  is  only  about  six 
hundred  miles  and  from  the  eastern 
border  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
is  a  little  over  five  hundred  miles. 
But  what  France  may  lack  in  size 
has  been  made  up  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  her  location.  She  is  at  the 
crossroads  of  western  Europe.  The 
traveller  is  likely  to  cross  France 
several  times  as  he  visits  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

The  armour  of  geography  leaves 
France  with  but  one  weak  spot.  France 
is  shaped  roughly  like  a  hexagon, 
as  you  can  see  from  the  map  op¬ 
posite  page  51.  Five  of  the  six 
sides  are  formed  by  natural  boun¬ 
daries — seas,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
These  boundaries  we  might  con¬ 
sider  a  geographic  protection  be¬ 
hind  which  the  people  of  France 
have  been  able  to  develop  a  lan¬ 
guage,  customs,  and  a  national 
spirit  entirely  their  own. 

On  the  northwest,  the  narrow  but 
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France  Is  a  Land  of  Many  Rivers 


C opy  right,  The  Timet 


Here  we  see  one  of  the  long,  low,  heavily-laden  canal  boats  which  make  their  way  by  a 
network  of  rivers  and  canals  from  the  sea  ports  to  the  very  heart  of  France.  Canadian 
wheat  is  often  carried  in  boats  like  these.  It  is  loaded  aboard  them  from  the  ocean-going 
steamers  from  Montreal  in  French  ports. 


rough  English  Channel  has  helped 
to  separate  the  French  and  the 
British.  "Vet  since  the  French  and 
the  British  were  such  close  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  also  became  rivals  who 
fought  endless  wars,  as  we  shall 
see,  through  centuries.  It  was  one 
of  these  wars  which  saw  Canada 
change  from  French  to  British 
hands.  To  the  west  are  the  choppy 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  On 
the  south,  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  mighty  Pyrenees  form  a 
natural  fortress  over  nine  thousand 
feet  high  and  250  miles  long.  Far¬ 
ther  east  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  wash  the  coast  until 


the  border  between  France  and 
Italy  is  reached.  There  the  famous 
Alps  begin  almost  at  the  water’s 
edge  and  extend  northward;  the 
mountain  ridges  and  peaks,  for  the 
most  part,  form  the  eastern  border 
of  France.  P"or  about  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  eastern  border 
the  historic  Rhine  River  forms  a 
natural  boundary. 

The  northeastern  part  of  France, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  map  on  page 
50  is  naturally  protected  by  the 
rough,  hilly  country  in  the  region 
of  the  modern  city  of  Verdun  [veP 
duN'].  There  the  earth  layers  slope 
gradually  toward  the  interior  of 
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France,  but  are  sharply  upturned 
against  any  foreign  foe  who  might 
come  from  the  northeast.  But  from 
this  point  to  the  English  Channel, 
France  has  no  geographic  armour. 
The  low  coastal  plains  which  ex¬ 
tend  along  the  Belgian  border  form 
a  smooth  path  into  the  heart  of 
France.  Invading  enemies  have 
often  taken  advantage  of  this  fact. 
However,  since  natural  boundaries 
long  protected  France  from  neigh¬ 
bouring  peoples,  to  so  large  an  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
geography  has  helped  the  French 
to  develop  a  distinct  and  separate 
nation. 

France  is  a  country  of  many  rivers 
and  canals.  In  France  there  are  over 
four  thousand  miles  of  rivers  and 
over  three  thousand  miles  of  can¬ 
als.  Together  these  give  France  a 
network  of  water  transportation. 
The  long,  heavily-laden  canal  boats 
being  slowly  drawn  from  lock  to 
lock  are  a  common  sight  in  France. 

The  map  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
location  and  length  of  the  four 
most  important  rivers.  The  great¬ 
est  is  the  Rhone,  up  which  French 
and  American  troops  drove  into 
German-held  territory  in  World 
War  II.  The  Rhone  rushes  south¬ 
ward  down  its  beautiful  valley, 
passing  through  busy  manufactur¬ 
ing  cities  and  finally  emptying  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  other  three  chief  rivers  have 
their  mouths  on  the  western  coast 
of  France.  The  Loire  [lwahr],  over 
625  miles  in  length,  is  the  longest 
of  all.  It  rises  in  the  highlands  of 
south-central  France,  and  empties 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  The 


Garonne  [gah'ron']  rises  in  the 
high  Pyrenees,  drains  southwestern 
France,  and  empties  into  the  large 
bay  of  the  Gironde  off  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  Bordeaux  [bohr'doh'],  an 
important  French  city,  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne. 

But  of  all  the  great  rivers,  the 
Seine,  with  its  tributaries,  is  bound 
up  most  closely  with  the  story  of 
France.  In  a  graceful  curve,  it  flows 
through  the  heart  of  Paris.  There, 
in  midstream,  is  a  small  island 
called  the  Cite  [see'tay'],  which 
hundreds  of  years  ago  was  the 
original  city  of  Paris.  Though  Paris 
is  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  and  deep-draft  ships  cannot 
reach  it,  the  Seine  has  made  the 
city  a  river  port. 

Paris  lies  at  the  centre  of  a  basin 
— the  valley  of  the  Seine.  This 
valley  of  some  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  is  the  most  fertile  and 
best  farmed  region  in  France.  From 
the  air  it  gives  the  impression  of  a 
vast  park  with  patches  of  green 
woodlands  and  neatly  cultivated 
fields. 

The  Marne  [mahrn]  is  the  most 
important  tributary  of  the  Seine. 
Time  and  again  it  has  served  as  a 
feudal  moat  for  France,  holding 
back  the  first  rush  of  the  invaders. 

The  wide  coastal  plain  and  the  mild 
climate  favour  agriculture.  A  wide  and 
fertile  plain  extends  along  the  coast 
of  France  from  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
south  to  the  boundary  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  north.  This  coastal 
area  is  a  region  of  many  small  farms 
which  are  carefully  worked  by 
hardy  French  peasants.  In  recent 
times  French  farms  have  been  able 
to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  nation's 
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food  requirements.  Fruit,  root 
crops,  and  cereals  are  raised.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  particularly  good  for  the 
raising  of  wheat,  and  France  is  the 
leading  wheat-producing  country 
of  western  Europe.  But  in  order 
to  supply  enough  of  the  long  loaves 
of  coarse  white  bread  which  are  a 
common  article  of  food  in  the  daily 
diet  of  a  French  family,  some  gram 
must  still  be  imported.  In  many 
parts  of  France  the  fertile  soil  and 
the  temperate  climate  nourish 
hundreds  of  vineyards,  and  France 
is  one  of  the  greatest  wine-produc¬ 
ing  nations  of  the  world. 

The  raising  of  livestock  is  also 
an  important  part  of  French  farm¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  the  average  French 
farmer  depends  on  the  sale  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  animal  products  for  a 
large  part  of  his  cash  income.  Dairy 
cattle  are  raised  chiefly  along  the 
coastal  plain  and  in  the  northwest. 
The  sheep-raising  industry  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Paris  basin  and  in  the 
hilly  area  of  southeast  France. 
Ewes’  milk  is  used  in  some  sections 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  such 
as  the  famous  Roquefort. 

The  seas  yield  resources  to  the 
French  fishermen.  About  a  hundred 
thousand  of  the  French  people 
make  their  living  as  fishermen. 
Small  fishing  boats  travel  to  the 
coasts  of  Iceland  and  Newfound¬ 
land  in  search  of  the  valuable  cod. 
Also,  millions  ol  pounds  of  sardines, 
herring,  and  mackerel  are  caught. 
Lobsters,  oysters,  shrimp,  and  other 
sea  delicacies  are  supplied  to  mar¬ 
kets,  not  only  in  the  towns  of  the 
coast  but  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

“Made  in  France”  is  considered  a 
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Paris  and  the  Seine 

Among  the  most  important  rivers  in  France 
is  the  Seine  on  which  stands  the  capital, 
Paris.  The  canal  boats  make  Paris  an 
important  river  port. 


guarantee  of  quality.  French  industry 
developed  in  small  units  that  con¬ 
centrated  on  producing  quality 
products.  The  rest  of  the  world 
has  come  to  expect  that  things 
made  in  France  will  be  articles  of 
both  quality  and  beauty,  for  the 
French  standards  of  workmanship 
are  high.  France’s  reputation  is 
well  established  for  pottery  and 
porcelain,  perfumes,  textiles,  ladies’ 
fashions  and  cosmetics.  French 
wines  find  a  ready  market  in  many 
foreign  lands. 

O 

The  textile  industry  in  France 
has  had  a  long  history.  In  recent 
times  the  manufacturers  have  had 
to  import  the  greater  part  of  their 
raw  materials,  wool  from  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Australia,  cotton  from  the 
Einited  States,  silk  from  China  and 
Japan,  and  flax  from  Belgium.  But 
French  textiles  are  of  such  high 
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By  Burton  Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 

Paris  is  a  Lovely  City 


First  built  on  a  small  island  in  the  Seine, 
Paris  is  a  city  of  many  bridges. 

quality  that  exports  of  lace,  silk, 
carpets,  flannels,  and  cotton  mate¬ 
rials  command  a  high  price  in 
foreign  markets. 

Delicate  and  valuable  porcelains 
have  been  made  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  at  Sevres  [sehv’r] 
near  Paris.  All  Canadians  are  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  beautiful  Limoges 
[lee'mohzh']  china,  which  comes 
from  a  town  of  that  name  in 
F  ranee. 

Large-scale  manufacturing  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  recent  times.  France  has 
deposits  of  coal,  of  iron  and  other 
metals.  Iron  and  steel,  and  various 
metal  products  have  long  been 
manufactured  by  the  French,  but 
these  industries  were  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  after  World  War  I.  The  war 
itself,  with  its  heavy  demands  for 


large  quantities  of  materials,  was 
one  cause  of  expansion  in  industry. 
The  enemy  occupation  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  area,  in 
northern  F'rance,  made  it  necessary 
for  the  French  to  establish  factories 
in  other  regions.  World  War  I  was 
also  responsible  for  the  increased 
development  of  electric  power  in 
France.  When  coal  mines  were 
ruined  during  the  war,  the  French 
turned  to  “white  coal,”  or  the  elec¬ 
tric  power  which  could  be  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  rushing  waters  of 
their  mountain  streams.  Much  of 
this  electric  power  is  used  in  indus¬ 
try,  but  still  France  has  to  import 
some  of  the  coal  she  requires. 

Another  factor  in  increasing  the 
total  output  of  industry  was  the 
territory  France  regained  from  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Alsace-Lorraine  [al'zas'  loh'rayn'], 
previously  held  by  Germany,  con¬ 
tains  large  iron  and  potash  deposits, 
as  well  as  textile  and  chemical  in¬ 
dustries. 


France  is  an  important  commercial 
nation.  The  great  French  ports  of 
Cherbourg  [sher'boor'j,  Le  Havre 
[luh-ahv’r],  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux 
[bohr'doh'],  and  Marseille  handle 
a  tremendous  volume  of  foreign 
trade  in  normal  times.  Foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  are  imported, 
but  France  is  much  more  nearly 
self-sufficient  than  Great  Britain. 
In  normal  times  exports  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  metal  goods,  and  chemical 
products  have  increased.  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  textile  products,  however, 
are  still  the  most  valuable  items  of 
export.  Many  of  the  goods  which 
France  exports  are  high  quality,  or 
luxury,  goods. 
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Chapter  2  —  The  French  Formed  a  Nation  and  Their  Monarchs 

Became  Supreme 


The  story  of  France  reaches  back 
into  the  dim  past.  Who  were  the  first 
people  to  live  in  that  part  of 
Europe  we  now  call  France?  The 
question  is  hard  to  answer.  The 
first  permanent  inhabitants  of  this 
land  which  is  now  France  were  Cro- 
Magnon  men  who  came  into  west¬ 
ern  Europe  about  25,000  years  ago. 
They  were  the  “first  settlers”  and 
seemed  to  have  been  replaced  by 
other  peoples  in  France  by  the 
time  written  records  began. 

The  written  story  of  France  began 
with  Gaul.  Hundreds  of  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Christ  a  tribe  of 
people  called  the  Celts  lived  in  this 
region.  They  belonged  to  the  same 
group  of  people  as  the  Celtic  in¬ 
vaders  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the 
early  times  about  a  half  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Romans  became  interested  in  this 
land  of  the  Celts,  conquered  the 
people,  and  began  to  rule  their 
country,  which  they  called  Gaul. 
For  over  four  hundred  years — until 
the  Roman  Empire  began  to  crum¬ 
ble  in  the  5th  century — the  Romans 
ruled  the  Gauls  with  an  iron  hand. 

The  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul 
made  a  permanent  impression  on 
the  country.  The  Romans  built 
immense  buildings,  roads,  bridges, 
and  aqueducts,  many  of  which 
were  so  well  constructed  that  they 
are  still  standing.  There  is  an  aque¬ 
duct  near  Nimes  fneem]  which  once 
carried  water  to  that  city  of  south¬ 
ern  France.  Traces  of  Roman  laws 


are  to  be  found  in  the  French  civil 
code  of  modern  times. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Gauls  was 
language.  When  Caesar  conquered 
Gaul,  he  found  the  natives  speak¬ 
ing  a  crude  Celtic  tongue.  The 
conquering  Romans,  of  course, 
spoke  Latin.  And  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  Roman  rule,  Latin  became 
the  common  language  of  Gaul,  so 
that  the  Celtic  language  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  Later  Gaul  was  con¬ 
quered  by  German  invaders  who 
brought  their  own  language  which 
was  gradually  mixed  with  the 
spoken  Latin  of  the  conquered 
peoples.  From  this  combination 
modern  French  developed.  This 
mixing  of  the  Celtic  tongue  with 
the  Latin  language  of  the  Romans 
explains  why  French  is  known  as 
a  Romance  language,  as  are  also 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Even  the  be¬ 
ginning  student  of  French  who  has 
studied  some  Latin  will  recognize 
many  similar  words  in  the  two  lan¬ 
guages,  such  as  father:  pater ,  pere; 
mother:  mater,  mere;  sister:  soror, 
sceur;  brother:  frater ,  frere. 

When  Rome  weakened,  barbarian 
tribes  came  into  Gaul.  For  a  long  time 
Rome  ruled  as  mistress  of  the 
world,  but  in  the  3rd  century  the 
Roman  Empire  began  to  weaken. 
Gradually  the  German  barbarian 
hordes  from  the  north  and  east  be¬ 
gan  coming  into  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  Europe  to  find  new  lands  and 
homes.  These  invaders  from  north- 
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Roman  Aqueduct  at  Castries 


The  Romans  were  very  fond  of  that  part  of  France  which  joined  Italy,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Provincia,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Provence.  Here  they  founded 
colonies  and  built  towns  of  which  remains  still  stand  today,  like  the  aqueduct  at  Castries, 
pictured  above.  What  is  an  aqueduct  and  how  does  it  get  its  name? 


ern  Europe  were  glad  to  come  into 
Gaul  because  they,  themselves, 
were  being  hard  pressed  in  their 
homelands  bv  a  yellow-skinned  race 

m/ 

of  people  from  Asia  called  Huns. 

Three  different  barbarian  peoples 
settled  in  Gaul.  A  group  known  as 
West  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  took  up 
their  homes  in  the  south  near  the 
Pyrenees;  the  Burgundians  settled 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Rhone 
River;  and  the  most  able  of  all  the 
invaders,  the  Franks,  began  to 
spread  westward  from  the  Rhine 
Valley.  The  Gauls,  whom  the 
Romans  had  helped  to  civilize, 
gradually  mixed  with  the  conquer¬ 
ing  German  tribes  and  occupied 


the  central  part  of  the  country. 
The  descendants  of  these  four  peo¬ 
ples — the  Romanized  Gauls,  and 
the  Germanic  West  Goths,  Burgun¬ 
dians,  and  Franks — are  the  French 
of  modern  times. 

The  Franks  won  control  of  Gaul 
and  Gaul  became  France.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Franks  had  won 
control  of  most  of  Gaul.  By  keep¬ 
ing  in  constant  touch  with  their 
people  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  the 
Franks,  unlike  the  other  invading 
barbarians,  were  continually  rein¬ 
forced.  They  avoided  being  cut  off 

and  absorbed  by  the  Gallic  tribes. 

- 

Largely  for  this  reason  they  were 
able  to  conquer  the  other  peoples 
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mi  Gaul  From  the  name  of  the 
Franks,  the  most  successful  of  the 
barbarian  invaders,  Gaul  gradually 
came  to  be  known  as  France. 

An  outstanding  king  of  the 
Franks  was  Clovis  [kloh'vis].  This 
name,  which  later  was  changed  in 
form  to  Louis,  is  one  which  many 
of  the  kings  of  France  have  borne. 
Clovis  made  his  headquarters  in 
Paris  and  from  there  directed  the 
conquests  which  made  him  master 
of  an  area  that  included  almost  all 
of  what  has  become  modern  France. 
Clothilde  fkloh'teeld'],  his  wife, 
was  a  Christian,  and  through  her 
influence  Clovis  was  baptized.  Be¬ 
cause  their  ruler  had  accepted  the 
new  faith,  the  Franks  became 
Christians. 

France  became  a  part  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne.  When  Clovis  died 
early  in  the  6th  century,  his  king¬ 
dom  was  divided  among  his  sons. 
The  first  successors  of  Clovis 
continued  to  conquer  new  lands 
until  the  territory  of  the  Franks 
extended  far  into  what  is  now  cen¬ 
tral  Germany.  But  the  later  de¬ 
scendants  of  Clovis  quarreled  and 
fought  with  one  another.  Some¬ 
times  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
was  united  under  one  ruler,  and 
sometimes  it  was  redivided  among 
several  heirs  to  the  throne. 

Civil  wars  weakened  the  Frank¬ 
ish  kingdom.  The  authority  of  the 
king  also  lessened  because  of  the 
transfer  of  power  to  strong  nobles. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  counts  who  represented 
the  king  in  the  parts  into  which  the 
country  was  divided.  These  great 
nobles  began  to  ignore  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Frankish  king.  At  the 


same  time  the  palace  officials  began 
to  take  the  real  power  out  of  the 
king’s  hands,  leaving  him  little 
more  than  an  empty  title.  As  the 
king’s  prestige  grew  weaker,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  counties  broke  away 
from  Frankish  rule  and  set  up  their 
own  rulers. 

Finally  in  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century  the  king’s  minister, 
Pippin,  grew  so  powerful  that  he 
was  able  to  sweep  away  the  old 
line  of  kings  begun  by  Clovis.  But 
first  he  asked  the  permission  of  the 
Pope.  1  his  point  is  more  important 
than  it  seems  at  first,  for  the  new 
king  thus  became  in  theory  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Church.  There¬ 
after  it  became  a  religious  duty  to 
obey  the  king — an  early  instance 
of  the  “divine  right”  idea  which 
later  kings  in  France  and  elsewhere 
were  to  adopt  and  to  try  to  impose 
upon  their  people. 

Pippin,  as  the  new  King  of  the 
Franks,  strengthened  his  kingdom 
and  passed  it  on  to  his  famous  son 
Charlemagne  who,  as  Emperor  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ruled 
his  domains  ably  and  well.  The 
people  who  lived  in  France  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  good  order  Charlemagne 
brought  to  the  country.  France  was 
a  part,  but  only  the  western  part, 
of  his  vast  empire.  The  name  of 
Charlemagne  brings  our  story  of 
France  down  to  the  early  years  of 
the  9th  century. 

Charlemagne’s  successors  set  a 
bad  example  for  the  jealous  dukes 
and  counts  of  their  realms,  and 
they  began  to  quarrel  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  land  and  power.  The  task 
of  bringing  all  the  people  together 
into  one  strong  nation  seemed  com- 
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The  Walled  City  of  Carcassonne 

A  reminder  of  feudal  days  when  powerful 
nobles  warred  with  each  other,  the  walled 
city  of  Carcassonne  still  stands,  its  narrow 
streets  huddled  about  the  castle. 

pletely  hopeless. 

The  Northmen  invaded  France. 
While  the  strong  feudal  nobles  were 
fighting  one  another,  and  thus 
weakening  and  disorganizing  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks,  a  new 
danger  appeared.  Northmen,  mov¬ 
ing  in  their  long  boats  from  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  had  al¬ 
ready  raided  and  settled  areas  on 
the  coast  of  England.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  9th  century  about 
twenty  thousand  Northmen  with 
seven  hundred  ships  landed  on  the 
northern  shores  of  France. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century,  these  Northmen,  or  Nor¬ 
mans,  had  become  so  strong  in 
northern  France  that  the  French 
King  decided  it  would  be  wise  to 
come  to  terms  with  them.  So  he 


gave  them  a  rich  section  of  farming 
land  in  northwestern  France  which 
even  today  is  called  Normandv. 

To  the  Norman  chief  the  King 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
chief,  in  turn,  became  a  Christian 
and  a  vassal  of  the  kino;  of  France. 
It  was  a  later  Norman  duke  who  in 
1066  crossed  the  Channel  from 
Normandy  to  become  William  the 
Conqueror  of  England,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  line  of  Norman  kings  on 
the  English  throne. 

During  the  invasions  of  the 
Northmen  one  of  the  French  nobles 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  action.  This  man 
was  Hugh  Capet  |kay'pet],  Duke 
of  Paris,  who  controlled  the  land  in 
the  region  about  Paris.  Because 
Capet  had  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  his  fellow  nobles, 
the  nobles  deposed  the  King  de¬ 
scended  from  Charlemagne,  and 
chose  Capet  to  be  King.  This  new 
line  of  kings  which  began  in  the 
10th  centurv  ruled  France  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

The  king  of  France  was  king  in 
name  only.  When  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  became  King  of  England,  he 
strengthened  the  feudal  system  and 
saw  to  it  that  he  himself  was  the 
foremost  feudal  lord.  Such  was  not 
the  case  on  the  Continent.  The 
Duke  of  Paris,  who  was  also  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  King  of  France,  was  a 
strong  feudal  lord  and  held  much 
of  the  fertile  lands  in  the  Paris 
basin.  But  there  were  other  feudal 
lords  holding  various  parts  of 
France  who  considered  themselves 
just  as  important  as  the  king.  Like 
the  king,  these  lords  had  strong 
armies,  they  had  vassals  who  were 
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dependent  upon  them,  and  they 
owned  vast  areas  of  land.  So  for 
two  centuries  the  king  of  France 
was  king  in  little  more  than  name. 

The  king  of  France  became  the  real 
head  of  the  nation.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  power  of  the  king  of 
France  became  greater  than  that  of 
the  other  lords.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this  change.  In  the  first 
place,  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
kingdom  among  the  king’s  sons  was 
no  longer  followed.  Also,  in  the  line 
of  kings  which  Hugh  Capet  began, 
it  happened  that  there  was  always 
a  son  to  take  the  place  of  the  king 
when  he  died.  The  first  kings  of 
the  Capet  line  took  the  precaution 
of  having  the  heir  to  the  throne 
crowned  while  the  old  king  was  still 
alive.  Thus,  on  the  death  of  the 
old  king,  there  could  be  no  dispute 
over  who  should  succeed  to  the 
throne.  The  people  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  upon  the  Duke  of 
Paris  as  the  real  king  of  France. 
Then,  too,  the  Church  seemed  to 
favour  the  French  kings  against  the 

O  o 

feudal  lords.  The  Church  knew 
that  a  strong  Christian  king  meant 
protection  and  power  for  its  beliefs 
and  practices. 

For  centuries  the  Holy  Land,  the 
birth  place  of  Christ,  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  Mohammedans 
who  ill-treated  Christian  pilgrims. 
About  the  end  of  the  nth  century 
military  expeditions  were  organ¬ 
ized  from  Europe  to  reconquer  the 
Holy  Land  for  Christianity.  These 
expeditions  were  known  as  Cru¬ 
sades,  and  they  drew  many  of  the 
French  nobility  from  their  feudal 
estates  to  the  Holy  Land.  With 
powerful  rivals  out  of  the  country, 


the  king  found  his  own  army  more 
effective.  He  gradually  added  the 
lands  which  had  been  ruled  by 
other  feudal  lords  to  the  royal  hold¬ 
ings. 

With  trade  springing  up,  money 
coming  into  circulation,  and  cities 
and  towns  gaining  greater  freedom, 
the  new  middle  class,  made  up  of 
tradesmen,  businessmen,  and  the 
like,  came  into  being.  These  people 
were  not  much  interested  in  the 
petty  quarrels  for  power  between 
great  feudal  lords.  They  wanted 
peace  and  security,  and  they  grad¬ 
ually  came  to  see  that  these  could 
best  be  given  by  a  strong  national 
government  directed  by  the  king 
of  France. 

For  a  hundred  years  France  strug¬ 
gled  against  England  for  her  national 
boundaries.  The  feudal  lords  were 
not  the  only  enemies  of  a  united 
France.  When  William  of  Norman¬ 
dy  became  King  of  England  he 
thereby  gave  the  English  kings  who 
followed  him  a  reason  for  claiming 
as  their  inheritance  the  sections  of 
France  which  he  had  controlled. 
Also,  by  the  marriage  of  English 
royalty  into  the  families  of  French 
feudal  lords,  the  kings  of  England 
found  themselves  in  control  of 
other  French  lands  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  their  French  wives.  At 

o 

the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 
the  possessions  of  the  English 
crown  in  France  included  practical¬ 
ly  all  the  western  seacoast  plain 
from  the  Pyrenees  north  to  the 
English  Channel.  The  English 
kings  held  these  lands  as  vassals  of 
the  king  of  France  while  ruling 
England  as  kings  in  their  own  right. 
In  theory  the  fiefs  they  held  were 
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part  of  the  French  kingdom,  but 
in  practice  they  seemed  to  belong 
to  England.  The  English  kings, 
too,  found  it  profitable  to  unite 
with  the  nobles  of  France  against 
the  one  who  was  king  of  France. 
Thus  the  kings  of  France  were 
faced  with  the  double  problem  of 
conquering  some  of  the  French 
nobles  and  driving  the  English  out 
of  France.  Fighting  between  the 
French  and  English  kings  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals  throughout  the 
1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  until  in 
the  14th  century  what  had  been  a 
series  of  feudal  quarrels  blazed  up 
into  a  national  war. 

Many  disagreements  set  the  stage 
for  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  The 
quarrel  with  England  was  many- 
sided.  The  French  and  the  English 
each  wanted  to  gam  control  of  the 
fishing  rights  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  and  the  North  Sea.  The  two 
nations  were  trade  rivals  as  well. 
Flanders  was  at  that  time  the 
greatest  manufacturing  centre  of 
woolen  cloth,  and  the  weaving  in¬ 
dustry  depended  on  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  English  wool.  When  the 
French  interfered  in  the  wool  trade, 
the  labourers  and  manufacturers  of 
Flanders  united  with  the  English 
against  the  French. 

Finally,  by  the  14th  century, 
the  feudal  system  was  breaking  up 
and  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  were  beginning  to  think  of 
themselves  as  national  monarchs 
rather  than  as  feudal  lords.  Thus 
the  old  fiction  that  the  English 
held  their  French  lands  as  vassals 
no  longer  meant  anything. 

While  these  disagreements  over 
the  fisheries  and  the  wool  trade 


were  developing,  the  last  of  the 
Capet  kings  died  without  leaving  a 
male  heir  to  the  throne.  A  new 
King  of  France  was  chosen  from 
another  branch  of  the  Capet  fam¬ 
ily.  The  King  of  England  (whose 
mother  had  been  a  French  prin¬ 
cess)  attempted  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  French  King  by  put¬ 
ting  forward  his  own  slight  claim 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  hoped 
in  this  way  to  win  for  himself  the 
support  of  some  of  the  French 
nobles. 

Rivalry  between  the  French  and 
English  for  territories  and  for  trade 
then  drove  the  two  nations  head¬ 
long  into  war.  In  history  this  con¬ 
flict  between  the  French  and  the 
English  became  known  as  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Years’  War,  because  it  lasted 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century.  Of  course  there  was  not 
continuous  fighting  during  all  this 
time.  Sometimes,  between  periods 
of  actual  warfare,  there  were  long 
periods  when  the  kings  of  the  two 
countries  were  occupied  in  trying 
to  raise  money  and  to  recruit 
armies  to  continue  the  struggle. 

Dark  days  for  the  French.  The  Hun¬ 
dred  Years’  War  had  been  going 
very  badly  for  the  French.  The 
King  of  France  had  recently  died 
and  the  Dauphin  [daw'f’n],  the 
name  the  French  gave  to  the  un¬ 
crowned  successor  to  the  throne, 
just  as  the  English  speak  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales — had  not  yet  been 
crowned.  Furthermore  the  city  of 
Reims,  where  the  French  kings  had 
been  crowned  since  the  time  of 
Clovis,  was  held  by  the  English. 
In  fact,  the  English  had  conquered 
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all  the  northern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  had  even  occupied  Paris. 
The  weak  Dauphin  fled  south  for 
safety.  His  military  leaders  were 
poor  and  he  was  not  sure  whether 
money  and  men  could  be  obtained 
to  expel  the  English. 

A  peasant  girl  led  the  French  armies 
to  victory.  It  was  not  a  brilliant 
general  nor  a  courageous  king  who 
changed  the  course  of  events.  It 
was  Joan  of  Arc,  a  simple  peasant 
girl.  Though  still  in  her  teens,  Joan 
felt  sure  that  she  could  aid  the 
cause  of  France.  She  believed  that 
she  had  the  power  to  help  the 
French  Dauphin  become  recog¬ 
nized  as  King.  Her  self-confidence 
did  not  come  alone  from  her  cour¬ 
age  and  patriotism;  it  sprang 
mainly  from  her  religious  faith. 
Joan  of  Arc,  or  Jeanne  d’Arc 
[zhahn  dark]  as  the  French  call  her, 
told  of  having  visions  in  which  she 
was  commanded  to  help  the  Dau¬ 
phin  and  to  deliver  France  from 
her  enemies.  These  visions  prom¬ 
ised  her  the  help  of  the  saints  in 
her  great  task. 

Joan’s  faith  in  the  visions  and 
“voices”  that  advised  her  was  very 
strong.  After  much  difficulty  she 
received  permission  to  speak  with 
the  Dauphin.  She  implored  the  un¬ 
crowned  King  to  allow  her  to  lead 
a  force  against  the  English  who  at 
the  time  were  trying  to  capture 
the  city  of  Orleans  [or'leh'ahN'] 
just  south  of  Paris.  The  timid 
Dauphin  finally  gave  his  consent. 

Mounted  on  a  horse  and  wearing 
the  dress  of  a  feudal  page,  Joan  led 
the  French  soldiers  against  the 
English.  The  sight  of  this  young 
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Joan  of  Arc’s  House 

In  this  house  in  Chinon  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans  is  supposed  to  have  lived  during  one 
of  her  campaigns.  It  is  an  excellent  example 
of  mediaeval  architecture. 

French  girl  courageously  leading  an 
army  against  the  invaders  kindled 
the  spirit  of  the  French.  They 
fought  as  soldiers  had  seldom 
fought  before,  and  Orleans  was 
saved. 

The  English  were  struck  with 
awe.  They  looked  upon  Joan  as  a 
witch.  Cities  which  had  sided  with 
the  English  threw  open  their  gates 
to  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Finally, 
on  the  march  northward,  the  city 
of  Reims  was  taken,  and  there, 
with  Joan  standing  by  him,  the 
Dauphin  was  crowned  as  the  King 
of  France. 
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With  the  crowning  of  the  King, 
Joan  felt  that  her  services  should 
be  at  an  end.  But  since  the  weak, 
ease-loving  Kins  did  little  to  follow 
up  the  victories,  Joan  continued  to 
resist  the  English.  Within  a  few 
months  she  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  English  were  anxious  to  try 
her  for  heresy.  The  trial  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Rouen  [rwahN]  on 
the  river  Seine.  Joan  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  In  the  Old  Mar¬ 
ket  Square  of  Rouen  she  was 
chained  to  a  stake.  Fuel  was  piled 
high  about  her  and  the  torch  ap¬ 
plied.  According  to  legend,  one  of 
the  English  soldiers  present  who 
had  come  to  rejoice  at  the  death 
of  this  enemy  was  heard  to  cry 
out,  “We  are  lost — we  have  burned 
a  saint!’3 

Indeed,  the  English  cause  in 
France  was  lost.  During  the  next 
few  years  the  French  made  slow 
but  steady  progress  in  defeating  the 
English  invaders,  until  finally  only 
Calais  [ka'lay'j  was  left  in  English 
hands.  The  faith  of  Joan  of  Arc 
had  aroused  the  patriotism  of  her 
countrymen,  and  had  stimulated 
the  growth  of  a  national  feeling. 
Today  in  France  the  spirit  of  Joan 
of  Arc  still  lives.  In  the  present 
century,  she  has  been  officially  de¬ 
clared  a  saint  by  the  Church  of  her 
faith. 

The  power  of  the  French  monarch 
became  supreme.  At  the  close  of  the 
Hundred  Tears’  War,  the  king  was 
the  leading  feudal  lord  and  also  the 
master  of  all  France.  In  the  two 
centuries  that  followed  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Tears’  War  the  king’s  power 
increased  until  he  became  a  su¬ 
preme  and  absolute  monarch. 


A  number  of  changing  conditions 
favoured  this  growth  of  the  royal 
power.  In  the  first  place,  the  kings 
gradually  broke  up  the  remaining 
powerful  dukedoms  or  absorbed 
them.  Also,  the  kings  had  acquired 
the  right  to  tax  people  throughout 
the  kingdom  and  so  could  main¬ 
tain  a  national  army,  without  de¬ 
pending  on  the  vassal  service  of 
the  nobles.  As  long  as  the  nobles 
continued  to  enjoy  their  social 
privileges,  however,  they  made  no 
strong  opposition  to  the  increased 
strength  of  the  king.  Occasional 
rebellions  were  put  down  by  force 
or  turned  aside  by  bribery.  The 
Estates-General,  or  legislative  par¬ 
liament,  was  practically  suspended. 

During  these  centuries  following 
the  Hundred  Tears’  War,  new  and 
unpopular  taxes  were  levied  against 
the  people.  But  these  common 
people,  called  the  Third  Estate, 
were  not  united  or  organized  and 
so  their  resentment  had  little  effect. 
If  the  nobility  and  the  Third  Es¬ 
tate  had  joined  forces,  their  com¬ 
bined  opposition  would  have  been 
a  serious  threat  to  the  growth  of 
the  king’s  power.  No  such  alliance 
came  about,  however,  for  so  long  as 
the  nobles  retained  their  feudal 
powers,  the  middle  class  felt  it 
necessary  to  support  the  king  who 
was  the  only  power  that  could  keep 
peace  and  order.  Later,  when  the 
nobles  became  mere  courtiers,  they 
in  turn  supported  the  king  and  de¬ 
pended  on  him  to  preserve  their 
social  privileges  against  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  rising  middle  class. 
Like  some  of  the  monarchs  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  French  kings  claimed  to 
rule  by  “divine  right.”  They  con- 
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C ompagnie  Aenenne  F rancaise 


A  Chateau  of  the  Renaissance  » 

As  France  became  more  settled  under  stronger  kings,  the  nobles  began  to  abandon  their 
feudal  castles  and  to  build  lovely  chateaux  like  that  of  Chenonceaux,  pictured  above. 
Built  on  the  abutments  of  an  old  mill,  it  crosses  the  Cher  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire. 
Compare  this  illustration  with  the  grim  walled  city  of  Carcassonne  on  page  60. 


sidered  that  they  themselves  were 
the  state.  They  believed  that  there 
was  no  national  will  except  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  own  wishes. 

Louis  XIV  became  the  grand  mon¬ 
arch  of  France.  About  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  a  five-year-old 
lad  inherited  the  French  throne. 
He  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  interesting  kings  that  ever 
ruled  any  nation.  His  reign  of 
seventy-two  years  is  the  longest  of 
any  monarch  in  European  history. 
His  rule  and  personality  had  a 
marked  effect  on  his  times  in 
France  and  other  nations.  It  was 
Louis  XIV,  as  we  shall  see,  who 


took  the  first  real  steps  to  make 
Canada  a  strong  colony. 

Louis  XIV  was  an  absolute,  or 
all-powerful,  ruler  who,  like  the 
English  King,  James  I,  believed  in 
his  divine  right  to  rule.  The  nobles, 
who  had  been  largely  occupied  with 
defeating  the  will  of  the  king,  were 
now  content  to  live  at  the  palace  in 
his  favour.  If  Hugh  Capet,  the 
feudal  king  of  France  who  lived 
some  seven  hundred  years  before 
this  time,  could  have  seen  the  pomp 
of  Louis  XIV  he  would  have  been 
amazed.  He  would  have  seen  the 
nobles  handing  the  King  his  clothes 
when  he  arose  in  the  morning  and 
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Magnificent  Versailles 


The  age  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  time  of  greatness  for  France.  France  dominated  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  arms,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  culture.  The  outward  symbol 
of  France’s  greatness  was  the  magnificent  chateau  of  Versailles,  one  of  whose  rooms 
is  pictured  above. 


standing  respectfully  by  when  the 
monarch  was  at  his  meals.  He 
would  have  seen  these  nobles 
forming  an  appreciative  audience 
for  the  many  great  artists  and 
writers  whom  Louis  XIV  brought 
to  this  court. 

True,  the  French  king  had  be¬ 
come  powerful,  and  had  brought 
about  the  unity  of  the  nation.  But 
the  extravagance  and  selfishness  of 
divine  right  monarchs  were  bound 
finally  to  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and 
rebellion  in  France  as  they  had  in 
England. 

Louis  XIV  made  the  French  language 
and  French  fashions  popular  in  Euro¬ 
pean  courts.  Louis  XIV  and  his  court 


became  the  wonder  of  Europe. 
French  manners  and  dress  were 
imitated  in  the  courts  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  French  language  be¬ 
came  the  fashionable  tongue  of 
polite  society  and  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  of  many  royal  courts  of 
Europe.  Following  the  example  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  rulers  of  other  na¬ 
tions  began  to  patronize  and  en¬ 
courage  writers  and  artists.  A  few 
rulers  even  tried  to  duplicate  the 
splendour  of  the  French  court. 

The  dress  and  the  customs  of 
the  upper  classes  were  dictated  by 
this  King.  His  wars  upset  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  interest  which  he 
showed  in  art,  architecture,  and 
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France  is  a  Lovely  Land 

The  German  poet,  Goethe,  once  said  that  every  man  had  two  countries,  his  own  and 
France.  Typical  of  the  magnificent  scenes  which  have  endeared  France  to  the  people  of 
all  nations  is  Mont  St.  Michel,  pictured  above,  which  is  in  Normandy  just  across  the 

bay  from  St.  Malo  in  Brittany. 


the  other  fine  arts  has  caused  the 
French  to  refer  to  his  time  as  the 
Grand  Century.  Louis  XIV  him- 
self  came  to  be  known  as  the  Grand 
Monarch,  the  Sun-King. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  reflected  the 
grandeur  of  the  court  of  Louis  XTV. 
Louis  XIV  did  not  like  the  narrow 
streets  and  unruly  mobs  of  Paris. 
He  decided  to  have  a  magnificent 
royal  residence  built  about  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Paris  on  a 
sandy  and  marshy  plateau  where 
his  father  had  often  hunted.  The 
Palace  of  Versailles  [vePsah'ee] 
and  the  park  surrounding  it  show 
us  to  what  length  this  French  king 


went  to  surround  his  court  with 
elegance  and  splendour.  The  photo¬ 
graph  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
one  corner  of  one  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  salons. 

The  foremost  architects  and  art¬ 
ists  were  commanded  to  build  and 
decorate  the  palace  and  the 
grounds  of  Versailles.  In  the  hun- 
dreds  of  rooms  ten  thousand  people 
could  live  comfortably.  The  stables 
could  house  twenty-five  hundred 
horses.  A  beautiful  green  lawn 
swept  down  from  the  palace  to  a 
grand  canal.  Shrubs,  trees,  and 
flower  beds  were  laid  out  in  exten¬ 
sive  geometric  patterns,  and  hun- 
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dreds  of  fountains  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  marble  statuary  deco¬ 
rated  the  gardens. 

Though  Versailles  was  a  dream¬ 
land  for  Louis  XIV  and  the  men 
and  women  of  his  court,  it  meant 
a  nightmare  of  suffering  and  tax¬ 
ation  for  the  common  people. 
Thousands  of  peasants  and  soldiers 
were  forced  to  work  without  pay. 
Quite  a  few  were  killed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  constructing  the  buildings. 
The  extravagant  monarch  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  the  records  show¬ 
ing  how  much  had  been  spent,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  royal  resi¬ 
dence  cost  the  people  of  France 
about  a  hundred  million  dollars. 

There  are  few  spots  in  Europe 
more  steeped  in  historic  interest 
than  Versailles.  In  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors,  oddly  enough,  more  than 
two  centuries  later  the  modern 
German  Empire  began.  In  that 
same  immense  hall  with  its  polished 


floor  and  rows  of  mirrors,  the  peace 
treaty  of  World  War  I  was  signed. 

Though  the  extravagance  of  the 
royalty  at  home  was  a  serious  men¬ 
ace,  the  brilliance  and  the  military 
power  of  the  French  in  the  17th 
century  were  well  known.  France 
was  respected  as  a  world  power. 
She  was  a  feared  rival  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Her  aid,  in  the  form  of  money 
and  arms,  to  the  new  American  re¬ 
public  was  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Her  traders 
and  missionaries  had  made  their 
influence  felt  in  the  New  World. 

The  costly  grandeur  of  Versailles 
was,  however,  only  a  veneer  of  ele¬ 
gance  covering  the  hardship  and 
poverty  endured  by  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  oppression  they 
suffered  and  the  rebellious  feelings 
it  aroused  led  to  a  bloody  revolu¬ 
tion  that  changed  the  entire  course 
of  the  story  of  France  and  affected 
other  countries  as  well. 


Chapter  3  —  The  Spirit  of  France  Broke  Forth  in  Revolution  and 

the  People  Struggled  for  Liberty 


The  lot  of  the  French  people  was 
hard.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was 
famous  for  his  common-sense  wis¬ 
dom,  is  reported  to  have  said,  “You 
may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot 
fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.”  An  idea  such  as  this  never 
seemed  to  have  occurred  to  Louis 
XIV  or  to  the  two  spendthrift  mon- 
archs  who  came  after  him.  In 
France,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  neither  the  king  and 
nobles,  nor  the  higher  churchmen 
bothered  much  about  the  rights  of 


the  common  people.  They  thought¬ 
lessly  enjoyed  their  pleasures  and 
privileges  while  the  common  people 
bore  the  burden. 

French  peasants  lived  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  poor  peasants 
in  other  parts  of  the  feudal  world. 
They  still  paid  many  of  the  dues  of 
feudal  times  to  the  nobles  who 
owned  their  lands.  Furthermore, 
many  payments  had  to  be  made  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  tax  collec¬ 
tors  of  the  king.  The  peasants 
could  not  even  kill  the  rabbits  or 
birds  which  might  be  eating  their 
crops,  for  these  only  the  lords  could 
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hunt.  If  a  party  of  nobles  should 
destroy  a  peasant’s  crops  while 
fox-hunting  in  his  fields,  all  the 
humble  peasant  could  do  would  be 
to  doff  his  cap  and  hold  his  tongue. 

The  common  people  of  the 
towns,  businessmen,  tradesmen,  and 
craftsmen,  also  had  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  bitterly.  If  they  wished  to 
sell  their  goods  at  a  fair  or  market, 
they  often  found  that  a  tax  for  the 
privilege  had  to  be  paid  to  some 
noble.  If  they  wished  to  send  their 
goods  to  other  parts  of  France, 
they  had  to  face  toll  charges  at 
many  bridges.  The  king’s  tax  col¬ 
lector  watched  every  growth  in 
business  with  a  sharp  eye  and  asked 
for  more  money  on  every  pretext. 
The  Church,  too,  expected  and  re¬ 
ceived  its  share.  Despite  all  this, 
however,  the  upper  middle  class 
was  becoming  wealthy  and  well 
educated,  and  as  a  result  was  be¬ 
coming  more  aware  of  its  griev¬ 
ances. 

Louis  XIV  gave  France  glory — at  a 
price.  Louis  XIV  had  been  extrava¬ 
gant  in  his  life  at  Versailles,  yet  he 
had  some  claim  to  consideration. 
He  had  provided  France  with  a 
strong  and  effective  central  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  his  wars  with  foreign  nations 
Louis  XIV  had  been  successful  also. 
Such  successes,  of  course,  pleased 
the  French  people  and  strengthened 
the  position  of  France  as  a  nation. 

In  the  17th  century  such  hardy 
French  explorers  as  Champlain, 
Marquette,  Joliet,  and  La  Salle  had 
given  France  claim  to  much  of  the 
New  World.  The  French  were  early 
explorers  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley.  They  had  claimed  the  whole 
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of  that  region  for  France  and  had 
named  it  Louisiana  in  honour  of 
their  King,  Louis  XIV. 

Conditions  grew  worse  under  later 
kings.  The  two  monarchs  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Louis  XIV  were  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  own  selfish  pleasures 
and  glory.  The  court  at  Versailles 
became  increasingly  corrupt.  It  was 
possible  lor  almost  anyone  to  pur¬ 
chase  favours  and  titles.  The  po¬ 
litical  enemies  of  the  king  were 
condemned  without  a  chance  for  a 
fair  trial  and  thrown  into  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  that  famous  prison-fort  in 
Paris,  the  Bastille  fbas'teel'].  There 
they  were  often  forgotten  and  left 
to  die.  Fhe  bitterness  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  continued  to  increase. 

The  next  King,  Louis  XV,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  French  col¬ 
onies  which  had  been  established 
in  America.  When  war  came  with 
Engl  and,  it  was  therefore  not  long 
before  that  country  was  able  to  win 
the  French  holdings  in  what  is  now 
Canada.  But  Canada  was  not  the 
only  loss  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 
Like  several  other  European  na¬ 
tions,  France  had  made  some  suc¬ 
cessful  settlements  in  India,  which 
was  a  source  of  raw  materials  and 
a  promising  market  for  European 
merchants.  Here  again  the  English 
and  the  French  clashed.  Since  Louis 
XV  was  not  interested,  the  French 
soon  lost  their  foothold  in  India  as 
they  had  in  Canada. 

When  the  American  Colonies  re¬ 
volted  against  England  in  1776, 
Louis  XVI,  who  had  recently  be¬ 
come  King,  had  an  opportunity  to 
strike  back  against  the  English.  He 
listened  willingly  to  arguments  that 
France  should  aid  the  colonies.  The 
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American  Revolution  cost  France 
two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  extravagance  of  the  King 
and  the  court  at  Versailles  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  The  burden  was 
more  than  the  French  people  could 
bear.  The  nation  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Louis  XVI  ordered 
his  officials  to  raise  more  and  more 
money.  When  they  could  not  raise 
enough  money  to  please  him,  he 
dismissed  them  and  appointed  oth¬ 
ers. 

Able  French  thinkers  championed 
the  cause  of  justice.  The  nobles  in 
France  were  quite  satisfied  with 
their  special  privileges  such  as  ex¬ 
emption  from  taxation,  and  did  not 
want  to  see  conditions  changed. 
But  during  the  1 8th  century  there 
were  a  number  of  keen,  critical 
Frenchmen  who  did  voice  the  cause 
of  the  common  man.  The  writings 
of  th  ese  French  reformers,  aimed 
at  the  injustices  of  the  times,  did 
much  to  stir  the  people  to  action. 

Voltaire  ridiculed  the  established 
order  of  things.  One  of  these  men 
was  Voltaire  [vohl'tayr'].  With 
keen  mind  and  quick  wit  he  heaped 
ridicule  upon  the  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 


Voltaire  was  twice  made  a  political 
prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  yet  he  was 
so  clever  that  even  royalty  enter¬ 
tained  him.  Voltaire  took  part  with 
other  reformers  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  in  writing  a  series  of  books 
called  the  “Encyclopedia.”  In  this 
work  the  reformers  attacked  the  old 
beliefs  concerning  Church  and  State 
and  explained  new  scientific  ideas. 
Naturally  the  upper  classes  looked 
upon  Voltaire  as  a  radical. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  one  of 
Voltaire’s  letters.  They  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  he  used  words 
to  scorn  the  conditions  of  his  times. 

.  .  .  1  agree  with  you  that  it  is  somewhat 
a  reflection  on  human  nature  that  money 
accomplishes  everything  and  merit  noth¬ 
ing:  that  the  real  workers  behind  the  scenes 
have  hardly  a  modest  subsistence,  while 
certain  selected  personages  flaunt  on  the 
stage:  that  fools  are  exalted  to  the  skies, 
and  genius  is  in  the  gutter.  .  .  . 

It  is  sad  to  see  .  .  .  those  who  toil,  in 
poverty,  and  those  who  produce  nothing, 
in  luxury:  great  proprietors  who  claim  the 
very  birds  that  fly  and  the  fish  that  swim: 
trembling  vassals  who  do  not  dare  to  free 
their  houses  from  the  wild  boar  that  de¬ 
vours  them:  fanatics  who  want  to  burn 
everyone  who  does  not  pray  to  God  after 
their  own  fashion:  violence  in  high  places 
which  engenders  violence  in  the  people: 
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might  making  right  not  only  amongst  na¬ 
tions  but  amongst  individuals. 

Rousseau  claimed  that  government  is 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Another  reformer  whose  writings 
stirred  the  French  people  was  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  [roo'soh'j.  In 
“The  Social  Contract,”  Rousseau 
attacked  the  right  of  kings  to  rule 
without  the  consent  of  the  people 
they  governed.  “Man,”  he  said,  “is 
born  free  and  yet  is  now  every¬ 
where  in  chains.  One  man  believes 
himself  the  master  of  others  and 
yet  is  after  all  more  of  a  slave  than 
they.”  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
men  were  born  to  be  good  and 
happy  and  that  by  the  selfishness 
of  kings  and  politicians  they  were 
made  wicked  and  miserable.  The 
people,  he  claimed,  had  a  right  to 
decide  for  themselves  how  they 
were  to  be  governed. 

The  stage  was  set  for  revolution. 
The  King,  Louis  XVI,  needed  still 
more  money.  His  officials  were  no 
longer  able  to  wring  it  from  his 
overburdened  subjects  since  they 
could  not  tax  the  nobles  or  the 
clergy.  So  the  King  was  forced  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Estates-Gen- 
eral,  the  legislative  parliament, 
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which  had  not  met  for  years.  This 
assembly  was  made  up  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  upper  classes — the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  clergy — and  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Third  Estate,  or 
middle  class. 

When  the  Estates-General  met 
at  Versailles,  the  Third  Estate,  who 
had  as  many  numbers  as  the  other 
two  put  together,  wanted  to  have 
the  three  Estates  meet  as  one  body 
and  vote  as  individuals.  When  the 
King  ordered  them  to  meet  in  sepa¬ 
rate  Estates,  each  Estate  casting 
a  single  vote,  the  members  of  the 
Third  Estate  refused,  knowing  that 
the  first  two  Estates  would  outvote 
them. 

The  Estates-General  declared 
that  the  King  must  not  levy  any 
more  taxes  without  its  consent. 
This  made  Louis  XVI  so  angry 
that  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  further  meeting  in  the  palace. 
The  members  of  the  Third  Estate 
were  determined  and  held  their 
next  session  where  they  would  not 
be  disturbed.  They  met  in  an  in¬ 
door  tennis  court  in  Versailles. 
There  they  took  the  name  National 
Assembly  and  agreed  by  oath  not 
to  adjourn  until  they  had  given 
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/i r own  Hrulheri 


The  Capture  of  the  Bastili.e 

As  Versailles  was  the  symbol  of  the  grandeur  of  France,  the  Bastille  was  the  svmbol 
of  the  misery  and  oppression  which  accompanied  it.  When  on  14  July,  1789,  the  Paris 
mob  stormed  the  Bastille  and  released  the  prisoners,  the  real  revolution  was  under  way. 


France  a  constitution.  Louis  final¬ 
ly  agreed  and  ordered  the  three 
Estates  to  meet  together  as  a 
National  Assembly.  The  days  of 
divine  right  monarchy  in  France 
were  almost  over;  the  power  of 
Louis  XVI  was  crumbling. 

July  14  became  the  French  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day.  The  people  of  France 
were  wrought  up.  I  hey  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  King  and  knew  that 
their  only  hope  for  equal  rights  lay 
in  overthrowing  the  old  order  of 
things.  Throughout  the  country, 
feudal  castles  were  attacked  and 
burned.  In  the  towns,  angry  mobs 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands. 
In  Paris,  the  half-starved  workmen 
and  shopkeepers  armed  themselves. 
On  July  14,  1789,  the  mobs  stormed 
and  took  the  Bastille,  that  grim 
fortress  which  to  them  seemed  a 


symbol  of  the  oppression  they  had 
suffered  for  so  many  years.  Ever 
since  that  day,  July  14  has  been 
the  French  national  holiday.  The 
motto  “Liberty,  Equality,  Frater¬ 
nity”  became  the  watchword  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  it  became  the  custom  in  France 
to  inscribe  these  words  on  public 
buildings.  (“A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,” 
by  Charles  Dickens,  the  English 
novelist,  gives  us  a  vivid,  though 
fictional,  description  of  these  days.) 

The  monarchy  was  overthrown. 
After  two  years  of  work  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  finally  gave  France 
a  constitution  calling  for  an  elected 
Legislative  Assembly,  with  the  king 
acting  as  chief  executive.  Had 
Louis  XVI  and  his  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  been  wise  they  might 
have  continued  to  rule  under  this 
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The  Return  from  Varennes 

Louis  XVI  was  a  well-meaning  king,  but  he  did  many  foolish  things.  Among  the  most 
foolish  was  his  attempt  to  escape  from  France  and  join  the  armies  that  were  preparing 
to  attack  France.  When  he  was  stopped  at  Varennes  and  brought  back  to  Paris  he  was 
starting  on  the  road  that  led  to  the  guillotine. 


constitution.  Instead,  Louis  in¬ 
trigued  with  the  nobles  who  had 
left  the  country  and  was  proved  to 
be  in  secret  alliance  with  other 
kings  who  wanted  to  suppress  the 
Revolution  for  fear  it  would  spread 
to  their  lands.  The  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly,  as  the  new  legislature  was 
called,  then  proclaimed  that  the 
King  was  no  longer  to  rule.  They 
ordered  a  National  Convention  to 
be  elected  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
up  a  new  government  and  a  new 
constitution. 

When  the  National  Convention 
met,  its  first  act  was  to  agree  to 
abolish  the  monarchy.  Although 
the  members  of  the  Convention 
had  manv  differences  of  opinion, 
they  were  all  republicans,  that  is. 


against  the  monarchy.  Louis  XVI 
was  summoned  for  trial,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  on  the  guillotine. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  executed  a 
few  months  later. 

The  execution  of  the  King  great¬ 
ly  increased  the  indignation  of  the 
other  kings  of  Europe,  who  were 
fearful  lest  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  spread  and  endanger  their 
thrones  as  well.  Foreign  armies 
from  many  lands  began  to  march 
against  France.  This  stirred  the 
French  to  a  new  patriotism,  and 
republican  armies  were  quickly 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 
At  this  time  a  young  French  army 
captain  Rouget  de  Lisle  [roo'jhay' 
duh  leel'j,  composed  a  stirring 
marching  song  which  was  caught 
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French  1  n) ormahon  Service 

Fashion  for  Conquerors 


Among  relic?  of  Rome  in  France  is  this 
Arch  of  Triumph  at  Orange.  It  was 
monuments  like  these  which  inspired  Na¬ 
poleon  to  build  the  Arch  pictured  opposite. 

up  and  made  popular  by  the  lusty 
voices  of  the  young  republican  vol¬ 
unteers  as  they  made  their  way  to 
Paris.  This  song,  the  “Marsei¬ 
llaise”  [mahr'say'yaiz'],  has  become 
the  national  song  of  France. 

Under  the  stress  of  a  defensive 
war  the  leaders  of  the  Convention 
voted  themselves  dictatorial  powers 
to  organize  resistance.  At  the  same 

CT 

time,  to  prevent  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  they  opened  a  Reign  ol  Terror 
against  all  suspected  of  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  old  system.  The 
new  government  was  ruthless  but 
efficient,  and  it  managed  to  hold 
off  the  invading  armies. 

The  people  grew  sick  of  bloodshed. 
Revolts  throughout  France  were  at 
last  ruthlessly  crushed.  The  hor¬ 


rible  Reign  of  Terror  that  had 
taken  so  many  lives  had  almost 
burned  itself  out.  France  was  to 
be  a  republic,  and  the  National 
Convention  had  nearly  completed 
drawing  up  the  new  constitution 
that  provided  for  a  new  legislature, 
and  also  an  executive  body  of  five 
men  called  the  Directory.  But 
those  in  favour  of  restoring  the 
monarchy  organized  a  rebellion  and 
marched  against  the  Convention. 

Napoleon  helped  establish  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  the  government.  The  task  of 
holding  off  the  mob  and  protecting 
the  Convention  was  entrusted  to  a 
young  officer  named  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  When  the  rioting  mob 
appeared,  Napoleon  dispersed  them 
with  a  volley  of  grapeshot  from  his 
cannon.  Many  were  killed,  and 
the  others  fled.  This  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Paris  mobs  taught 
them  a  lesson:  violence  and  rioting 
were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The 
authority  of  the  government  had 
made  itself  felt. 

Napoleon  rose  to  power  under  the 
Directory.  The  new  government 
under  the  Directory  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  foreign  armies  at¬ 
tempting  to  invade  France.  The 
republican  armies  had  won  a  num¬ 
ber  of  victories  against  the  invad¬ 
ers  while  the  Revolution  within 
France  was  still  in  progress  but 
there  was  still  trouble.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Austria  were  the  chief 
remaining  enemies  of  the  Republic 
at  this  time.  The  Directory 
planned  a  widespread  campaign 
against  the  Austrians.  As  a  reward 
for  his  action  in  defending  the  Con¬ 
vention,  Napoleon  was  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  given  command  of  a  small 
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L’Arc  de  Triomphe 


French  Information  Service 


France  had  its  second  period  of  military  glory  under  Napoleon  when  its  armies  ranged 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  To  commemorate  these  victories  Napoleon  started 
the  tremendous  Arch  of  Triumph  pictured  above.  It  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
wide  Avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees. 


army  to  carry  out  a  minor  part  ot 
the  Austrian  campaign  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  Austrians  in  Italy. 

General  Bonaparte  directed  his 
small  force  with  such  military  skill 
that  he  was  completely  victorious. 
His  brilliant  campaign  in  Italy 
forced  the  Austrians  to  make  peace 
with  France,  and  also  established 
French  influence  in  much  of  north¬ 
ern  Italy.  Napoleon’s  first  success 
was  followed  by  a  defeat  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  English  in  Egypt. 
But  in  spite  of  this  setback,  when 
he  returned  to  Paris,  Napoleon  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people  as  a  national  hero. 

The  new  government  of  France, 
under  the  Directory,  had  proved 


corrupt  and  inefficient,  and  had  not 
been  faring  well.  So  in  the  last 
year  of  the  18th  century,  Napoleon 
overthrew  the  Directory  and  made 
himself  First  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic.  Already  popular  with 
the  French  people,  he  suppressed 
with  a  strong  hand  small  rebellions 
within  France.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  French  frontiers  and  cleared 
them  of  foreign  enemies. 

Napoleon  made  himself  Emperor. 
In  less  than  five  years  after  he  had 
become  First  Consul  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  stood  in  the 
famous  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Paris.  There  he  had  come  to 
be  crowned  Emperor.  Seizing  the 
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crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
he  placed  it  upon  his  own  head  and 
became  “Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of 
the  French.”  “Liberty”  went  into 
an  eclipse.  France  was  to  feel  again 
the  hand  of  an  organizer  such  as 
she  had  not  known  since  the  days 
when  France  was  Gaul  and  tbe 
organizing  hand  was  that  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  conqueror. 

Napoleon,  the  master  of  men.  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  was  not  a  native 
Frenchman.  He  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Corsica  [kohr'sikuh] 
which  lies  just  off  the  southern 
coast  of  France  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  In  a  crowd  there  would 
have  been  reasons  for  overlooking 
Napoleon.  He  was  short,  only  five 
feet  and  one  inch  in  height,  and  of 
sallow  complexion.  But  Napoleon 
had  matchless  ability  to  inspire 
others  with  faith  in  himself.  He 
believed  so  thoroughly  in  his  own 
superiority  that  he  made  others  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  also,  as  other  dictators 
have  done  in  more  recent  times. 
Once  he  said  of  himself,  “I  am  the 
child  of  destiny.  .  .  .”  and  again, 
“.  .  .  I  began  to  make  mistakes  only 
when  I  listened  to  advisers.” 

Once  Napoleon  had  decided  upon 
a  course  of  action  he  let  nothin? 
stand  in  his  way.  Those  who  had 
helped  him  he  rewarded  with  high 
positions  and  other  honours.  To  his 
enemies  and  those  who  were  of  no 
use  to  him  he  was  heartless.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  he  placed  members  of  his 
family  and  favourite  military  lead¬ 
ers  at  the  heads  of  the  states  which 
he  had  conquered. 

Napoleon,  the  soldier.  Napoleon  is 
most  famous  as  a  great  military 


commander.  His  name  was  feared 
by  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 
1  he  rulers  of  other  nations  were 
eager  to  punish  the  French  for  re¬ 
volting  and  for  beheading  their 
King,  Louis  XVI.  At  various  times 
Napoleon's  Grand  Army  had  to 
face  the  combined  forces  of  many 
enemy  nations.  But  Napoleon  was 
usually  the  victor.  He  freed  France 
from  invaders,  and  then  he  set  out 
to  conquer  all  those  who  had  op¬ 
posed  him:  Spain,  the  Italian 
States,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  the 
Germanic  States,  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands.  His 
ideal  was  to  bring  all  of  Europe 
under  one  emperor — himself — with 
his  friends  set  up  as  kings  in  the 
various  states  of  the  empire.  Na¬ 
poleon’s  success  was  with  land 
forces.  England,  his  greatest  ene¬ 
my,  he  could  not  attack  success¬ 
fully  because  of  her  control  of  the 
seas.  In  the  end,  his  widespread 
conquests  were  Napoleon's  undo¬ 
ing,  for  he  had  conquered  more 
than  he  could  hold. 

Napoleon,  the  statesman.  Napoleon 
was  interested  in  improving  the 
land  he  ruled.  Like  the  Roman 
emperors,  he  constructed  roads  and 
other  public  works.  Buildings  and 
triumphal  arches  were  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victories  of  his 
armies.  The  most  famous  of  the 
arches  is  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
[ahrk' duh  tree'ohNf']  which  tow¬ 
ers  165  feet  above  one  of  the 
prominent  squares  of  Paris.  Todav 
it  shelters  the  grave  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldier  of  France  of  World 
War  I. 

Napoleon  also  set  legal  minds  at 
work  collecting  and  rearranging  the 
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laws  as  well  as  improving  outworn 
statutes.  A  group  of  laws  known 
as  the  Code  of  Napoleon  resulted. 
This  code  became  the  model  for 
legal  systems  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  is  the  basis  of  modern 
French  law.  Aoung  lawyers  from 
Quebec  often  go  to  France,  there  to 
study  the  Code  Napoleon,  since 
the  civil  law  in  use  in  Quebec  is 
based  on  French  civd  law  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

Napoleon  was  responsible  for 
many  other  things  that  show  he 
was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Church 
had  been  frequently  scoffed  at. 
Napoleon  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Pope  which  helped  the 
Church  again  to  carry  on  its  work. 
He  also  reorganized  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  France.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Napoleon  required  that 
loyalty  to  the  Emperor  be  taught 
to  children  in  the  schools. 

Napoleon  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  spirit  of  the  French  would 
thrive  on  glory  and  honour.  He 
founded  the  famous  Legion  of 
Honour  to  which  are  still  elected 
men  and  women  who  have  done 
something  outstanding  in  war  or 
in  peace.  Many  Frenchmen  wear 
the  little  red  ribbon  of  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  showing 
that  they  have  achieved  something 
unusual  of  which  France  is  proud. 

Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo.  The 
tide  in  Napoleon’s  affairs  turned 
against  him  at  last.  As  another 
ambitious  dictator  was  to  do  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  Napo¬ 
leon  invaded  Russia.  Although  his 
armies  managed  to  reach  Moscow, 
the  Russian  winter,  the  length  of 
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the  supply  line,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  Russians  forced  Napoleon 
to  retreat  from  Moscow  in  one  of 
history’s  most  disastrous  routs. 

I  he  next  year,  combined  armies 
of  the  nations  allied  against  Napo¬ 
leon  defeated  him  in  Europe.  He 
was  sent  to  the  island  of  Elba,  off 
the  coast  of  Italy,  as  a  prisoner,  and 
a  king  was  again  placed  on  the 
throne  of  France.  But  Napoleon 
escaped  to  Marseille,  in  southern 
France.  He  made  a  triumphal 
march  to  Paris.  When  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  King  to 
stop  Napoleon  again  saw  their 
“Little  Corporal,”  as  Napoleon’s 
men  affectionately  called  him,  tears 
came  to  their  eyes.  They  begged  to 
be  forgiven,  and  shouted,  “Vive 
L’Empereur!”  (“Long  live  the 
Emperor!”)  Under  the  spell  of 
Napoleon’s  personality  they  were 
ready  to  fight  again  under  the  tri¬ 
colour — the  banner  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  quickly  raised  an  army 
and  met  the  allied  forces  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  the  German 
states  at  Waterloo.  There  after  a 
hard-fought  and  bloody  battle  he 
was  at  length  defeated.  His  power 
was  forever  crushed  and  the  old 
line  of  kings  was  again  placed  on 
the  throne  of  France.  Napoleon 
threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his 
most  bitter  enemies,  the  English, 
and  was  exiled  to  the  faraway  island 
of  St.  Helena  [hehlee'nuh]  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  where  he  died  six 
years  later. 

Napoleon  I  became  a  glowing  leg¬ 
end.  To  many  of  the  French,  the 
name  of  Napoleon  has  become  more 
glorious  with  the  passing  years. 
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French  Inf  ormation  Service 

A  Breton  Fishing  Fleet 


Probably  French  fishermen  from  Brittany  were  the  first  to  establish  settlement  in  Canada. 
The  pattern  of  living  shown  here,  the  fishing  fleet,  the  nets  drying  on  shore,  and  the 
small  farms  clustered  about  the  harbours,  was  the  pattern  that  was  later  reproduced  by 
fishermen  in  Newfoundland. 


His  deeds,  like  those  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  have  become  a  patriotic  leg¬ 
end.  Forgotten  are  the  thousands 
of  men  whose  lives  he  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  sacrificed  in  his  wars  for  more 
power;  forgotten  are  his  selfish  am¬ 
bitions.  To  many  the  name  of  Na¬ 
poleon  has  come  to  stand  for  the 
ideals  of  the  Revolution,  for  law 
and  order  at  home,  and  for  power 
and  respect  among  foreign  nations. 

There  is,  however,  another  side 
to  the  story.  In  his  “Outline  of  His¬ 
tory”  the  modern  English  writer, 
H.  G.  Wells,  gives  us  his  opinion  of 
Napoleon: 

The  figure  he  makes  in  history  is  one  of 
almost  incredible  self-conceit,  of  vanity, 
greed,  and  cunning,  of  callous  contempt 
and  disregard  of  all  who  trusted  him,  and 
of  a  grandiose  aping  of  Caesar,  Alexander, 
and  Charlemagne  which  would  be  purely 
comic  if  it  were  not  caked  over  with  hu¬ 
man  blood. 


The  Congress  of  Vienna  sowed  the 
seeds  of  future  trouble.  With  the  final 
banishment  of  Napoleon,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  great  powers  who 
had  defeated  him  met  at  Vienna 
to  rearrange  the  boundaries  of  the 
European  nations.  At  first  they 
proposed  only  to  re-establish  the 
old  order  as  it  had  been  before  the 
French  Revolution.  But  the  vic¬ 
torious  nations  expected  to  be  re¬ 
warded  with  grants  of  territory 
for  their  aid  in  the  defeat  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  And,  one  and  all,  they  were 
hostile  to  France.  Naturally  not 
everyone  could  be  pleased.  The 
growing  spirit  of  nationalism  was 
completely  ignored  in  the  attempt 
to  preserve  a  balance  of  power 
among  the  great  nations. 

The  decisions  which  were  reached 
at  Vienna  gave  weary  Europe  a  few 
years  of  peace,  but  they  also  laid 
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the  foundations  for  much  future 
discord.  As  far  as  France  was  con¬ 
cerned,  all  of  Napoleon’s  conquests 
were  lost  to  her,  and  her  boundaries 
were  fixed  nearly  the  same  as  they 
are  today. 

New  ideas  and  ideals  continued  to 
live.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  had 
favoured  the  restoration  of  the  old 
monarchies  and  the  absolute  power 
of  the  kings  over  the  people.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  Third  Estate 
in  Europe  had  made  no  advance  in 
its  struggle  for  liberty.  But  this 
was  not  entirely  true.  In  France, 
Napoleon  had  adopted  and  con¬ 
firmed  many  of  the  social  gains  of 
the  Revolution  and  these  remained. 
Napoleon’s  soldiers  had  taken  the 
ideas  of  the  Revolution  with  them 
into  many  lands.  Though  their 
leader  was  an  emperor,  the  soldiers 
did  not  forget  the  motto  of  the 
Revolution  —  “Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity.”  In  many  countries 
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A  Breton  Fishing  Village 

For  years  before  Jacques  Cartier,  Breton 
sailors  were  setting  out  in  small  boats  from 
little  ports  like  the  above,  to  the  Grand 
Banks  off  Newfoundland. 
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Modern  Saint  Malo 


Throughout  history  Saint  Malo,  from 
which  Jacques  Cartier  sailed,  has  been  a 
seaport.  Almost  completely  destroyed  by 
bombing  in  World  War  II,  the  harbour 
installations  are  here  shown  being  rebuilt. 

people  cherished  a  dream  of  these 
ideals  of  justice  and  equality.  The 
restoration  of  the  old  order  in 
Europe  was  not  destined  to  last  for 
many  years. 

The  French  people  continued  to 
strive  for  the  right  to  govern  themselves. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  English 
that  they  wanted  their  rights  and 
also  their  kings.  Not  so  the  French 
after  Napoleon’s  time.  About  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the 
people  revolted  against  the  mon¬ 
archy  which  had  been  re-established 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  \  hey 
formed  the  Second  Republic,  and 
elected  Louis  Napoleon,  a  nephew 
of  Napoleon  I,  as  president.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  clearly  remem¬ 
bered  the  career  of  his  uncle,  and 
the  presidency  seemed  only  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  him.  He  tried  to  re¬ 
vive  the  glory  which  France  had 
known  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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Louis  Napoleon  was  able  to  change 
the  Second  Republic  into  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Empire  with  himself  as  Empe¬ 
ror.  He  took  the  title  of  Napoleon 
III.  (Napoleon  I  had  a  son  who 
would  have  become  Napoleon  II 
if  fate  had  allowed.)  But  it  was 
too  late  to  attempt  to  revive  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Empire.  Napo¬ 
leon  III  did  not  have  the  ability 
of  his  great  relative  and,  moreover, 
the  French  had  become  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  liberty  and  suspicious 
of  monarchs. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1870 
under  Napoleon  III  France  was 
crushingly  defeated  bv  Germany  in 
a  short  war  that  had  two  far- 
reaching  results.  It  completed  the 
unification  of  all  the  German  states 
under  one  ruler  and  it  increased  the 
bitter  feeling  between  the  French 
and  the  Germans.  To  the  French, 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  peace  treaty  that  con¬ 
cluded  this  Franco-Prussian  War 
was  the  loss  of  a  part  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  called  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
treaty  also  forced  them  to  pay  a 
huge  sum  of  money  as  indemnity 
to  the  Germans.  The  bad  feeling 
aroused  by  this  treaty  of  1870  was 
still  strong  nearly  a  half  century 
later,  so  that  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
question  became  one  of  the  crucial 
issues  of  World  War  I. 

France  under  the  Third  Republic. 
The  National  Assembly,  which  had 
been  elected  by  the  people  to  make 
peace  with  Germany,  also  reorga¬ 
nized  the  national  government. 
The  Third  Republic  was  formed, 
and  it  continued  in  existence  with¬ 
out  interruption  untd  World  War 
II.  In  this  republic  the  French 


president  was  elected  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  a  seven-year  term.  As 
the  head  of  the  nation,  he  had 
much  less  power  than  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact  the 
premier,  who  is  chosen  from  the 
majority  party  in  the  French  legis¬ 
lature,  was  the  most  powerful  per¬ 
son  in  the  government.  The  legis¬ 
lature  itself  was  elected  by  the 
people,  and  divided  into  two  houses 
called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  somewhat  like  the 
Parliament  of  Canada. 

The  Third  Republic  helped  France 
develop  as  a  modern  nation.  With  their 
new  government  firmly  established, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  the  French  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  improvements.  The 
army  and  navy  were  reorganized 
and  expanded.  New  laws  were 
passed  separating  the  Church  and 
State,  and  extending  the  public- 
school  system.  A  programme  of 
public  works  was  also  undertaken; 
the  government  supported  the 
building  and  improving  of  roads, 
railways,  canals,  and  harbours. 

France  enlarged  her  colonial  empire. 
During  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  the  French  had  gained  a 
firm  foothold  in  the  African  colony 
of  Algeria,  but  little  had  been  done 
to  develop  this  territory.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Third  Republic  turned  its  energies 
toward  empire-building  on  a  large 
scale.  Almost  all  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  North  African  continent 
was  added  to  the  French  posses¬ 
sions.  This  gave  France  an  African 
empire  many  times  her  own  size. 
The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
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French  African  colonies  were  worth 
millions  of  dollars,  and  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  colonies  and  the  home¬ 
land  helped  France  to  prosper.  The 
French  also  gained  control  of  a 
large  territory  formerly  called  Indo- 
China  in  southern  Asia.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  I  France  regained 
Alsace-Lorraine  from  Germany, 
and  added  more  territory  in  Africa 
to  her  Empire.  It  was  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  colonies  of  France  that  the  Am¬ 
erican  army  landed  in  World  War  II. 

The  French  people  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  During  most  of  the  history  of 
the  Third  Republic,  the  middle 
class,  or  bourgeoisie,  had  the  most 
influence  in  the  government  of 
France.  They  were  democratic  and 
nationalistic  in  their  ideals;  but  in 
cheir  desire  for  national  prosperity 
they  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  wishes  of  the  bankers  and  capi¬ 
talists.  The  foreign  policy  of 
France  in  the  20th  century  was 
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The  French  Love  Gaiety  and  Colour 

The  magnificent  vestments  of  the  bell 
ringer  in  the  religious  procession  shown 
above  are  typical  of  the  French  fondness 
for  tradition. 


t  rench  in]  or  mutton  service 

The  French  are  an  Industrious  People 

Two  French  boys  are  shown  here  dumping 
the  earth  which  they  have  carried  up  the 
mountain-side.  Only  in  this  way  can  soil 
be  kept  on  the  steep  slopes. 

influenced  by  two  strong  forces — 
nationalism  and  imperialism. 

After  World  War  I,  F  ranee,  like 
Belgium,  spent  a  number  of  years 
rebuilding  her  towns,  and  settling 
the  financial  problems  that  resulted 
from  the  war.  Since  the  Germans 
failed  to  pay  their  war  debt  to 
France,  the  cost  of  reconstruction, 
added  to  the  French  war  debt  it- 
se  If,  invol  ved  the  French  in  serious 
financial  difficulties  for  a  number 
of  years.  Riots  and  political  scan¬ 
dals  followed. 

In  the  two  decades  before  World 
War  II,  France  suffered  because  of 
many  political  parties  that  ranged 
from  conservatism  to  extreme  radi¬ 
calism.  Party  strife  weakened  the 
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nation,  led  to  corruption  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  weakened  the  national 
defence.  These  conditions  made  it 
easy  for  the  Nazis  to  occupy  France 
in  1940.  A  Nazi-backed  govern¬ 
ment  of  French  collaborators  was 
set  up  at  Vichy.  But  a  strong  un¬ 
derground  movement  showed  that 
the  ideas  of  free  men  lived  on.  After 
the  Allied  invasion  of  France  in 


June,  1944,  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed.  The  Third  Re¬ 
public  came  to  an  end  and  the 
Fourth  Republic  came  into  being 
with  the  adoption  of  a  new  consti¬ 
tution.  Now  the  co-operation  of 
the  political  parties  remains  as 
one  of  the  problems  confronting 
Europe.  If  that  problem  is  solved 
France  may  again  become  strong. 


The  French  Teople  Have  Spread  the  Ideas  of  Liberty ,  Equality, 

and  Fraternity 

France  is  located  at  the  crossroads  of  western  Europe.  It  is 
largely  protected  by  natural  boundaries,  except  along  the  Belgian 
border,  where  the  coastal  plain  has  been  an  easy  path  for  invading 
armies.  France  has  been  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but 
in  recent  times  large-scale  manufacturing  has  been  developed.  A 
large  percentage  of  French  exports  are  luxury  goods,  and  “Made  in 
France”  has  come  to  be  a  mark  of  quality  and  fine  workmanship. 

In  ancient  times  France  was  called  Gaul,  and  was  ruled  for  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  years  by  the  Romans.  When  the  Romans  withdrew  in 
the  5th  century,  Frankish  warriors  from  northern  Europe  domi¬ 
nated  the  country.  Gaul  came  to  be  called  France  from  the  name 
of  these  people.  Clovis  and  Charlemagne  were  the  most  outstanding 
of  the  early  rulers.  France,  like  many  other  nations,  suffered  from 
the  ruthless  pillaging  of  the  Northmen.  During  feudal  times,  the 
kings  of  France  had  no  more  power  than  many  of  the  feudal  lords. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  large  areas  of  France  were 
held  by  the  English  kings  as  vassals  of  the  French  crown.  France 
and  England  were  trade  rivals,  and  disagreed  also  on  fishing  rights 
in  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel.  The  long-standing 
friction  and  rivalry  between  the  two  nations  finally  in  the  14th 
century  broke  into  open  war  that  went  on  fitfully  for  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  Hundred  Years’  War  ended  in  victory  for  France. 
The  most  unusual  personality  of  that  period  was  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
helped  to  turn  the  tide  against  the  English.  The  fame  of  Joan  of 
Arc  has  grown  until  today  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  national  heroine. 

At  first  when  the  Duke  of  Paris  added  to  his  title  “King  of 
France,”  he  was  king  in  name  only.  After  the  Hundred  Years’  War, 
the  French  kings  gradually  increased  their  power  until  they  were 
considered  divine  right  rulers.  Louis  XIV,  the  Sun  King,  built  the 
beautiful  palace  of  Versailles,  and  made  the  French  language  and 
fashions  the  envy  of  Europe.  Successful  foreign  wars,  and  the  large 
colonies  the  French  had  acquired  in  the  New  World,  gave  France 
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a  position  of  prestige  and  dominance.  But  Louis  XIV  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  been  too  extravagant.  France  became  nearly  bankrupt, 
and  the  people’s  plight  looked  hopeless.  They  were  overtaxed,  and 
lived  as  wretchedly  as  the  serfs  of  feudal  times.  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  other  great  thinkers  championed  the  cause  of  justice.  In  1789 
the  mobs  stormed  the  Bastille  and  the  French  Revolution  broke  out. 
The  cry  “Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity”  sounded  throughout  Paris. 
The  monarchy  was  overthrown,  and  for  a  number  of  years  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  confusion  were  the  rule.  The  government  of  the 
Directory  which  was  eventually  set  up  soon  proved  corrupt  and 
inefficient.  It  was  easily  overthrown  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
popular  military  hero  of  the  day.  Not  only  was  order  restored,  but 
the  people  soon  forgot  their  insistence  upon  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  elected  this  leader  of  men  Emperor.  Napoleon 
attempted  not  only  to  improve  conditions  within  France,  but  to 
bring  the  rest  of  Europe  under  his  rule.  The  latter  proved  to  be 
his  undoing,  and  he  was  defeated  by  an  alliance  of  European  nations 
at  Waterloo  in  1815.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  attempted  to  re¬ 
organize  Europe  by  restoring  the  old  order  as  it  had  been  before 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  French  people  continued  to  strive  toward  self-government. 
About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  they  overthrew  the  monarchy 
established  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  and  set  up  a  second 
Republic.  Napoleon’s  nephew,  who  was  president  of  this  Republic, 
changed  it  into  the  Second  Empire,  with  himself  as  Emperor. 
During  his  rule,  France  was  defeated  by  Prussia  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  At  its  end,  the  Third  Republic,  under  which  France 
was  governed  until  World  War  II,  was  established.  In  France  the 
premier  was  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  government. 

France  enlarged  her  colonial  empire  greatly  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  by  acquiring  large  territories  in  Africa.  But  France  suffered 
great  losses  in  manpower  and  financial  resources  as  a  result  ol 
World  War  I.  Financial  difficulties  helped  to  bring  on  political 
scandals.  French  politicians  disagreed  on  national  policy.  France 
grew  weak.  The  Nazis  occupied  the  country  and  set  up  the  Vichy 
government.  Underground  resistance  grew  strong  and  aided  the 
Allied  invasion.  A  provisional  government  was  formed.  The  Third 
Republic  gave  way  to  the  Fourth  Republic  and  its  new  constitution. 

SELF-TEST 

The  following  kind  of  test  is  called  an  association  test  because 
for  each  item  listed  you  are  supposed  to  associate  or  recall  something 
important  in  the  story  of  France  directly  connected  with  the  item. 
Two  examples  are  given  first  to  show  you  what  is  wanted.  Do  not 
write  in  your  book. 
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Item 

Examples:  Versailles 

1815 

1.  Pyrenees  15. 

2.  Rhone  16. 

3.  Seine  17. 

4.  coastal  plain  18. 

5.  vineyards  19. 

6.  great  ports  20. 

7.  Limoges  21. 

8.  Cro-Magnons  22. 

9.  Gaul  23. 

10.  the  Franks  24. 

11.  Normandy  25. 

12.  Hugh  Capet  26. 

13.  Rouen  27. 

14.  the  Third  Estate  28. 


Associations 
Louis  XIV 

Waterloo,  or  defeat  of  Napoleon 

Bastille 

La  Salle 

Voltaire 

July  H 

Reign  of  Terror 
the  “Marseillaise” 
the  Directory 
Arc  de  Triomphe 
St.  Helena 
Congress  of  Vienna 
1870 

North  Africa 

Vichy 

Clovis 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

Trojects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  ^Artist 
The  first  French  Empire  came  to  an  end  in  1763  when  New 
France  which  is  now  called  Canada,  was  turned  over  to  the  British. 
Make  a  map  to  show  the  extent  of  the  French  overseas  expansion 
of  this  period.  Tell  what  circumstances  led  the  French  to  settle  in 
these  parts  of  the  world,  and  indicate  what  parts  of  the  Empire  were 
lost  and  to  whom. 


Ideas  for  Tour  Little  Theatre 

1.  In  1 6 1 1  Champlain  returned  home  to  France  from  the  little 
village  of  Quebec  which  he  had  founded  three  years  earlier.  The 
King  of  France,  Louis  XIII,  was  a  boy  ten  years  old  at  the  time 
and  must  have  been  interested  in  the  tales  of  adventure  that  Cham¬ 
plain  had  to  tell.  With  a  committee  of  students,  act  out  the  scene 
where  Champlain  presents  an  account  of  his  voyages  in  Canada 
to  the  boy  king.  Using  the  scene  within  a  scene  technique  you 
should  be  able  to  dramatize  the  adventures  of  Champlain,  as  the 
explorer  tells  his  tale. 

2.  Get  a  phonograph  recording  of  the  “Marseillaise”  to  play  tor 
the  class.  If  the  song  was  recorded  in  French,  first  read  an  English 
translation  of  the  words  to  the  class. 

3.  With  a  committee  of  the  class,  arrange  a  display  of  French 
art  and  music.  Collect  pictures  and  mount  them  neatly  for  display. 
Plan  to  have  speakers  give  brief  talks  about  the  artists  and  the 
pictures  displayed.  Obtain  phonograph  records  of  music  by  French 
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composers.  Similarly,  arrange  for  speakers  to  tell  anecdotes  of  the 
life  of  the  composer  before  playing  each  record.  For  biographical 
information,  see  “Fifty  Famous  Painters,”  by  Henrietta  Gerwig, 
and  “Book  of  Modern  Composers,”  by  David  Ewen.  See  also 
“Famous  Pictures,”  by  C.  L.  Barstow,  and  biographies  of  painters 
and  composers  in  an  encyclopedia. 

T opics  for  T alks 

1.  “The  fall  of  France.”  Within  recent  years,  many  books  have 
been  written  about  France  and  the  reasons  for  her  collapse  before 
the  Nazis.  Consult  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  section,  or  your  public 
library,  for  one  of  the  newer  books  about  France,  to  read  and  review 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class. 

2.  “We  often  meet  French  phrases.”  Make  a  collection  of  French 
expressions  that  are  frequently  encountered  in  our  English  language 
and  literature.  You  will  find  help  in  the  foreign  words  and  phrases 
section  of  any  good  dictionary.  Some  phrases,  such  as  a  la  mode , 
you  already  know. 

3.  “The  Dreyfus  case  made  the  headlines.”  Look  up  the  story  of 
the  famous  Dreyfus  scandal  that  affected  not  only  the  French  army 
itself,  but  influenced  the  development  of  political  factions  in  France. 
See  “Dreyfus”  in  an  encyclopedia.  Read  also  “The  Dreyfus  Case,” 
by  A.  Dreyfus  and  P.  Dreyfus,  or  “Dreyfus  Affair,”  by  J.  Kayser. 

4.  “The  first  time  I  saw  Paris.”  Prepare  a  talk  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  a  Canadian  soldier  who  was  spending  a  leave  in  Paris  after 
the  city  was  liberated  from  the  Nazis  in  1944. 

Adventures  for  the  Amateur  Author 

1.  Prepare  an  account  of  an  interview  you  might  have  had  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  looking  up  some  of  Napoleon’s  sayings 
on  war,  and  related  subjects,  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  account 
of  your  interview  convincing.  See  “Napoleon  Speaks,”  by  Albert 
Carr. 

2.  Write  a  few  entries  which  might  have  appeared  in  the  diarv  of 
one  of  Napoleon’s  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaign 
and  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  By  way  of  comparison, 
write  a  few  entries  from  the  diary  of  a  Nazi  soldier  who  served  in 
one  of  the  German  armies  on  the  Russian  front  in  World  War  II. 
See  “Na 
Jan.  12, 

249-253,  by  Eve  Curie. 

Candidates  for  Tour  Album  of  Famous  'People 

Joan  of  Arc,  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon,  Rousseau,  Voltaire.  Choose 
three  of  the  people  listed  above,  or  other  people  mentioned  in  the 
storv  of  France  for  portraits  in  your  Album. 


poleon’s  Invasion  of  Russia,”  by  F.  V.  larle,  and  Life, 
1942.  See  also  “Journey  Among  Warriors,”  pp.  177-182, 
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INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  FRANCE 

Beraud,  H.  Twelve  Portraits  of  the  French  Revolution.  Interesting  de¬ 
scriptions  of  some  of  the  great  revolutionary  characters  and  their 
aims. 

Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  France — A  Name  That  Rings  Like  a 
Batrle  Song. 

Dickens.  C.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  “At  one  of  the  theatre  doors,  there 
stood  a  little  girl  with  her  mother,  looking  far  away  across  the  street 
through  the  mud.” 

Hawthorne,  Hildegarde.  Phantom  King.  A  story  of  Napoleon’s  son, 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

Hugo,  V.  Les  Miserables.  “He  came  out  of  the  doorway  in  which  he  was 
concealed.” 

MacGregory,  M.  The  Story  of  France.  “Nobleman  and  peasants,  armed 
with  staves  and  scythes,  set  out  to  chase  the  royal  runaway.” 

Maurois,  Andre.  I  Remember ,  I  Remember.  The  autobiography  of  this 
French  writer  pictures  men  and  events  since  World  War  I,  and  a 
heart-rending  account  of  the  fall  of  France  in  1940. 

Peck,  A.  M.,  and  Meras,  E.  A.  France,  Crossroads  of  Europe.  A  simply 
written  and  entertaining  hook  about  French  history,  government, 
literature,  social  life,  and  customs. 

Riggs,  Arthur  S.  France  from  Sea  to  Sea.  Descriptive  sketches  of  French 
cities  and  country  scenes  highlight  this  account  of  a  journey  across 
France. 

Rugg,  H.  Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures.  The  March 
toward  Democracy  in  France.  “Napoleon  over-reached  himself  and 
destroyed  his  own  future.” 

Sabatini,  Rafael.  Scaramouche.  A  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Tappan,  E.  M.  Hero  Stories  of  France.  “At  ten  o’clock  cannons  were 
fired,  bells  were  rung.  .  .  .” 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A  good  biography  of  the 
great  military  hero  of  the  French,  and  a  short  sketch  of  Josephine. 

Wilmot-Buxton,  E.  M.  Jeanne  d’ Arc.  “Suddenly  from  the  midst  of  the 
awful  silence  her  voice  rang  out.  .  .  .” 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  “The  History  of  the  French  Revolution”; 
“France:  The  Story  of  France”;  and  Index. 
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isitors  from  Europe,  when  they  travel  across  the  country,  are  always 
greatly  impressed  by  Canada’s  vast  size.  Look  at  a  map  of  the  world 
and  the  globe  above.  Do  you  see  why  Canada  seems  so  huge  to  these 
visitors? 

Canada’s  population  is  scattered  across  the  country  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  Look  at  the  map  of  Canada  on  the  preceding 
page.  You  will  see  that  Canada  is  split  by  geography  into  six  regions 
with  different  kinds  of  land.  What  changes  would  there  be  in  your  life 
if  you  moved  from  a  farm  on  the  prairie  to  a  town  in  the  rocky  country 
of  Northern  Ontario? 

There  are  several  long  railway  lines  shown  on  the  map.  Why  do  you 
think  these  railroads  are  especially  important  in  a  nation  like  Canada? 
The  border  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  almost  4,000  miles 
long.  That  is  why  our  American  neighbours  and  their  doings  are  of 
great  importance  to  us. 

The  shortest  way  for  an  aeroplane  to  fly  between  many  of  the  largest 
cities,  such  as  Moscow  and  New  York,  is  over  the  region  of  the  North 
Pole.  Why  are  Canadians  interested  in  that?  Look  at  the  map  often 
as  you  read  the  story  of  Canada. 
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Chapter  i — Canada  is  a  Triumph  over  Geography 


An  aviator's  view  of  Canada.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  trip  by  aeroplane,  from  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  to  Vancou¬ 
ver,  British  Columbia,  would  be  a 
good  way  to  begin  the  study  of 
geography.  Very  few  boys  and  girls, 
however,  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
able  to  make  such  a  trip.  But  with 
the  help  of  the  map  on  page  88, 
we  can  imagine  that  we  are  flying 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in 
one  of  those  shining  four-engined 
Trans-Canada  Airlines  planes  that 
most  of  us  have  seen  in  the  sky. 

As  we  take  off  from  St.  John's, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  lies  on  our  right 
hand,  its  long,  grey  waves  breaking 
against  the  rocky  coast.  We  are 
heading  for  Halifax  on  the  main¬ 
land,  but  we  must  first  fly  north¬ 
west  to  Gander,  the  great  airport 
from  which  trans-atlantic  planes 
begin  their  flights  to  Europe.  Be¬ 
low  us  the  ocean  makes  deep  inlets 
into  the  land  and  around  these 
natural  harbours  cluster  small  fish¬ 
ing  villages  and  tiny  plots  of  land. 
At  Gander  we  change  to  another 
plane  and  fly  southwest.  Our  pas¬ 
sage  lies  across  a  wild  land  of  rocks 
and  spruce  trees,  rivers  and  lakes, 
with  little  trace  of  settlement.  Soon 
we  are  over  the  sea  again.  This  is 
Cabot  Strait  which  separates  New¬ 
foundland  from  the  mainland.  In 
the  distance  ahead  of  us  we  can  see 
land,  and  soon  we  are  over  it. 
Shortly  after,  our  plane  touches 
down  on  the  field  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

As  the  plane  rises  from  the  Hali¬ 


fax  airport,  all  on  board  the  plane 
gaze  down  on  the  breath-taking 
sight  of  the  immense,  blue-grey 
ocean.  The  restless  waters  (which 
look  flat  and  calm  from  the  plane) 
stretch  far  away  to  the  eastern 
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horizon.  The  few  ships,  near  har¬ 
bour,  look  like  motionless  little 
toys. 

Our  plane  heads  northwest  to¬ 
wards  Moncton,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  ocean  is  out  of  sight. 
The  famous  Annapolis  Valley  un¬ 
rolls  below  us,  with  its  row  on  row 
of  apple  trees  and  its  neat  little 
towns.  Tiny  fishing  boats  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  can  be  seen  to  our 
left. 

The  Appalachians  divide  Quebec 
and  the  Maritimes.  Not  lon^  after 
we  leave  Moncton  the  type  of 
country  changes.  Through  gaps  in 
the  low-hanging  clouds  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  densely-wooded 
slopes  of  the  Appalachian  [app  pa 
lay'chee  an]  mountains.  These  are 
high,  rounded  hills,  not  towering 
mountains  such  as  we  shall  see  later 
in  the  Rockies.  Few  signs  of  life 
are  visible  in  this  wild  country 
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along  the  Quebec-New  Brunswick 
border.  It  is  a  geographic  fence 
separating  the  Maritimes  from  the 
people  of  Quebec. 

By  the  time  the  mighty  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  comes  into  sight  ahead, 
a  quick  downward  glance  tells  us 
that  once  more  we  are  over  farm 
lands.  Towns  become  more  numer¬ 
ous.  Then  on  the  horizon  appear 
the  skyscrapers  of  Montreal.  Soon 
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Our  journey  by  aeroplane  from  ocean  to  ocean  really  begins  at  Gander  airport  which  is 
pictured  above.  You  will  find  the  location  of  Gander  on  the  map  of  Newfoundland 
on  page  207.  Where  is  Goose  airport?  Both  of  these  played  an  important  role  in 
World  War  II.  Can  you  explain  why? 


this  city,  where  almost  one-tenth 
of  all  the  people  in  Canada  live,  is 
spread  out  below  like  a  huge  map. 

From  Montreal  to  Toronto  our 
route  follows  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  Here  are  fine  farms  and 
scores  of  villages.  As  we  fly  over 
the  larger  towns,  we  see  sprawling 
factories  with  tall  chimneys,  evi¬ 
dence  of  manufacturing.  This  land 
is  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Low¬ 
lands.  Only  one  per  cent  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  whole  area  lies  in  this  region, 
yet  the  location  is  so  favourable 
and  the  soil  so  productive  that  more 
than  half  of  Canada’s  people  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  Lowlands. 

The  Canadian  Shield  drives  a  wedge 
between  east  and  west.  Swinging 


northwest  from  Toronto,  our  plane 
takes  us  along  the  northern  shores 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  Here 
is  the  kind  of  country  that  the 
hunter  and  trapper  love.  Mile  after 
mile  of  rocks,  lakes,  rivers  and  for¬ 
ests.  Occasionally  we  pass  over  a 
mine  or  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  with 
a  small  town  clustered  around  it. 
Such  settlements  seem  almost  lost 
in  the  surrounding  wilderness.  This 
is  a  poor  place  for  a  crash  landing! 
Though  our  plane  travels  200  miles 
an  hour,  several  hours  are  required 
to  cross  this  part  of  Canada  (as 
you  will  realize  by  looking  at  the 
map).  Yet  we  have  flown  over  only 
a  small  section  of  the  Canadian 
Shield.  Finally,  this  great  barrier 
between  eastern  and  western  Can- 
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1  rans-L.  anadu  Attunes 

Control  Tower  at  Montreal 
A  T.C.A.  passenger  plane  takes  off  from 
the  field  at  Montreal. 

ada  disappears  and  once  more  farm 
land  lies  below. 

The  Rockies  cut  the  west  in  two. 
Hour  after  hour  the  flat  prairie 
lands  unroll  beneath  us  like  a  mov¬ 
ing  carpet.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  the  fields  of  gram  stretch  in 
every  direction.  Just  when  we  are 
beginning  to  think  that  the  wheat- 
lands  will  never  end,  away  off  on 
the  horizon  ahead  we  spy  snow¬ 
capped  mountain  peaks.  Below  us 
now  are  gently  rising  lands  on 
which  graze  large  herds  of  cattle. 

As  we  travel  high  over  the  ma¬ 
jestic  Rocky  Mountains  we  realize 
that  here  is  another  fence,  this  one 
cutting  off  the  people  of  the 
prairies  from  their  neighbours  in 
British  Columbia.  In  a  short  time 
our  plane  settles  down  at  the  air¬ 
port  in  Vancouver. 


Canada  is  really  six  countries.  Now 
that  we  have  made  our  flight  across 
our  country  we  know  that  Canada 
is  not  one  continuous  chain  of 
cities  and  towns  strung  together 
from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  There  are 
really  six  different  parts  of  Canada. 
Comparatively  few  Canadians  live 
in  that  tremendous  region  called 
the  Canadian  Shield.  The  southern 
point  of  the  shield  is  like  a  huge 
wedge  dividing  Canada  into  east 
and  west.  Both  of  these  parts  are 
also  split  in  two,  the  west  by  the 
Rockies  and  the  east  by  the  Appa¬ 
lachians.  So  Canada  is  like  four 
countries  fairly  well  populated,  one 
large  country  with  a  handful  of 
people,  and  one  big  island,  lying 
off  its  eastern  coast,  commanding 
the  approach  to  our  country 
through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

How,  you  may  ask,  did  these  six 
countries  become  joined  into  one 
nation?  Why  isn’t  each  one  a  sep¬ 
arate  nation?  Why  isn’t  each  one 
joined  to  the  section  of  the  United 
States  south  of  it?  Why  isn’t  North 
America  all  one  nation? 

To  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  we  shall  have  to  read 
the  story  of  Canada.  One  thing  our 
aerial  survey  has  taught  us — that 
geography  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  history  of  Canada. 

For  a  long  time  no  one  cared  much 
about  Canada.  Today  Canada  is  one 
of  the  fortunate  nations.  Its  many 
farms  produce  food  in  great  quan¬ 
tities;  it  has  mines  and  forests  to 
provide  materials  for  the  factories 
which  supply  Canadians  with 
clothing  and  shelter.  Many  people 
in  Europe  and  Asia  would  give  a 
great  deal  for  a  chance  to  come  to 
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In  the  Gatineau 

The  rivers  in  the  Canadian  Shield  are  a  valuable  source  of  hydro-electric  power. 


Canada  to  live. 

But  for  a  long,  long  time,  men  in 
Europe  thought  Canada  was  al¬ 
most  worthless.  Before  1,000  A.D. 
Vikings  from  Greenland  had  visited 
the  eastern  shores  of  Canada,  and 
may  even  have  penetrated  central 
Canada  to  the  region  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior.  No  one  knows  why  they 
did  not  stay.  Perhaps  the  Indians 
killed  them.  Perhaps  the  Vikings 
thought  the  new  land  was  too  far 
from  their  old  homeland  in  Europe. 

When  Cartier  [kar'tyay'j  and 
other  early  explorers  came,  they 
were  very  disappointed  to  find  that 
Canada  barred  the  way  to  China. 
They  had  hoped  to  find  a  route  to 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Far  East, 
where  they  might  make  fortunes 
by  trading.  For  many  years,  the 
men  who  sailed  to  Canada  thought 
mostly  about  how  they  could  get 
over,  through  or  around  this  al¬ 


most  worthless  country.  The  furs 
and  fish  which  were  found  here 
were  taken  back  to  Europe  to  be 
sold,  but  they  seemed  poor  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  spices  and  jewels  of 
China. 

Britain  did  not  value  Canada  high¬ 
ly.  About  three  centuries  ago,  Eng¬ 
land  captured  Quebec,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Canada,  but  gave  it  back 
to  France  a  few  years  later.  Less 
than  two  centuries  ago,  the  British 
under  Wolfe  again  captured  Que¬ 
bec.  When  discussing  the  peace 
treaty  with  France,  the  British 
statesmen  were  prepared  to  trade 
the  whole  of  Canada  for  the  little 
island  of  Guadeloupe  [gah  deh 
loop']  in  the  West  Indies.  They 
were  left  with  Canada  on  their 
hands  and  thought  that  they  had 
the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

“Good  riddance!”  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  the  French  in  the 
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Over  the  Prairies 


“The  flat  prairie  land  unrolls  beneath  us  like  a  moving  carpet.” 


old  land  when  they  finally  lost 
Canada.  To  Louis  XV  of  France, 
Canada  seemed  only  a  “few  acres 
of  snow”  which  had  caused  more 
trouble  and  expense  than  they  were 
worth. 

The  British  had  been  profiting 
from  the  fur  trade  since  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  was  formed  in 
1670.  The  fisheries  of  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Nova  Scotia  had  also 
proved  quite  valuable.  When  Bri¬ 
tain  could  not  get  timber  and  other 
naval  materials  from  the  countries 
in  northern  Europe  during  the  fight 
with  Napoleon,  Canadian  timber 
and  supplies  were  used  instead. 
But,  all  in  all,  these  northern  col¬ 
onies  contributed  onlv  a  small 
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share  to  Britain’s  total  trade. 

Great  inventions  made  modern  Can¬ 
ada  possible.  For  anyone  interested 
in  machines,  “the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  was  a  fascinating 


time.  Hardly  a  year  passed  with¬ 
out  a  new  invention  or  an  im¬ 
provement  on  an  old  one.  Steam¬ 
ship,  railroad,  locomotive,  grain 
reaper,  electric  dynamo,  telegraph 
— all  these  were  placed  at  man’s 
command  to  change  the  world  and 
the  way  people  lived. 

No  country  was  more  affected  by 
the  new  inventions  than  was  Cana¬ 
da.  The  whole  course  of  her  history 
was  changed  by  the  invention  of 
the  steamship  and  the  steam  en¬ 
gine. 

A  country  united  by  bonds  of  steel. 
The  new  machines  could  conquer 
the  toughest  obstacles  geography 
could  present,  mountains,  rivers, 
muskeg  and  forest.  British  people 
in  the  various  parts  of  North 
America,  Maritimes,  St.  Lawrence 
region,  prairies  and  Pacific  coast, 
realized  that  the  barriers  between 
them  could  be  pierced.  Then  in 
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the  minds  of  the  colonists  a  new 
vision  arose,  a  vision  of  one  nation 
in  place  of  scattered  settlements. 
In  a  great  surge  of  energy,  deter¬ 
mination  and  hope,  the  widely  sep¬ 
arated  colonies  were  joined  by  steel 
rails  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  men  and  women  who  were 
determined  to  keep  the  Union  Jack 
flying  in  this  northern  land  risked 
their  future  on  a  steel  road  and 
“iron  horse.”  We  know  today  that 
the  risk  was  worth  taking.  Canada 
could  not  have  become  a  united 
country  without  railroads.  Truly, 
she  is  a  nation  held  together  by 
bonds  of  steel. 

Canada’s  ports  connect  her  with  the 
outside  world.  For  many  years  Can¬ 
ada  has  had  more  than  her  share 
of  the  world’s  trade.  By  1942 
(owing  partly  to  the  War)  Canada 
was  the  third  largest  trading  nation 
in  the  world.  In  that  year  Canada’s 
total  trade  was  about  a  third  as 
large  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
although  the  United  States  had  a 
population  twelve  times  greater 
than  that  of  Canada. 

You  can  easily  realize  how  im¬ 
portant  Canada’s  harbours  are.  for 
much  of  the  trade  passes  through 
them.  Not  only  are  ocean  ports 
valuable,  but  the  many  inland  har¬ 
bours  are  very  useful  in  handling 
great  quantities  of  imports  and 
exports.  Large  lake  ships  go  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Montreal,  with 
the  help  of  giant  locks  to  carry 
them  around  falls  and  rapids.  This 
system  may  be  enlarged  so  that 
huge  ocean  shins  may  come  from 
the  Atlantic  right  in  to  the  heart 
of  Canada  at  Fort  William.  Of 
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course,  this  inland  ship  route  is 
frozen  over  in  the  winter  when 
railways  must  do  the  whole  job. 
However,  in  the  open  season  the 
lake  ships  carry  much  of  the  freight 
which  gives  Canada  its  high  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  world’s  trading 
nations. 

By  means  of  trade,  Canada  gains 
prosperity.  But  trade  is  also  a  good 
way  for  Canada  to  keep  old  friends 
among  the  nations  and  to  make 
new  ones.  Especially  with  her  sister 
nations  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  does  Canada  maintain  close 
co-operation  in  exchanging  the 
goods  we  have  for  the  goods  we 
need. 

The  aeroplane  has  made  Canada  the 
cross-roads  of  the  world.  If  you  wish 
to  fly  a  very  long  distance  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  shortest 
route  will  take  you  near  the  Arctic 
circle.  You  may  easily  prove  this. 
With  a  piece  of  string  measure  on 
a  globe  the  shortest  way  by  air 
from,  say,  Chicago  to  London. 

Now  if  you  use  your  globe  again 
and  determine  the  shortest  flying 
routes  between  the  bio;  cities  of 
America  and  Europe  or  Asia,  you 
will  observe  that  most  of  them 
cross  Canada.  With  air  travel  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  popular, 
you  will  realize  that  Canada  has 
an  important  place  in  the  air  age. 

If  you  had  lived  in  Edmonton 
during  the  second  World  War  you 
might  have  seen  for  yourself  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  important  Canada’s 
place  in  the  air  age  might  become. 
The  great  airfields  close  to  that 
city  were  busy  on  a  round-the- 
clock  schedule  with  planes  landing 
from  and  taking  off  for  all  parts 
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Canada  in  the  Air  Age 

Whether  your  destination  is  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  if  you  travel  by  air,  from  North 
America  the  shortest  route  lies  over  Canadian  territory.  On  the  map  above  find 
New  York,  Shanghai,  London,  Paris,  Moscow.  If  you  wish  to  fly  from  the  first  of  these 
to  any  of  the  others,  what  Canadian  cities  would  you  pass? 


of  the  allied  world  at  a  rate  of  one 
every  ten  and  a  half  seconds.  Great 
bombers,  transports,  and  fighter 
planes  flown  by  American  pilots 
from  fields  in  the  United  States 
would  drop  from  the  clouds  to  the 
Edmonton  flying  fields.  These 
planes  were  part  of  the  equipment 
with  which  the  United  States  was 
arming  its  allies  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  In  Edmonton  they  were 


eagerly  awaited  by  Russian  pilots, 
both  men  and  women,  who  flew 
them  across  the  Great  Circle  route 
to  Russian  landing  fields.  From 
there  they  were  distributed  to  the 
Russian  airforce  and  in  a  few  weeks 
were  in  action  against  the  enemy 
on  fronts  half  a  world  away  from 
the  factories  in  which  they  had 
been  made.  During  the  war,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  Edmonton  became 
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one  of  the  great  crossroads  of  the 
world.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
the  number  of  fliers  who  have 
touched  down  at  Edmonton  in  the 
course  of  round-the-world  flights 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
importance  of  Canada  in  any 
future  developments  in  the  air  age 
remains  as  great  as  ever. 

How  well  is  Canada  equipped  to 
play  the  important  part  that  awaits 
her? 

Because  of  her  great  north-land 
with  its  rich  minerals  hidden  in 
very  rough  country,  Canada  has 
taken  the  lead  in  using  the  aero¬ 
plane  for  carrying  supplies  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  out-of-the-way  places. 
The  bush-fliers,  as  the  pilots  of 
these  planes  are  called,  are  playing 
a  great  part  in  the  task  of  putting 
the  north’s  mineral  wealth  to  work 
in  building  a  better  Canada. 

Federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  make  use  of  planes  to  patrol 
our  great  forest  reserves,  on  guard 
against  fire,  and  to  map  previously 
uncharted  areas.  Private  air  lines 
take  parties  of  sportsmen  and  tour¬ 
ists,  many  from  the  United  States, 
to  the  hunting  grounds  and  fishing 
streams  in  Canada’s  north  country. 

The  federal  government  early 
recognized  the  future  importance 
of  air  travel  and  determined  to 
keep  control  of  the  air  routes  in  its 
own  hands.  Government  owned 
and  operated,  the  Trans-Canada 
Airlines  was  organized  in  1938,  and 
has  since  become  one  of  the  best 
passenger  services  in  the  world.  Its 
planes  fly  coast  to  coast,  linking  all 
of  Canada’s  principal  cities.  Regu¬ 
lar  flights  connect  Toronto  and  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  with  New 
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York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Bos¬ 
ton;  while  from  Dorval,  near  Mont¬ 
real,  trans-atlantic  planes  take  off 
daily,  sometimes  touching  down  at 
Goose  Bay  in  Labrador,  or  Gander 
airport  in  Newfoundland,  some¬ 
times  flying  non-stop  to  Britain. 
So  small  has  the  world  become,  in 
this  air  age,  that  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  of  weather  and  connections 
it  is  actually  possible  to  fly  by 
T.C.A.  from  Vancouver  to  Prest¬ 
wick  in  Scotland  in  28  hours. 

During  World  War  II  the  British 
Commonwealth  Air  Training  Plan 
was  operated  in  Canada  by  the 
governments  of  the  various  Do¬ 
minions.  Under  this  plan  thousands 
of  young  men,  many  of  them 
Canadians,  were  trained  as  pilots, 
navigators  and  mechanics,  while  a 
string  of  well-equipped  air  fields 
was  built  at  strategic  points  in 
every  corner  of  Canada.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  control  of  these 
fields  passed  to  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  certain  that  the  air-trans¬ 
ports  of  the  future  will  be  powered 
by  jet-propelled  motors.  Canada 
has  already  made  a  good  start  on 
the  production  of  transports  of  this 
kind.  A  factory,  near  Toronto,  has 
turned  out  a  model  which  passed 
its  first  tests  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  Our  country,  then,  is  fortunate 
in  the  quality  of  her  pilots  and 
their  equipment  and,  with  control 
of  the  international  routes  across 
the  country  and  the  strategic  air¬ 
fields  in  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Canada  in  the  first  years  of 
the  air  age  seems  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  her  strategic  position 
at  the  crossroads  of  the  world. 
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Tomorrow’s  Plane  Today 
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High  above  Toronto  soars  the  Avro-Canada  twin-jet  CF-ioo,  the  first  long  range, 
all-weather  aeroplane  of  its  kind.  Manufactured  in  Canada,  it  is  a  striking  proof 
that  our  country  is  well  aware  of  its  position  in  the  air  age  and  is  making  every  effort 
to  meet  its  responsibility. 


History,  geography  and  you.  Every¬ 
one  likes  to  explore.  As  soon  as  you 
move  into  a  new  neighbourhood, 
you  are  eager  to  see  what  kind  of 
place  it  is.  The  way  you  live  and 
the  fun  you  have  depends  partly 
on  the  surroundings  in  which  you 
live.  For  instance,  a  boy  is  always 
pleased  if  he  finds  a  good  swimming 
hole  near  his  new  home,  and  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  doesn’t  find  a  good 
ball  field  nearby. 

It  is  the  same  with  your  national 
home.  You  are  growing  up  to  live 
in  Canada.  The  kind  of  life  you 
have  will  depend  partly  on  what 
kind  of  country  Canada  is.  That 


depends,  in  turn,  on  geography — 
the  land,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains 
and  valleys.  It  also  depends  on 
history,  which  tells  about  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  here  before  you  and 
what  they  did  for  their  country. 

This  story  of  Canada  will  help 
you  do  some  exploring  to  find  out 
in  what  kind  of  country  you  live. 
You  have  read  something  about  its 
geography  in  this  chapter,  and  you 
will  read  more  because,  in  the  story 
of  a  nation,  geography  and  history 
cannot  be  separated.  You  will  find 
in  Canada’s  history  many  things 
which  will  help  you  to  understand 
your  country  better.  You  will  learn 
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how  the  early  Canadians  were  un¬ 
daunted  by  the  task  of  conquering 
half  a  continent.  You  will  learn 
how  Canadians  triumphed  over 
geography  in  their  great  desire  to 
build  a  new  country  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  land  and  the 
rights  of  freedom. 

As  you  learn  about  the  people 
who  were  Canadians  before  you, 
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keep  in  mind  what  you  have  found 
out  in  this  chapter  about  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  our  country.  Whenever 
you  read  about  a  lake,  river,  town 
or  mountain,  look  for  it  on  the  map 
in  this  book  or  on  the  large  map  in 
your  classroom.  By  doing  that,  you 
will  understand  better  the  story  of 
Canada  and  its  people  in  the  chap¬ 
ters  which  follow. 


Chapter  2 — New  France,  Rival  of  New  England,  Was  Buiit  by 

Fur  Traders  and  Missionaries 


The  country  that  was  in  the  way. 
Christopher  Columbus  made  a 
great  mistake  in  his  mathematics. 
He  calculated  that  the  distance 
from  Spain  to  Japan  was  less  than 
3,000  miles.  The  King  of  Spain’s 
geographers  said  that  this  was  a 
ridiculous  idea  because  their  figures 
proved  that  the  distance  was  over 
io,ooo  miles.  But  Columbus  was  a 
determined  man.  In  1492  he  sailed 
away  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  west¬ 
ward.  When  he  came  to  islands 
only  3,500  miles  from  Spain,  he 
naturally  thought  that  his  mathe¬ 
matics  had  been  proven  right.  So 
sure  was  Columbus  that  he  had 
reached  Asia  that  he  called  the 
people  whom  he  found  there  “In¬ 
dians.” 

After  Columbus’  death,  owing 
to  the  work  of  other  explorers,  the 
Spaniards  realized  that  they  had 
found  a  new  continent.  No  sooner 
did  they  learn  this  than  explorers 
began  to  search  for  a  way  through 
or  around  the  new  land.  The  man 
who  could  find  a  passage  to  Asia 
could  make  his  fortune.  The  people 


of  Europe  were  eager  to  buy  spices 
and  silks  from  India  and  China. 

Other  rulers  were  anxious  to 
share  with  the  King  of  Spain  the 
honour  of  the  search  for  the  sea 
route  to  Asia.  So  the  King  of 
England  sent  John  Cabot  on  a 
voyage  to  the  westward  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  1497.  Great  was  the  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  merchants  of  Eng¬ 
land  when  Cabot  returned  to  tell 
how  he  had  reached  Asia.  How¬ 
ever,  his  second  voyage  proved 
that  he  had  reached,  not  Asia,  but 
a  “New-Found-Land.”  Like  the 
Spaniards  the  English  were  not  al¬ 
together  happy  about  their  discov¬ 
ery.  They  would  have  been  very 
pleased  to  find  that  North  and 
South  America  were  only  large 
islands  with  a  strait  between.  For 
many  years  hardy  explorers  risked 
their  lives  trying  to  get  through  or 
around  this  new  land  which  was  in 
the  way. 

Fish  for  the  tables  of  England  and 
France.  If  the  merchants  did  not 
rejoice  about  the  new  land,  the 
fishermen  certainly  did.  Along  the 
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Arrival  of  Jacques  Cartier  at  Stadacona 

The  name  of  the  tiny  ship  in  which  Jacques  Cartier  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  La  Grande 
Hermine.  This  reproduction  of  a  painting  which  may  still  be  seen  in  Saint  Malo,  shows 
La  Grand  Hermine  and  two  other  ships  arriving  at  Stadacona.  What  modern  city  is  to 
be  found  today  on  the  site  of  Stadacona? 

coasts  of  the  “New-Found-Land” 
there  were  fish  by  the  mdlions.  So 
plentiful  were  they  that  basketfulls 
could  be  hauled  from  the  sea  to  fill 
the  ships. 

John  Cabot’s  tales  of  the  seas 
swarming  with  cod  spread  rapidly 
through  the  fishing  ports  of  Europe. 

Soon  daring  sailors  were  taking 
their  tiny  ships  across  the  Atlantic 
every  year.  The  great  harvest  of 
fish  was  very  valuable  to  Europe. 

The  fishermen  went  quietly  about 
their  business  with  little  thought 
of  exploring.  They  were  content  to 
bring  their  yearly  catch  to  the  fish 
markets  at  home. 

“Jacques  Cartier  to  the  westward 
sailed  away.” 

In  the  seaport  of  St.  Malo,  ’twas  a  smiling 
morn  in  May, 


When  the  Commodore  Jacques  Cartier  to 
the  westward  sailed  away; 

In  the  crowded  old  cathedral,  all  the  town 
were  on  their  knees; 

For  the  safe  return  of  kinsmen  from  the 
undiscovered  seas. 

So  begins  D’Arcy  McGee’s  stir¬ 
ring  poem  about  the  French  ex¬ 
plorer  Jacques  Cartier  who  is 
known  as  the  Discoverer  of  Can¬ 
ada.  This  master-pilot  had  been 
one  of  the  fishermen  who  sailed  to 
the  coasts  of  the  new  land.  But 
unlike  the  others,  he  was  curious 
to  know  what  lay  beyond.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  had  heard  tales  from  the 
savages  about  a  great  waterway 
leading  to  the  west.  Could  this,  he 
asked,  be  a  route  to  the  Western 
Ocean? 

The  King  of  France,  too,  wished 
his  country  to  be  represented  in  the 
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New  World.  He  was  anxious  to 
claim  a  share  of  the  new  lands 
across  the  ocean  before  they  were 
all  taken  by  Spain,  Portugal  and 
England.  So  in  1534,  Jacques  Car- 
tier  of  St.  Malo  sailed  in  command 
of  the  King’s  expedition  to  the  New 
World.  On  this  voyage,  Cartier  ex¬ 
plored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
but  did  not  find  the  great  river 
itself. 

The  next  summer,  the  explorer 
made  a  second  voyage  and  located 
the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  This  discovery  brought  a 
great  disappointment,  for  the  fresh 
water  of  the  river  meant  that  it 
could  not  be  the  strait  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Ocean.  Only  when  he  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  finding  a  salt-water 
passage  leading  westward  from  the 
Gulf  did  Cartier  sail  up  the  river. 

Canada’s  winter  discouraged  the 
French.  Cartier  visited  the  large 
Indian  settlements  at  Stadacona 
(now  Quebec)  and  at  Hochelaga 
(now  Montreal).  This  stretch  of 
land  along  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
called  “Canada”  by  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  seemed  delighted  to 
welcome  these  strange  visitors  who 
brought  gifts,  such  as  hatchets, 
knives  and  beads.  But  Cartier  was 
suspicious.  He  believed  the  natives 
were  not  as  friendly  as  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  be. 

With  his  one  hundred  and  ten 
men,  Cartier  stayed  through  the 
winter  of  1535-36  at  Stadacona. 
So  afraid  was  he  of  a  treacherous 
attack  led  by  the  Indian  chief 
Donnacona,  that  he  ordered  the 
ships  taken  into  a  small  river  and 
moored  near  the  bank.  On  the 
nearbv  shore,  the  French  built  a 


fort  with  a  moat  surrounding  it. 
Cannon  were  brought  from  the 
ships.  Guards  were  kept  on  the 
alert  all  night. 

The  Canadian  winter  was  a 
dreadful  experience  for  the  French. 
Blizzards  and  bitter  cold  forced 
them  to  stay  in  their  quarters.  A 
terrible  disease  called  scurvy  broke 
out,  caused  by  the  lack  of  fresh 
vegetables.  By  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  Cartier’s  party  was  in  a 
desperate  situation.  Twenty  -  five 
men  had  died,  fifty  more  were  near 
death.  Only  the  courageous  leader 
himself  and  three  or  four  others 
were  still  in  good  health. 

Cartier  did  not  dare  allow  the 
Indians  to  learn  how  weak  his  men 
had  become.  To  prevent  the  sav¬ 
ages  from  wondering  why  so  few 
of  the  French  were  to  be  seen  out¬ 
side,  the  few  healthy  men  would 
make  a  great  hammering  noise  as  if 
repairing  the  ships,  whenever  In¬ 
dians  came  near.  Every  Sunday, 
all  the  French  who  could  walk 
took  their  places  in  a  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  a  little  shrine  outside 
the  fort. 

At  last  an  Indian,  who  himself 
had  been  very  ill  and  who  had 
made  a  miraculous  recovery,  told 
Cartier  of  a  medicine  that  could 
be  made  by  stewing  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  a  tree.  When  the  French 
gave  this  remedy  to  their  sick,  the 
results  seemed  almost  like  a  mir¬ 
acle.  In  eight  days  a  whole  tree 
was  used  up  and  Cartier’s  men 
were  healthy  again. 

Jacques  Cartier  to  the  eastward  sailed 
away.  In  May,  the  Frenchmen  set 
out  for  home  after  the  harrowing 
winter.  They  had  tricked  a  few 
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The  Father  of  New  France 

It  was  Samuel  de  Champlain’s  faith  in 
Canada  which  carried  the  early  settlers 
through  the  dangers  and  disappointments 
of  the  first  years. 

Indians  into  coming  on  board  and 
took  them  back  to  France  as  proof 
of  their  visit  to  the  new  land. 

Not  for  five  years  did  Cartier 
return  to  Canada.  Then,  the  King 
supplied  the  money  for  a  bigger 
expedition.  A  noble,  Roberval,  was 
the  leader  and  Cartier  was  second- 
in-command.  Troubles  and  delays 
plagued  the  leaders.  Finally  Car- 
tier  went  on  ahead  with  five  ships. 
He  spent  another  winter  in  Canada 
but  the  relentless  cold  and  the 
unfriendly  Indians  seem  to  have 
dampened  his  enthusiasm  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  French  settlement  in  Canada. 

The  next  spring,  Cartier  sailed 
back  towards  France.  Roberval  had 
come  out  with  three  more  ships 
and  the  two  little  fleets  met  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 


land.  Unknown  to  Roberval,  who 
wished  to  go  on  to  Canada,  Cartier 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour  one  night 
and  returned  to  France.  Roberval 
tried  to  make  a  settlement  but  he 
also  had  to  admit  defeat  after  one 
winter.  All  the  French  sailed  back 
home. 

The  Ind  lans  were  left  in  undis¬ 
puted  possession  of  Canada  for 
sixty  years  more.  I  he  fishermen 
still  came  to  the  teeming  waters 
along  the  coast.  A  few  of  them 
traded  with  the  Indians  and  took 
furs  back  to  Europe.  But  France 
itself  was  torn  by  religious  wars 
and  its  people  were  too  busy  to 
worry  about  settling  in  this  newly- 
discovered  region  called  Canada. 

The  birth  of  New  France  at  Que¬ 
bec.  It  was  July  3,  1608.  Up  the 
St.  Eawrence  River  sailed  a  small 
ship  flying  the  fleur-de-lis  flag  of 
France.  From  the  deck,  the  cap¬ 
tain  watched  the  shore  with  keen 
interest.  As  the  vessel  sailed  past 
the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  majestic 
rocky  hill  came  into  view,  tower- 
ing  over  a  point  which  the  natives 
called  Quebec  (the  closed  -  up 
place).  No  signs  remained  of  the 
thriving  Indian  village  of  Stada- 
cona  found  by  Cartier  seventy- 
three  years  before.  The  French 
leader  ordered  his  men  ashore. 
Soon  the  summer  silence  was 
broken  bv  the  sharp  noises  of 
chopping  and  sawing  as  the  new¬ 
comers  began  to  make  a  settlement 

Samuel  de  Champlain  [  duh  sham' 
playn' |  was  the  stout-hearted  cap¬ 
tain.  He  came  to  set  up  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  wilds  of  Canada. 
From  Quebec,  he  intended  to  carry 
on  the  search  for  “a  northerly  route 
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to  China,  in  order  to  facilitate 
commerce  with  the  Orientals/’ 
Champlain  had  great  dreams  of  a 
New  France  as  a  post  on  the  long 
route  to  the  Far  East.  He  hoped 
that  Quebec  would  soon  become  a 
large  city  bringing  gold  and  glory 
to  France. 

Difficulties  made  Champlain  try  all 
the  harder.  If  any  ordinary  man 
had  suffered  one-quarter  of  Cham¬ 
plain’s  hardships  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  he  would  soon  have  gone 
home  in  despair.  Fortunately  for 
France,  Champlain  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  For  twenty-seven  years 
he  fought,  planned  and  worked 
with  might  and  main  to  make  his 
dreams  of  a  New  France  come 
true.  Most  of  his  great  dreams 
were  shattered  by  the  cruel  blows 
of  weather,  enemies  and  hard  luck, 
but  Champlain  never  gave  up. 

After  his  first  winter,  Champlain 
reported  that  “out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  at  first  forming  our  company, 
only  eight  remained,  and  half  of 
those  were  ailing.”  The  cruel  win¬ 
ter  had  taken  its  toll,  as  in  Cartier’s 
time.  Few  people  were  willing  to 
face  the  blizzards  and  icy  blasts  of 
Canada.  After  nineteen  years,  Que¬ 
bec  had  but  sixty-five  settlers.  Yet 
the  English  colony  in  the  warmer 
climate  of  Virginia,  founded  one 
year  before  Quebec,  had  over  4,000 
people  by  1622. 

How  far  west  to  salt  water?  There 
were  other  reasons  for  the  halting 
progress  of  the  French  colony. 
Champlain’s  explorations  soon  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  mystery  of  the 
route  to  the  Western  Ocean  was 
not  to  be  easily  solved.  In  1613,  he 
was  in  Paris  when  a  young  French¬ 
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man,  Nicholas  Vignau  [vee'nyohj, 
arrived  from  Canada.  He  was 
one  of  several  young  men  whom 
Champlain  had  sent  to  the  forest 
to  learn  the  Indian  language  and 
customs.  His  story  was  exciting — 
a  great  salt  sea  could  be  reached  in 
nine  days’  journey  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ottawa  River.  Champlain 
hurried  back  to  Canada.  If  Vignau 
had  really  discovered  the  North- 
West  Passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Champlain’s  most  cherished  dream 
had  come  true.  But  after  a  hard 
journey  up  the  Ottawa  River, 
Vignau  finally  confessed  that  his 
story  was  a  pack  of  lies.  Never 
had  Champlain  been  so  bitterly 
disappointed.  Two  years  later  he 
journeyed  farther  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  came  to  Georgian  Bay, 
the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  first  taste  of  its  fresh  water 
told  Champlain  that  it  was  another 
inland  lake,  not  the  long  sought 
Western  Ocean  with  China  on  its 
far  shore. 

Champlain  was  truly  the  Father  of 
New  France.  The  King  of  France 
gave  the  right  to  gather  furs  to 
traders  who  agreed  to  bring  out 
settlers.  But  year  after  year,  the 
traders  failed  to  live  up  to  their 
promise.  Finally,  the  great  Cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu  [reeshTyuh]  formed 
the  Companv  of  New  France  with 
money  supplied  by  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  kingdom.  A  large 
expedition  was  prepared.  A  new 
dav  for  New  France  seemed  about 

J 

to  dawn. 

Then  war  broke  out  with  Eng¬ 
land.  The  French  supply  ships  were 
all  captured.  Champlain  and  the 
few  starving  survivors  at  Quebec 
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Trading  With  the  Indians  at  Montreal 

Trading  in  furs  was  the  life  blood  of  the  colony  of  New  France  and  the  Indians 
furnished  the  main  source  of  supply. 


surrendered  to  the  English.  All  the 
years  of  toil  seemed  in  vain.  But 
Quebec  had  been  captured  after 
the  war  was  over  and  Champlain 
pleaded  with  Cardinal  Richelieu 
to  demand  that  the  English  give  up 
New  France.  Canada  was  then  of 
almost  no  importance  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  leaders,  who  agreed  to  hand 
back  the  captured  colony. 

It  must  have  been  a  great  day 
for  Champlain  when  he  returned  in 
the  spring  of  1633  to  see  above 
Quebec  the  white  flag  with  its 
golden  fleur-de-lis.  Two  years  later, 
Champlain  died  in  the  new  land 
which  had  shattered  so  many  of 
his  high  hopes.  But,  by  unfailing 
courage  and  determination,  he  had 
succeeded  in  planting  his  country’s 


flag  firmly  in  the  soil  claimed  for 
France  by  Cartier. 

The  fur  trade  was  the  life-blood  of 
New  France.  The  kings  of  France 
were  pleased  to  have  new  colonies 
such  as  Quebec.  They  were  not, 
however,  prepared  to  supply  the 
money  necessary  to  keep  the  col¬ 
onies  going.  Strangely  enough,  the 
necessary  money  came  from  people 
who  wanted  new  hats.  Just  at  this 
time  it  was  the  fashion  in  Europe 
for  men  of  wealth  to  wear  beaver 
hats.  In  the  country  around  Quebec 
were  thousands  of  beaver.  Indians 
trapped  them  and  used  the  pelts 
for  warm  cloaks.  The  Indians, 
however,  had  never  discovered  iron. 
When  traders  brought  iron  mus¬ 
kets,  kettles,  knives  and  axes,  every 
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Indian  wanted  these  wonderful  new 
tools.  The  French  had  plenty  of 
iron.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  the 
French,  who  had  iron  and  wanted 
beaver,  should  begin  a  brisk  trade 
with  the  Indians,  who  had  beaver 
and  wanted  iron.  The  Indians 
called  the  French  the  “people  of 
iron”  and  believed  that  the  King 
of  France  was  given  his  position 
because  he  could  make  the  largest 
iron  kettles.  The  fur  trade  for  a 
time  financed  New  France. 

Furs  or  farms?  From  this  trade 
in  furs,  the  French  at  Quebec  made 
the  money  needed  to  buy  their 
supplies  and  ships.  But  most  of 
the  traders  cared  nothing  about 
building  up  a  strong  New  France 
in  America.  They  were  interested 
only  in  profits  from  trading.  They 
thought  Champlain’s  ideas  were 
foolish.  None  of  the  companies 
which  had  charge  of  the  fur  trade 
tried  very  hard  to  keep  their  prom¬ 
ises  to  bring  out  settlers.  The  fewer 
settlers,  they  felt,  the  better  for 
the  traders.  If  colonists  cut  down 
the  trees  to  make  farms,  the  In¬ 
dians  would  have  to  go  farther 
inland  to  trap  the  beavers. 

In  the  English  colonies  to  the 
south,  furs  were  not  nearly  so 
plentiful  as  in  Canada.  The  land, 
however,  was  better  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  so  a  steady  stream  of  farmers 
came  out  to  Virginia  and  New 
England.  These  colonies  became 
strong  and  prosperous.  They  sup¬ 
plied  most  of  their  own  food.  But 
New  France  depended  on  furs  to 
pav  for  its  food  brought  from  the 
homeland.  If  the  price  of  furs 
rose,  New  France  prospered.  If 
the  price  fell,  as  often  happened, 


the  people  of  New  France  almost 
starved. 

Missionaries  and  traders  were  poor 
partners.  Champlain  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  encouraged  the  religious  orders, 
such  as  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to 
send  out  priests  to  convert  the 
Indians  to  Christianity.  These 
Jesuits,  as  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  were  called,  entered  into 
the  missionary  work  with  tremen¬ 
dous  zeal  and  energy.  They  looked 
upon  the  Indians  of  America  as 
souls  who  must  be  converted  from 
their  savage  customs  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  way  of  life.  It  was  inevitable 
that  they  would  soon  have  argu¬ 
ments  with  the  fur  traders,  who 
cared  nothing  for  Indian  souls  but 
cared  much  for  beaver  skins.  Both 
missionaries  and  fur  traders  did 
much  to  keep  New  France  for 
their  country,  but  as  they  were 
trying  to  do  different  things,  they 
were  poor  partners  in  the  building 
of  New  France. 

“The  Iroquois  are  coming!”  was  a 
dreaded  message.  Soon  after  Cham¬ 
plain  arrived  in  Canada,  he  became 
involved  in  an  Indian  war.  The 
Algonquin  [al  gon  kw’n]  tribe 
hunted  in  the  lands  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Hurons  were  settled  in  the 
lands  between  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Ontario.  These  two  tribes 
were  fighting  against  the  Iroquois 
[eer'oh  kwaw]  whose  lands  extend¬ 
ed  from  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  east  to  the  Hudson 
River.  Champlain,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  interested  chiefly  in  two  things, 
the  route  to  the  Western  Sea,  and 
the  fur  trade.  He  had  to  be  friendly 
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with  the  Hurons  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  North-West  Passage 
lay  through  their  land.  He  had 
to  make  the  Algonquins  his  allies 
because  they  trapped  furs  for  the 
F  rench  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  So 
Champlain  felt  that  it  was  to  the 
French  advantage  to  aid  the  Hur¬ 
ons  and  Algonquins  in  their  war¬ 
fare  against  the  Iroquois. 

On  a  raid  into  Iroquois  country 
with  a  Huron  war-party,  Cham¬ 
plain  gave  the  redskins  a  taste  of 
European  fighting  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  now  named  after  him. 
“I  rested  my  musket  against  my 
cheek,”  says  Champlain,  “and 
aimed  directly  at  one  of  the  three 
chiefs.  With  the  same  shot  two  fell 
to  the  ground.  This  caused  great 
alarm  among  the  Iroquois."  It  also 
caused  great  anger  against  the 
French.  The  Iroquois  began  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  English  and  Dutch 
who  w^ere  settling  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast.  Muskets  were  added  to 
the  arrows,  tomahawks  and  scalp¬ 
ing  knives  which  the  Iroquois  used 
so  savagely.  Within  a  few  years, 
the  Iroquois  were  keeping  the 
French  in  constant  fear  of  attack. 
Any  bush  might  hide  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  Iroquois  warrior,  any  bend 
in  a  river  might  conceal  a  fleet  of 
Iroquois  canoes.  Many  French 
scalps  hung  from  Iroquois  belts, 
many  furs  being  carried  to  Quebec 
were  stolen  by  Iroquois  raiders  and 
taken  to  English  or  Dutch  posts. 
“The  Iroquois  are  coming!”  was  a 
cry  which  sent  shivers  of  horror 
up  and  dowm  French  spines. 

The  Jesuits  did  heroic  deeds  for 
Christ.  Just  at  dawm  on  March  16, 
1649  three  Huron  braves  dashed 


into  the  little  village  of  St.  Louis. 
They  shouted  their  terrifying  mes¬ 
sage,  “Iroquois!”  then  fled  for  the 
better  fortified  village  of  Ste.  Marie 
farther  along  the  shore  of  Georgian 
Bay.  Eighty  warriors,  thinking 
that  there  would  not  be  many  Iro- 
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quois  so  early  in  the  year,  decided 
to  fight.  They  urged  the  two  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
|bray'boefJ  and  Gabriel  Lalemam 
|lal'maNj,  to  escape  to  Ste.  Marie 
The  two  Frenchmen  replied  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  remain  so  that 
they  could  give  the  Church’s  final 
blessing  to  the  dying. 

Before  sunrise,  over  one  thousand 
screaming  Iroquois  rushed  at  the 
wooden  walls  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Hurons  fought  bravely,  but  they 
could  not  hold  off  the  hordes  of 
battle-maddened  warriors.  In  a 
few  minutes,  Brebeuf,  Lalemant 
and  the  few  living  Hurons  were 
prisoners  of  the  Iroquois.  As  usual 
after  a  victory,  the  savages  tied 
the  prisoners  to  stakes  and  began 
the  torture.  The  two  priests  en¬ 
dured  hours  of  the  most  savage 
cruelty,  before  the  Indians  finally 
killed  them. 

The  Iroquois  warriors  were  not 
content  until  they  had  completely 
wrecked  all  the  missions  that  the 
Jesuits  had  built  up  during  twenty 
years  of  labour.  The  Hurons  who 
escaped  the  Iroquois  tomahawks 
had  to  leave  their  pleasant  land  of 
Huronia,  between  Georgian  Bay 
and  Lake  Simcoe.  Just  when  the 
Jesuits  had  seemed  on  the  point  of 
success  in  converting  the  Hurons 
to  Christianity,  this  terrible  blow 
had  fallen.  However,  the  Jesuits 
did  not  give  up.  They  even  tried, 
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though  with  little  success,  to  con¬ 
vert  the  Iroquois.  Their  letters  to 
France  did  a  great  deal  to  rouse 
interest  in  the  colony. 

The  British  come  on  the  scene.  We 
have  learned  how  disappointed  the 
early  explorers  were  because  Am¬ 
erica  was  in  the  way.  The  Span¬ 
iards  found  huge  amounts  of  gold 
in  Central  America,  which  made 
up  for  their  failure  to  get  to  Asia. 
But  the  French  and  English  to  the 
north  found  no  gold.  The  fish  and 
furs  which  they  did  find  did  not 
compare,  in  their  opinion,  with  the 
Spanish  gold. 

However,  some  Englishmen  did 
realize  the  true  value  of  the  new 
continent.  The  year  before  Cham¬ 
plain  founded  Quebec  a  small 
colony  was  established  in  Virginia. 
Thirteen  years  later  more  English¬ 
men  landed  near  Boston.  Here  was 
the  beginning  of  the  New  England 
which  was  to  be  the  great  rival  of 
New  France.  The  Dutch  colony  of 
New  Amsterdam  was  captured  by 
the  British  and  renamed  New 
York.  This  gave  England  the  whole 
Atlantic  coast  from  Virginia  to 
New  England.  In  1670,  the  famous 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
formed.  It  gave  the  English  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  far  north  of  Canada. 
The  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  in  Acadia  (now  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada)  were  thus 
between  two  British  territories. 
Competition  for  furs  and  new  lands 
began  in  real  earnest.  Differences 
in  religion  between  Catholic  France 
and  Protestant  England,  and  quar¬ 
rels  between  France  and  England 
in  Europe  added  more  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  strife.  The  stage  was  set 


for  the  struggle  between  New 
France  and  New  England,  with  all 
North  America  as  the  prize. 

The  King  collects  his  rent.  During 
their  visit  to  Canada  in  1939,  King 
George  and  Queen  Elizabeth  took 
part,  at  Winnipeg,  in  a  strange  cere¬ 
mony.  Before  the  gate  of  old  Fort 
Garry  the  royal  car  was  halted 
while  the  Governor  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bav  Company  presented  the 
King  with  the  mounted  heads  of 
two  elk,  and  a  pair  of  choice  beaver 
pelts. 

Newspaper  correspondents  who 
accompanied  the  royal  tour  were 
much  interested  in  this  ceremony 
and  hastened  to  give  an  account 
of  it  to  readers  of  newspapers  in 
every  corner  of  the  world.  The 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  they  ex¬ 
plained,  was  simply  paying  its  rent. 

To  understand  why  the  Hudson’s 
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Bay  Company  had  to  pay  rent  to 
the  King,  and  why  the  rent  took 
the  curious  form  it  did,  we  have 
to  go  back  almost  three  hundred 
years  in  the  story  of  Canada. 

Two  Frenchmen  open  the  back  door 
of  Canada  to  the  English.  At  the 
court  of  King  Charles  II  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  Oxford  there  appeared,  one 
day  in  1665,  two  Frenchmen  with 
the  amusing  names,  to  the  English 
at  least,  of  Radisson  [ra'dee'soN] 
and  Groseilliers  [gro'  seh'  yay].  The 
story  they  had  to  tell  was  almost 
as  outlandish  as  their  names.  They 
were  brothers-in-law,  both  Cana¬ 
dians,  from  Three  Rivers.  Both 
knew  well  the  ways  of  the  Indians,, 
were  skilful  htinters  and  travelers,, 
and  were  clever  at  trading  for  furs. 
A  year  or  two  before,  they  had 
made  their  way  into  new  territory,. 
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The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

The  Company  Pays  its  Rent 

Under  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  must  pay  to  the  successor  of 
the  King  who  gave  them  the  charter,  whenever  he  came  to  Canada,  two  elks  and  two 
black  beaver.  Here  the  Governor  of  the  Company  offers  two  beaver  skins  to  King 
George  VI,  while  the  Queen  looks  on. 

previously  unexplored,  to  the  west 
of  Lake  Superior.  Finding  that  this 
great  lake  did  not,  as  they  had 
hoped,  lead  to  the  Pacific,  they 
turned  north  where,  in  Radisson’s 
words,  at  last  they  “came  to  the 
sea  side.”  They  had  made  their 
way  by  land  to  Hudson  Bay  the 
great  inland  sea  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson  in  1610. 

From  this  new  territory,  the  two 
men  took  a  great  quantity  of  furs 
with  which  they  retraced  their  path 
to  Quebec.  Before  leaving  that 
town,  however,  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  a  licence  to  trade,  and,  on 
their  return,  Groseilliers  was  thrown 
into  jail,  and  most  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  historic  trip  found  their  way 


into  the  pockets  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernor.  When  an  appeal  to  King 
Louis  XIV  failed  to  gain  justice  for 
them,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 
made  their  way  into  English  terri¬ 
tory  and  later  to  England,  where, 
at  the  court  of  the  Merry  Monarch, 
they  told  their  story.  They  offered 
to  lead  an  expedition  into  the  new 
land  they  had  discovered  and 
promised  a  fortune  to  those  who 
shared  in  the  expenses. 

A  Company  of  Adventurers  Trading 
into  Hudson’s  Bay.  Almost  three 
years  passed  before  the  cautious 
English  acted;  then  two  ships 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Frenchmen  for  a  voyage  to  Hudson 
Bay.  Radisson’s  ship  was  driven 
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back  by  storms  but  Groseilliers’ 
ship  completed  the  dangerous  jour¬ 
ney  and  cast  anchor  in  James  Bay. 
Here  a  tiny  fort,  named  Charles  in 
honour  of  the  King,  was  erected  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  called  Rupert 
after  the  King’s  cousin  who  had 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  two  men  and  had 
used  his  influence  to  help  them. 

Groseilliers  spent  the  winter 
among  the  Indians,  with  such  good 
results  that  in  the  spring  hundreds 
of  Indian  canoes  arrived  in  the 
Bay  with  a  rich  cargo  of  the  finest 
beaver  skins  for  Groseilliers’  ship. 
When  the  return  voyage  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  and  the  furs  sold, 
the  profits  were  so  great  that  im¬ 
mediately  the  original  investors 
asked  the  King  for  a  charter  grant¬ 
ing  them,  and  to  them  only,  the 
right  to  trade  in  the  new  territory. 
King  Charles  was  not  unwilling  to 
do  his  cousin  Rupert  a  good  turn, 
and  so  in  1670  a  royal  charter  was 
granted  to  an  organization  whose 
proud  name  was  “The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  Trading  into  Hudson’s 
Bay.”  That  is  still  the  full  title  of 
the  company  which  is  known  to 
most  Canadians  today  by  the 
shorter  name  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

The  charter  declared  that  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adven¬ 
turers  were  “true  and  absolute 
Lordes”  over  all  the  rivers  running 
into  Hudson  Bay  and  over  all  the 
land  drained  by  these  rivers.  A 
glance  at  a  map  of  modern  Canada 
will  show  that  the  King  can  hardly 
be  accused  of  lack  of  generosity. 
For  bv  the  charter  he  was  making 
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to  the  Company  a  gift  of  all  the 
province  of  Ontario,  part  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  the  whole  of 
Manitoba,  all  of  Saskatchewan, 
half  of  Alberta,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Northwest  Territories.  King 
Charles  did  not  ask  too  much  in 
the  way  of  rent  for  this  vast  grant 
of  territory.  All  that  he  asked  was 
that  the  Company  should  pay  “two 
elks  and  two  black  beavers,  as  often 
as  We,  Our  Heirs  and  Successors 
shall  happen  to  enter  the  said 
country’s  territories.”  It  was  to 
King  George  VI  as  “Heir  and  Suc¬ 
cessor”  to  Charles  II  that  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  made  its  sym¬ 
bolic  payment  in  1939. 

In  1670  the  new  Company  sent 
out  its  first  expedition  and  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  trading  was  set  that  was 
to  last  for  man}^  years.  Forts 
which  were  also  trading  posts  were 
built  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
running  into  the  Bay.  Down  these 
rivers  came  the  Indians,  their 
canoes  loaded  with  furs,  to  trade 
for  the  goods  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  supply  ships.  The  furs 
were  loaded  into  the  ships  and  were 
taken  to  England  where  twice  a 
year  they  were  sold  by  public  auc¬ 
tion  or,  as  the  advertisements  of 
the  day  announced,  “putt  for  sale 
by  the  candle.”  In  the  coffee  room 
of  one  of  London’s  fashionable 
Coffee  Houses  a  clerk  would  light 
a  candle  exactly  an  inch  long.  An¬ 
other  clerk  would  hold  up  a  bundle 
of  beaver  skins  and  the  dealers 
would  begin  to  call  their  bids.  As 
the  candle  burned  lower  the  bid¬ 
ding  became  brisker  and  brisker. 
The  last  man  to  call  a  bid  before 
the  candle  sputtered  and  went  out 
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1  He  Hudson's  buy  Company 

An  Auction  by  the  Candle 


To  one  of  London’s  most  fashionable  coffee  houses,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  came 
the  city’s  gallants  and  tradesmen  to  bid  for  lots  of  Canadian  furs  which  were  being 
put  to  sale  by  the  candle.  Notice  the  great  beaver  hats  worn  by  the  men.  It  was  the 
rage  for  such  hats  that  caused  beaver  pelts  to  be  imported. 


obtained  the  beaver  skins.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  beaver  skins  was  great 
and  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Adventurers  made  enormous 
sums  of  money. 

Not  much  of  this  money  came 
the  way  of  the  two  men  whose  ex¬ 
plorations  and  discoveries  had  been 
responsible  for  the  founding  of  the 
Company.  Radisson  and  Groseil- 
liers  were  no  longer  leaders  of  ex¬ 
peditions,  but  traders  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company  and  as  such  paid 
only  a  salary.  Annoyed  by  their 
treatment,  both  men  left  England, 
Radisson  to  go  to  France  and 
Groseilliers  to  return  to  Canada 


where,  after  some  years,  Radisson 
again  joined  him.  For  a  time  they 
traded  independently  into  Hudson 
Bay  but  they  were  not  successful. 
Eater  Radisson  returned  once  more 
to  work  for  the  Company.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  England,  bur¬ 
dened  with  debt,  quarrelling  with 
the  Company  which  owed  him  its 
beginning. 

Life  in  a  Company  post.  In  time 
life  in  a  post  became  fairly  routine 
for  the  Company’s  employees.  The 
post,  as  we  have  seen,  was  usually 
built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  It 
stood  in  a  clearing  so  that  no 
enemy,  whether  French  or  Indian, 
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might  approach  it  unseen.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  palisade  and 
flanked  by  towers  on  which  cannon 
were  mounted.  Within  the  fort 
lived  the  clerks  and  employees  of 
the  Company.  Upriver  there  was 
a  small  shipyard  where  boats  were 
repaired  and  small  sloops  built. 
Between  the  fort  and  the  shipyard 
the  Indians  who  came  to  trade  were 
allowed  to  camp  and  a  few  who 
worked  for  the  Company  lived 
there  all  round  the  year. 

In  August  the  supply  ships  ar¬ 
rived  from  England.  As  you  may 
imagine,  excitement  in  the  fort  ran 
high,  for  the  ships  were  the  one 
contact  with  England,  bringing 
letters  and  news  from  home.  Among 
the  letters  there  was  always  one  to 
the  governor  of  the  fort  from  the 
Company’s  headquarters  in  Lon¬ 
don.  It  contained  orders  and  in¬ 
structions  and  fixed  the  standard 
of  values  for  trade.  All  trading  was 
done  in  terms  of  the  beaver  skin 
and  other  furs  were  counted  as  so 
many  beaver.  For  example,  one 
fox  skin  might  equal  four  beaver 
skins;  one  bear  skin,  three  beaver 
skins.  Similarly,  trade  goods  were 
reckoned  in  terms  of  beaver  skins. 
Half  a  pound  of  powder  might  be 
worth  one  beaver  skin;  a  red  coat, 
six;  and  a  mirror,  eight.  These 
values  were  set  in  London  and 
varied  with  the  price  the  furs 
brought  at  auction. 

The  French  began  to  fight  the  Com¬ 
pany.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
fur  trade  was  the  life  blood  of  New 
France.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  French  would  be  idle 
while  the  English,  on  Hudson  Bay, 
cut  more  and  more  deeply  into 
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their  trade.  There  were  two  things 
that  the  French  could  do.  They 
could  send  out  traders  to  live 
among  the  Indians,  to  establish 
posts  and  to  trade  on  the  spot,  thus 
saving  the  Indians  the  long  trip  to 
the  posts  on  Hudson  Bay;  or  they 
could  attempt  to  destroy  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  posts  by  military  action. 
As  we  shall  read,  later  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  the  French  tried  to  do  both. 

The  story  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  is  a  long  one,  extending 
into  our  own  times.  Since  it  is 
interwoven  with  the  story  of  Can¬ 
ada  it  is  not  convenient  to  tell  it 
all  in  one  place.  In  the  next  chap¬ 
ter  we  shall  read  more  of  the  story 
of  the  Company,  of  how  it  was 
forced  to  fight  for  its  life  with  a 
new  company,  and  how  that  fight 
contributed  to  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  west. 

A  dying  colony.  Fifty-five  years 
after  Champlain  founded  Quebec, 
the  affairs  of  New  France  were  in 
a  sad  condition.  The  Iroquois  raids 
were  killing  the  fur  trade,  terrify¬ 
ing  the  colonists  and  keeping  away 
new  settlers.  In  all  New  France, 
there  were  less  than  three  thousand 
people.  Quebec,  the  capital,  had 
five  hundred  and  fifty  citizens, 
about  the  same  as  a  small  prairie 
town  today.  The  great  Company 
of  New  France  seemed  as  much  a 
failure  as  the  smaller  companies 
before  it.  Farms  were  few  and 
poorly  kept.  There  was  but  one 
horse  in  the  whole  of  New  France. 

How  different  was  this  poor 
colony  from  Champlain’s  vision  of 
a  vast  French  empire  in  America. 
New  France  was  slowly  dying.  The 
colonists’  pleas  sent  to  the  home- 
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land  went  unanswered.  It  seemed 
that  the  French  were  quietly  giving 
up  all  North  America  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  without  even  trying  to  fight 
for  it. 

The  Great  Intendant  gave  new  life 
to  the  colony.  Just  when  New  France 
seemed  doomed  beyond  hope,  the 
tide  of  fortune  changed.  Young 
Louis  XIV  [loo'ee]  decided  to  take 
personal  charge  of  the  government 
and  he  wished  to  make  France  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  As 
part  of  his  plan,  he  decided  to 
strengthen  New  France.  A  well- 
trained  regiment  of  a  thousand 
men  was  sent  out  to  destroy  the 
Iroquois  menace.  A  large  expedi¬ 
tion  burned  several  Indian  villages 
and  taught  the  Iroquois  to  fear  the 
Great  White  King.  For  twenty 
years,  New  France  was  free  from 
the  peril  of  Indian  warfare. 

But  the  most  important  event 
for  the  colony  was  the  arrival  of 
Jean  Talon  [tal'oN]  in  1665.  This 
hard-working,  clever  Frenchman 
was  appointed  by  the  King.  Louis 
XIV  told  Talon  to  make  New 
France  a  prosperous  colony.  Talon 
obeyed  his  sovereign  completely. 
Within  three  years,  so  mai.y  new 
settlers  had  arrived  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  doubled.  Land  was 
cleared  of  trees  for  new  farms. 
Mills  were  built.  Shipbuilding  was 
begun  and  the  new  vessels  started 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Fishing 
and  mining  were  encouraged.  Talon 
himself  set  up  a  model  farm  and 
supplied  money  to  build  a  brewery. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  people 
in  New  France  began  to  believe 
that  the  colony  would  have  a  bright 
future. 


Frontenac  was  a  fine  soldier.  In  the 
year  that  Talon  returned  home  from 
New  France,  the  King  sent  Louis 
de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac 
[froN't’nak],  to  be  governor  there. 

The  new  governor  had  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  soldier  in  Euro¬ 
pean  wars.  He  was  also  a  man  of 
fiery  temper,  who  loved  power  and 
all  the  display  that  he  felt  was  due 
to  his  position.  He  was  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  when  he  arrived  in 
Canada.  It  was  as  a  soldier  that  he 
did  the  work  in  New  France  which 
made  him  as  famous  as  Champlain. 
The  Iroquois  had  made  peace  after 
the  French  expedition  in  1666.  But 
these  warriors  were  restless,  sus¬ 
picious  and  ready  to  fight  at  the 
slightest  excuse.  Frontenac  was  just 
the  man  to  keep  them  under  con¬ 
trol.  He  treated  them  fairly,  but 
took  every  opportunity  to  give 
them  a  great  display  of  French 
power. 

The  Fighting  Governor  had  many 
faults.  Frontenac’s  dealings  with 
the  Indians  were  very  successful. 
But  he  had  much  trouble  wi  th 
the  French  officials  at  Quebec.  His 
vanity,  temper  and  desire  for 
money  soon  led  him  into  a  feud 
with  Bishop  Laval  and  Intendant 
Duchesneau  [doo'shay  nob  ].  Quar¬ 
rels  were  frequent.  Frontenac  be¬ 
lieved  in  selling  brandy  to  the 
Indians.  Laval,  as  a  churchman, 
was  opposed  to  this.  Frontenac 
wanted  to  preside  at  Council  meet¬ 
ings,  so  did  Duchesneau.  Laval 
accused  Frontenac  of  making  pro¬ 
fits  from  the  fur  trade.  Frontenac 
said  the  clergy  pampered  the  In¬ 
dians  and  neglected  the  French. 
After  ten  years  of  this  squabbling, 
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which  harmed  New  France  and 
helped  no  one,  the  King  dismissed 
both  Frontenac  and  Duchesneau. 

In  the  seven  years  following, 
two  weak  governors  completely 
ruined  Frontenac’s  good  work  with 
the  Iroquois,  who  again  went  on 
the  war-path.  At  Lachine,  near 
Montreal,  they  massacred  sixty-six 
French  settlers  in  the  worst  disaster 
New  France  had  ever  suffered.  For¬ 
tunately,  Frontenac  was  already  on 
his  way  back  to  become  governor 
again.  His  strong  hand  was  needed, 
for  in  1690  the  New  Englanders 
tried  to  capture  Quebec  as  their 
contribution  to  the  new  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England  in 
Europe.  Frontenac  defended  his 
capital  gallantly  and  successfully. 
In  1696,  the  seventy-six  year  old 
governor  led  an  expedition  which 
ended  the  Iroquois  danger  once  and 
for  all. 

Laval  laid  firm  foundations  for  the 
Church  in  Quebec.  In  Champlain’s 
day,  the  King  of  France  had  for¬ 
bidden  any  Protestants  to  go  to 
New  France.  Consequently,  the 
colony  avoided  religious  strife 
which  would  have  sapped  its 
strength.  However,  the  policy  had 
a  serious  drawback  in  that  it  hin¬ 
dered  the  colony’s  growth.  The 
English  colonies  in  America  would 
never  have  grown  so  rapidly  but 
for  the  large  numbers  of  Puritans 
who  left  England  for  reasons  of 
religion. 

Under  the  French  policy,  New 
France  became  a  stronghold  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  as  Quebec  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day.  The  man  who 
was  chieflv  responsible  for  giving 
the  Church  its  firm  foundations  in 
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The  Count  de  Frontenac 
Imperious  and  fiery-tempered,  de  Fronte¬ 
nac’s  strength  and  soldierly  qualities  were 
needed  in  New  France. 

New  France  was  Francois  de 
Laval,  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec. 
He  was  an  extremely  devout  priest, 
and  believed  that  it  was  a  sin  even 
to  see  a  play  in  a  theatre.  It  can 
easily  be  understood,  then,  how 
much  he  would  disapprove  of  the 
vain,  pleasure-loving  Frontenac.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  quarrel  between 
them  was  very  bitter  and  covered 
many  points.  The  mam  arguments, 
however,  concerned  the  selling  of 
brandy  to  the  Indians. 
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The  Coureur  de  Bots 

* 

French  in  origin  and  Indian  by  choice,  the 
coureur-de-bois  was  the  spearhead  of  the 
French  advance  into  the  wilderness. 

Laval  was  horrified  at  the  effects 
of  “fire-water”  on  the  savages. 
They  behaved  like  wild  beasts  and 
committed  terrible  crimes.  Fronte- 
nac  admitted  the  bad  results,  but 
his  argument  was,  “If  we  don’t  sell 
brandy  to  the  Indians,  they  will 
get  it  from  the  English  and  we’ll 
have  no  fur  trade.”  Frontenac  won, 
but  Laval  continued  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  morals  of  New  France. 
He  founded  a  seminary  to  tram 
priests.  Laval  LTniversity,  which 
grew  out  of  that  seminary,  is  a 
lasting  memorial  to  his  name. 

The  desire  for  furs  led  coureurs- 
de-bois  to  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
Despite  the  stern  disapproval  of 


Bishop  Laval,  and  in  opposition 
to  strict  laws  made  by  the  King, 
many  young  Frenchmen  left  the 
settlements  to  engage  in  the  fur 
trade.  These  daring  and  freedom- 
loving  coureur  s-de-bois  [koor'oer 
duh  bwaw]  (men  who  live  in  the 
wilderness)  pushed  farther  and 
farther  into  the  western  wilderness 
in  the  search  for  more  beaver  pelts. 
The  colonies  suffered  severely  from 
this  draining  away  of  the  most 
energetic  young  men.  This  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  stagnant  con¬ 
dition  of  Quebec  and  the  other 
settlements,  with  small  populations, 
little  agriculture,  and  no  manufac¬ 
turing.  In  the  struggle  against 
England,  the  woeful  weakness  of 
the  French  colonies  was  to  be  a 
fatal  defect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  brave 
and  resourceful  coureurs-de-bois 
provided  the  strength  which  kept 
France  in  the  North  American 
struggle  for  over  a  century.  Led  by 
dauntless  explorers  and  daring 
fighters,  these  half-savage  French¬ 
men  gained  land  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent  and  held  at  bay  English 
colonies  twenty  times  as  populous 
as  New  France. 

The  exciting  life  and  tragic  death  of 
La  Salle.  Do  you  think  it  strange 
that  a  Canadian  city  should  be 
named  “China”?  This  is  proof  that 
even  in  Frontenac’s  time,  men  had 
not  given  up  hope  of  finding  a  route 
to  Asia  across  North  America.  The 
land  near  Montreal  where  the  city 
of  Lachine  now  stands  was  first 
granted  to  an  ambitious  young 
Frenchman,  Robert  Cavelier  de  la 
Salle.  He  talked  so  much  about 
exploring  westward  to  find  a  way 
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to  China  that  his  neighbours  jok¬ 
ingly  called  his  lands  “La  Chine/’ 
La  Salle  could  not  stand  a  dull 
life  of  farming.  He  soon  began  his 
eighteen  years  of  exploring  and 
trading  in  the  western  wilds.  In 
1682,  La  Salle  started  down  the 
Mississippi  River,  determined  to 
travel  to  its  mouth.  Louis  Jolliet 
and  Father  Marquette  had  gone 
part  way  down  the  river  nine  years 
before,  but  had  turned  back  be¬ 
cause  they  feared  the  Spaniards 
who  claimed  those  lands.  La  Salle 
feared  neither  savages  nor  Span¬ 
iards.  He  and  his  men  paddled 
their  canoes  right  to  the  Gull  of 
Mexico  and  claimed  the  country 
for  France. 

For  this  exploit  the  King  sent 
La  Salle  to  make  a  new  settlement. 
This  time,  everything  went  wrong. 
La  Salle  could  not  find  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  when  he  sailed 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
party  lost  all  four  of  its  ships.  The 
settlers  were  angry  and  frightened. 
La  Salle  was  angry  himself,  and 
treated  the  others  badly.  Finally, 
affairs  were  so  desperate  that  La 
Salle  decided  to  go  overland  to 
Quebec,  but  he  had  only  begun 
this  trip  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  own  mutinous  fol¬ 
lowers. 

D’Iberville  was  a  great  fighter  for 
the  French.  Pierre  Le  Moyne  d’Iber¬ 
ville  [dee  ber  veel]  was  a  giant  of  a 
man  with  a  mop  of  blond  hair  like 
a  Viking  of  old.  He  was  a  mighty 
leader  of  the  French  in  their  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  English.  Amongst  his 
exploits  were  an  overland  trip  to 
fames  Bay  by  snowshoe  and  canoe 
ro  capture  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
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posts  in  furious  surprise  attacks; 
the  wrecking  of  English  settle¬ 
ments  in  Maine  and  Newfound¬ 
land;  the  defeat  of  three  English 
ships  in  Hudson  Bay  with  his  one 
ship,  the  Pelican ;  and  the  founding 
of  the  colony  of  Louisiana  by 
establishing  a  post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  When 
D’Iberville  was  only  forty-five 
years  old  he  died  of  yellow  fever 
in  Havana  while  serving  his  King 
in  a  campaign  in  the  West  Indies. 

D’Iberville  and  many  others 
performed  thrilling  and  sometimes 
ferocious  deeds  to  keep  the  French 
fleur-de-lis  in  North  America. 
When  England  and  France  made 
peace  at  Ryswick,  Holland,  in  1697, 
France  kept  Acadia  and  most  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  posts. 
But  in  1713,  after  another  war  in 
which  France  did  well  in  America 
but  badly  in  Europe,  the  aging 
Louis  XIV  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  which  gave  to  the  English 
all  Hudson  Bay  territories,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  The 
great  exploits  of  D’Iberville  were 
in  vain.  Slowly  the  British  were 
tightening  their  pincer  grip  north 
and  south  of  New  France. 

Henry  Kelsey,  the  “Little  Giant,” 
sees  the  great  buffalo  plains.  The 
British  from  their  foothold  in  the 
north,  were  also  expanding  to  the 
west.  At  Fort  Nelson  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nelson  River,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  had  a  strict  rule  that 
none  of  their  men  could  go  into 
Indian  country.  A  young  boy  from 
London  had  spent  four  years  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fort.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,  he  could  no 
longer  resist  the  temptation  to 
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visit  the  Indians.  Punished  for 
leaving  the  fort,  Henry  Kelsey  ran 
away  for  a  year. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  French 
under  d’Iberville  were  threatening 
to  take  away  the  Indian  trade 
from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
Kelsey’s  knowledge  of  the  Indians 
and  their  lands  was  needed  by  the 
Company  to  establish  new  posts. 
Henry  was  forgiven. 

Kelsey  was  the  first  white  man 
to  visit  the  prairies  of  western 
Canada.  He  tells  how  “ye  Indians 
going  a  hunting  kill’d  great  store 
of  Buffilo,”  for  in  those  days  the 
plains  were  dotted  with  huge  rov¬ 
ing  herds  of  bison.  This  daring 
Englishman  was.  much  liked  by 
the  Indians,  wno  called  him  “Little 
Giant”  because  he  once  killed  two 
bears  in  one  minute.  Kelsey  and 
others  like  him  gave  England  a 
strong  hold  on  the  west.  More  and 
more  the  French  were  being  hem¬ 
med  in  between  the  New  England 
colonists  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
traders. 

La  Verendrye  unlocked  the  front 
door  to  the  west.  Two  hundred  years 
after  Cartier  had  searched  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  for  an  open¬ 
ing  to  the  great  Western  Ocean, 
the  continent  still  held  locked  in 
its  wilderness  the  mystery  of  the 
North-West  Passage.  Champlain 
and  La  Salle  had  sought  it  in  vain. 
Many  English  sailors,  whose  names 
we  can  see  on  any  map  of  the 
Arctic,  had  risked  their  lives  trying 
to  sail  westward  through  the  frozen 
seas.  As  the  two  colonies  girded 
themselves  for  the  final  struggle,  a 
great  French  explorer  took  up  the 
search.  Spurred  on  by  Indian  leg¬ 


ends  of  a  Great  Salt  Sea  to  the 
west,  Pierre  de  la  Verendrye  fduh 
la  v’reNdree]  and  his  sons  pushed 
straight  across  the  continent. 

Over  the  Grand  Portage  west  of 
Lake  Superior,  across  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  past 
the  forks  of  the  Red  and  Assini- 
boine  Rivers,  and  then  across  the 
open  prairies  went  the  La  Veren- 
dryes.  From  1731  to  1743,  they 
searched  for  the  Western  Sea. 
Hardships  were  many.  The  Sioux 
Indians  killed  La  Verendrye’s  son 
and  twenty  companions  on  what 
is  now  called  Massacre  Island  in 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  A  winter 
trip  on  foot  across  the  open  prairie 
with  no  fires  or  shelter  at  night 
almost  killed  the  French  leader. 
Finally,  on  New  Tear’s  Day,  1743, 
two  of  La  Verendrye’s  sons  came 
within  sight  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Like  other  explorers,  La  Veren¬ 
drye  failed  to  find  the  Western  Sea. 
But  he  opened  up  the  front  door  of 
the  west  and  claimed  for  France 
a  vast  fur  trading  country  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  back  door  held  by 
the  British  at  Hudson  Bay. 

New  England  challenged  New 
France.  Rarely  in  the  century  and 
a  half  after  the  first  settlements 
were  made  in  North  America  did 
the  French  and  English  colonists 
have  real  peace.  It  was  almost 
impossible  that  they  should.  The 
mother  countries  were  fighting  for 
world-wide  empires.  The  kings  of 
France  were  devout  Catholics  and 
the  English  freemen  were  ardent 
Protestants.  In  America  the  wealth 
to  be  gained  from  the  fur  trade 
caused  both  New  Englanders  and 
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The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

Henry  Kelsey  on  the  Prairies 

When  Henry  Kelsey  first  arrived  on  the  western  plains,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  he  described  in  his  journal  how  he  found  there  “great  store  of  Buffilo.” 
Today  the  great  herds  have  vanished  and  only  a  few  of  these  animals  survive  in  zoos 
and  national  parks. 


French-Americans  to  compete  by 
every  method  at  their  command. 

As  we  have  seen,  little  New 
France  was  slowly  losing  out  to  big 
New  England.  But  for  quarrels 
amongst  the  English  colonies,  New 
France  would  probably  have  been 
swallowed  up  long  before. 

The  English  colonies  began  to 
show  signs  of  co-operating  in  1745. 
They  sent  an  expedition  to  take 
Louisbourg,  the  great  French  fort¬ 
ress  built  on  Cape  Breton  Island. 
The  behaviour  of  the  disorderly 


“brave  armed  mob”  of  colonials  at 
the  siege  seemed  weird  and  won¬ 
derful  to  regular  soldiers,  but  with 
the  help  of  British  men-of-war, 
the  fortress  was  captured.  New 
England  was  extremely  proud  of 
its  poorly-disciplined  but  hard- 
fighting  troops.  Loud,  then,  were 
the  complaints  of  the  colonists 
when  Britain  traded  Louisbourg 
back  to  the  French  for  Madras  in 
India  when  peace  was  made  in 
1748  (at  Aix-la-Chapelle  faylasha 
pel],  Germany). 
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French  and  English  fought  a  duel 
with  half  the  world  as  a  prize.  So  keen 
were  New  France  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  at  each  other’s  throats 
that  fighting  broke  out  in  the  fur 
trade  territory  while  the  mother 
countries  were  still  supposed  to  be 
at  peace.  In  the  next  year,  1756, 
the  fighting  spread  to  Europe  and 
Asia  as  the  Seven  Tears’  War  be¬ 
gan.  North  America,  India,  islands 
in  the  seven  seas  and  even  the 
British  Isles  themselves  were  at 
stake  in  this  fight  to  a  finish.  For 
such  a  colossal  prize,  each  side  put 
forth  supreme  effort. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  led 
the  French  soldiers  in  America  to 
brilliant  victories  in  the  first  half 
of  the  war.  Then  William  Pitt,  one 
of  England’s  greatest  statesmen, 
took  charge.  He  chose  as  leaders 
brilliant  young  men  like  Brigadier 
James  Wolfe.  The  tide  of  war  in 
America  changed  when  Amherst 
and  Wolfe  again  captured  battered 
Louisbourg  after  a  lively  siege  in 

1758. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  finish  the  duel 
for  America.  French  and  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River 
on  June  20,  1759,  gazed  in  fear  and 
wonder  out  across  the  blue  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  One  hundred 
and  forty-one  British  ships,  with 
white  sails  glistening  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  were  heading  up  the  river 
towards  Quebec.  During  the  next 
six  days,  Admiral  Saunders  led  his 
armada  through  the  treacherous 
waters  to  the  capital  of  New 
France  without  losing  a  single  ship. 

This  great  feat  of  navigation 
brought  into  fighting  position  the 


two  great  soldiers,  Wolfe  and  Mont¬ 
calm.  Quebec  was  a  natural  fort¬ 
ress,  and  its  defences  had  been 
thoroughly  prepared  by  Mont¬ 
calm.  Wolfe  looked  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  a  sinking  heart.  He  had 
to  capture  the  French  stronghold 
by  October  or  sail  away  in  failure 
before  the  river  froze  for  the  winter. 
Fortune  seemed  to  favour  Mont¬ 
calm. 

British  guns  battered  Quebec  all 
summer,  knocking  down  houses 
but  bringing  the  capture  of  the 
city  no  nearer.  British  attacks  on 
the  outer  defences  were  repulsed 
and  many  were  killed.  Wolfe,  never 
very  strong  in  body,  fell  ill  towards 
the  end  of  August.  He  begged  the 
doctors  to  “patch  him  up”  long 
enough  for  a  final  effort.  Wolfe 
knew  that  the  only  place  not  well 
defended  by  the  French  was  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  just  behind  Que¬ 
bec.  Steep  cliffs,  three  hundred  feet 
high,  seemed  to  make  attack  im¬ 
possible.  Montcalm  had  planned 
to  protect  that  place,  but  the  fool¬ 
ish  governor,  Vaudreuil,  [voh'dreh' 
ee]  cancelled  the  general’s  orders. 

On  a  dark  September  night, 
silent  British  soldiers  climbed  the 
cliffs  at  a  little  cove  called  Arise  du 
Foulon  [aNs  duh  fool'oN].  In  the 
morning,  the  astounded  French  saw 
a  double  line  of  redcoats  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  west  of  Quebec. 
Montcalm  threw  his  soldiers  into 
battle  with  all  haste.  The  better- 
trained  British  troops  held  their 
fire  until  the  French  were  only 
forty  paces  away.  Then  two  devas¬ 
tating  volleys  were  fired  point- 
blank  into  the  enemy  lines.  Cheer¬ 
ing  English  charged  and  the  French 
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The  Taking  of  Quebec 

An  artist’s  view  of  the  climbing  of  the  heights  and  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 


retreated.  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
both  died  of  wounds,  but  the  battle 
had  decided  the  fate  of  New 
France. 

Other  victories  in  Europe  and  on 
the  Atlantic  gave  the  British  good 
reason  to  sing  lustilv  a  new  national 
song,  “Hearts  of  Oak”: 

Th  en  cheer  up  my  lads,  ’t is  to  glory  we 
steer, 

To  add  something  new  to  this  wonderful 
year. 

The  British  Empire  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power  in  the  Won¬ 
derful  Year  of  1759.  When  peace 
came  four  years  later,  New  France 
was  dead,  India  was  British,  and 
Great  Britain  had  replaced  France 
as  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe. 

Why  did  New  France  fall?  You 
should  be  able  to  find  clues  to  the 
answer  to  this  question  in  the 


story  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  The 
most  important  reason  was  the 
work  of  the  British  navy.  Admiral 
Saunders  and  his  sailors  brought 
Wolfe  all  the  guns,  ammunition 
and  supplies  he  needed.  French 
ships  were  captured  or  chased 
away,  so  that  Montcalm  was  short 
of  men,  food  and  most  other 
things  required  for  defending  Que¬ 
bec. 

Then,  you  will  remember  that 
Vaudreuil  cancelled  Montcalm’s 
order.  The  French  leaders  quar¬ 
relled  amongst  themselves.  The 
French  King  had  arranged  this 
situation  on  purpose  so  that  no 
official  would  become  too  powerful. 
The  English  under  Pitt  and  the 
Parliament  controlled  their  forces 
much  more  efficiently.  Bi^ot  [bee 
goh],  the  intendant  at  Quebec,  was 
so  busy  trying  to  steal  money  from 
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British  Troops  Entering  Montreal,  1760 

Compare  the  solidity  and  elegance  of  the  houses  of  the  seigniors  and  traders  of  Montreal 
with  the  simplicity,  almost  poverty,  of  the  habitant  farm  pictured  on  page  122. 


the  King  and  the  people  that  he 
had  little  time  to  keep  the  city  well 
supplied  for  defence. 

We  have  learned  too,  that  the 
English  colonies  had  about  twenty 
times  as  many  people  as  New 
France.  They  had  many  more  in¬ 
dustries  and  farms.  The  French, 
confining  themselves  to  the  fur 
trade,  had  not  expanded  in  Can¬ 
ada  as  much  as  the  British  in  the 
south. 

The  British  tried  to  solve  a  great 
problem.  Having  won  New  France, 
what  should  Britain  do  with  the 
French  Canadians?  Send  them  to 
France?  Most  of  them  did  not 
want  to  leave.  They  were  Cana¬ 
dians,  not  French.  Make  them 
adopt  English  laws,  language  and 
religion?  It  was  improbable  that 


such  a  policy  would  be  successful. 

The  British  chose  to  follow  a 
third  course.  They  were  fortunate 
in  having  two  honest  and  kindly 
governors,  Murray  and  then  Carle- 
ton,  who  both  won  the  confidence 
of  the  French  Canadians.  Mistakes 
were  made  of  course.  But  the  way 
in  which  the  British  tried  to  solve 
this  problem  was  so  successful  that 
today  we  have  a  Canadian  nation 
with  citizens  who  work  side  by 
side  in  spite  of  differences  in  race, 
language  and  customs.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  Canada  was  followed  in 
South  Africa  with  equal  success.  It 
is  an  example  which  may  well  help 
the  United  Nations  to  save  a  world 
torn  apart  bv  differences  of  race, 
language  or  religion.  Later  you  will 
read  of  Canada’s  solution. 
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Chapter  3 — The  American  Revolution  Split  North  America  in  Two 


The  Wonderful  Year  was  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  disaster.  Not  since  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Caesars  had 
there  been  so  vast  and  powerful  an 
empire  as  Britain  held  after  the 
Peace  of  Paris  in  1763.  The  great 
victories  on  land  and  sea  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War  had  for  the  first 
time  made  London  the  world’s 
chief  city,  as  Rome  had  been  1500 
years  before.  But  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  a  land  empire  protected 
by  the  famous  legions.  Britain  was 
the  centre  of  a  maritime  empire 
spread  out  over  the  seven  seas. 
Britannia  ruled  the  waves  with  her 
splendid  ships  and  sailors.  This  sea- 
power  not  only  protected  what  the 
British  had  already  won  but  gave 
promise  of  an  even  larger  empire 
as  new  lands  were  discovered  and 
opened  to  Europeans. 

However,  the  sunny  future  which 
seemed  to  lie  ahead  for  Britain  was 
darkened  within  a  dozen  years  by 
the  storm  clouds  of  war  and  rebel¬ 
lion.  All  was  not  well  at  the  heart 
of  the  Empire.  As  we  have  seen 
in  the  story  of  Great  Britain,  Par¬ 
liament  was  now  the  real  ruler  of 
England.  But  the  new  King,  George 
III,  was  disgruntled  about  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Parliament’s  power  and 
the  decline  of  the  king’s.  He  began 
to  take  part  in  politics  himself.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  Empire,  George 
III  made  serious  blunders. 

The  painful  truth  was  that  Brit¬ 
ain  had  won  a  world-wide  empire 
but  had  not  learned  how  to  govern 
it  properly. 


The  American  colonists  fought  for 
“the  rights  of  Englishmen.”  When 
Louisbourg  was  given  back  to 
France  after  its  capture  by  New 
Englanders  in  1745,  many  colonists 
protested  bitterly.  They  said  that 
the  king  and  Parliament  in  London 
always  made  treaties  and  laws  to 
help  the  people  at  home,  never  to 
help  the  colonists.  This  feeling  was 
strengthened  as  the  years  went  on. 

In  the  story  of  the  United  States 
you  will  read  of  the  disagreements 
which  led  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  neither  side  was 
completely  right.  But  it  was  unfair 
of  Englishmen  at  home,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  had  fought  for  the  right  to 
say  how  the  tax-money  should  be 
spent,  to  refuse  the  same  right  to 
the  Englishmen  in  the  colonies. 

Canada  for  French  or  English? 
The  cry  of  “rights  of  Englishmen” 
was  being  raised  in  Quebec  and 
Montreal  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  After  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  traders  from  the  colonies 
to  the  south  and  from  England  had 
settled  in  the  two  chief  Canadian 
cities.  The  newcomers  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  use  of  English  law 
and  to  an  elected  assembly.  They 
expected  these  in  their  new  home. 

Governor  Murray  looked  at  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  The 
French  Canadians  were  all  Roman 
Catholics.  At  that  time,  English 
law  would  not  allow  Catholics  to 
take  part  in  elections.  Therefore,  if 
Canada  were  given  an  assembly, 
five  hundred  traders,  greedy  for 
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The  Habitant  Farm 

The  habitant  considered  himself  the  true  Canadian.  Born  in  Canada,  with  onlv  a  slight 
knowledge  of  France  beyond  the  seas,  his  whole  loyalty  was  to  the  land  he  lived  in. 


profits,  would  rule  the  sixty  thous¬ 
and  French  Canadians.  To  Murray 
this  arrangement  did  not  seem  fair. 

Murray  was  an  aristocrat  and  a 
soldier.  Like  his  brother-officers,  he 
looked  on  these  quarrelsome,  demo¬ 
cratic  merchants  with  scorn.  He 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
French  Canadians  at  the  mercy  of 
a  few  traders.  He  allowed  no  assem¬ 
bly  and  used  English  law  only  for 
criminals,  not  for  marriages,  trad¬ 
ing  or  land-holding. 

Guy  Carleton  tried  to  please  the 
French.  With  so  much  trouble  brew¬ 
ing  in  America,  Britain  needed  a 
strong  man  as  governor  of  Canada. 
The  position  was  given  to  Guy 
Carleton,  an  army  officer  who  had 
served  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

Both  the  English-speaking  and 
French-speaking  people  in  Canada 


waited  anxiously  to  see  which  side 
Carleton  would  take.  He  soon  de¬ 
cided  that  very  few  British  people 
would  ever  come  to  this  cold  coun¬ 
try.  So  he  favoured  the  French  even 
more  than  Murray  had  done. 

Religion  and  language  were  not 
the  only  differences  between  French 
and  English.  New  France  had 
brought  from  Old  France  the  feu¬ 
dal  system  of  land-holding.  A 
large  piece  of  land  was  granted  to 
some  army  officer,  government  of¬ 
ficial  or  rich  merchant.  He  became 
a  seignior  [seeN'yohr]  and  allowed 
farmers  called  habitants  |  ab  ee'taN] 
to  use  pieces  of  his  land  in  return 
for  taxes  and  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  freehold  system 
allowed  a  farmer  to  own  his  land 
and  do  with  it  what  he  wished. 

The  Church  in  New  France  had 
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a  system  of  tithes.  The  word 
“tithe”  means  a  “tenth.”  At  first, 
the  people  had  given  one-tenth  of 
their  wheat  to  the  Church  but  in 
time  this  was  changed  to  one 
twenty-sixth,  although  still  called 
a  tithe. 

Carleton  tried  to  find  out  what 
the  French  Canadians  wanted,  but 
he  talked  most  to  the  people  whom 
he  saw  most,  the  seigniors  and 
clergy.  The  seigniors  told  him,  of 
course,  that  the  people  liked  the 
seigniorial  system.  The  clergy  said 
that  everyone  wished  to  continue 
the  system  of  tithes.  These  state¬ 
ments  were  not  true.  During  the 
war  and  the  years  of  confusion 
after  it,  the  habitants  had  been  free 
of  many  of  the  payments  and 
duties  to  seigniors  and  clergy. 

Carleton,  aware  of  the  danger  of 
armed  rebellion  in  the  colonies  to 
the  south,  planned  to  keep  Canada 
loyal  to  the  Crown.  He  persuaded 
the  British  Parliament  to  pass  the 
Quebec  Act  in  1774.  Under  its 
terms  there  would  be  no  assembly; 
English  law  would  be  used  for 
criminals  but  French  law  for  every¬ 
thing  else.  Seigniorial  and  tithing 
systems  would  be  continued.  Trad¬ 
ers  cursed,  seigniors  and  clergy 
applauded,  habitants  grumbled  and 
American  colonists  raged  about 
this  pampering  of  undemocratic 
French  Catholics.  The  colonists 
were  particularly  angry  that  Can¬ 
ada  was  to  have  no  assembly. 

Carleton  saved  Canada.  Though 
his  efforts  in  governing  the  colony 
were  not  entirely  successful,  Carle¬ 
ton  was  at  his  best  when  a  desper¬ 
ate  situation  called  for  a  brave, 
energetic  soldier.  All  his  talent  was 


needed  in  the  last  months  of  1775. 
The  American  colonists  had  re¬ 
belled  against  king  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Believing  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  would  welcome  the  chance 
to  join  the  rebellion  against  the 
British  conquerors  of  Canada,  the 
Americans  immediately  sent  armies 
to  capture  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Carleton  went  to  Montreal  but 
found  that  the  people  there  would 
not  fight  the  Americans.  He  set 
out  for  Quebec  by  ship.  Enemy 
guns  blocked  the  passage  at  a  nar¬ 
row  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  His 
capture  seemed  certain.  On  a  dark 
November  night,  the  governor  put 
on  habitant’s  clothing  and  boarded 
a  whaleboat.  Bouchette,  a  French 
Canadian  known  as  “Wild  Pigeon” 
because  he  could  pilot  boats  so 
swiftly  down  the  river,  was  in 
charge.  The  rowers  pulled  cau¬ 
tiously  at  their  muffled  oars.  In 
dead  silence,  the  boat  glided  past 
the  American  guns.  When  Carleton 
arrived  at  Quebec,  the  garrison 
worked  with  new  hope  to  put  the 
defences  in  good  shape. 

The  American  attack  on  Quebec 
was  beaten  off.  When  British  ships 
arrived  the  next  spring,  Carleton 
defeated  and  pursued  the  rebels 
until  not  an  acre  of  Canadian  soil 
was  in  enemy  hands.  Canada  had 
been  saved  mainly  through  the 
courage  and  energy  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton. 

The  French  Canadians  did  not  join 
the  rebellion.  American  leaders  were 
astounded  that  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  would  not  take  up  arms 
against  Britain.  On  the  other  hand, 
Carleton  called  the  habitants  “the 
most  ungratefullest  wretches”  be- 
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cause  they  would  not  fight  against 
the  invaders. 

Seigniors  and  clergy  naturally 
favoured  Britain.  The  Quebec  Act 
gave  them  all  that  they  desired — 
certainly  more  than  the  anti-Cath- 
olic  Americans  would  have  allowed. 
These  Canadian  leaders  used  their 
great  influence  to  keep  the  ordinary 
folk  from  rebelling.  The  habitant 
saw  no  good  reason  for  fighting  on 
either  side.  He  understood  none  of 
the  Americans’  talk  of  democracy 
and  “rights  of  Englishmen.”  He 
did  not  feel  he  owed  much  to  the 
king  who  had  made  him  pay  again 
the  tithes  and  seigniorial  dues. 

The  tolerance  and  kindness  of 
Murray  and  Carleton,  then,  at  least 
prevented  an  open  revolt  among 
the  Canadians  when  Britain  was  in 
danger  of  losing  all  North  America. 
The  beginning  of  British  rule  in 
Canada  was  by  no  means  perfect, 
but  it  laid  the  foundation  for 
French  Canadian  co-operation  in 
the  building  of  a  new  nation. 

Nova  Scotia  chose  the  Union  Jack, 
not  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Many  Nova 
Scotia  settlers  had  come  from  New 
England.  They  had  many  of  the 
same  complaints  against  king  and 
Parliament  as  the  American  colon¬ 
ists.  But  when  the  American  col¬ 
onies  raised  a  new  flag  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  fourteenth  star,  for  Nova 
Scotia,  was  missing. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  of  Canada 
and  remember  the  power  of  the 
British  navy,  we  shall  understand 
clearly  one  reason  for  this.  The  re¬ 
belling  colonies  had  almost  no 
navy.  Even  a  revolutionary  settler 
could  see  that  the  maritime  colony 
had  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  against 


the  sea-power  of  England.  Besides,, 
the  merchants  in  Halifax  prospered 
greatly  when  the  British  war-fleets 
came  to  port. 

Thus,  New  Scotland  (Nova 
Scotia)  parted  company  with  its 
fellow-colony,  New  England. 

American  colonists  loyal  to  the  king 
had  a  difficult  time.  Most  of  the 
people  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  actions  of  the  British 
government  in  its  dealings  with  the 
colonies.  But  not  all  were  in  favour 
of  rebellion.  Benjamin  Franklin 
told  British  statesmen  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  that  he  had 
never  heard  “from  any  person, 
drunk  or  sober”  any  arguments  for 
breaking  away  from  the  Empire. 

This  feeling  changed  quickly 
when  the  King  and  Parliament  be¬ 
gan  to  use  the  British  army  and 
navy  against  colonists.  But  even  at 
the  height  of  the  Revolution,  about 
one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  remained  loyal 
to  the  King. 

As  soon  as  guns  and  swords  took 
the  place  of  words  and  petitions, 
those  for  and  against  the  King  be¬ 
came  extremely  bitter  towards  each 
other.  Loyalists  called  the  rebels 
“despicable  traitors.”  A  Revolu¬ 
tionary  verse-writer  spoke  thus  of 
the  Loyalists: 

So  vile  a  crew  the  world  ne’er  saw  before, 
And  grant,  ye  pitying  heavens,  it  may  no 
more! 

In  each  city  or  town  where  one 
party  had  a  majority,  the  people 
on  the  other  side  had  a  rough  time 
of  it.  People  were  tarred  and 
feathered,  “ridden  on  a  rail”  or 
even  hanged.  Homes  were  wrecked 
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The  Coming  of  the  Loyalists 


The  artist  has  pictured  here  the  landing  of  the  first  party  of  United  Empire  Loyalists 
at  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 


and  burned,  property  stolen.  The 
Loyalists,  being  fewer  in  number, 
got  much  the  worst  of  it. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists  came 
to  the  northern  wilderness.  When  the 
United  States  won  independence 
from  Great  Britain  in  1783,  the 
Loyalists  were  in  a  pitiful  state. 
The  British  government  gained  for 
them  very  little  protection  in  the 
treaty  ending  the  war.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  did  not  live  up  to  the  few 
promises  they  did  make.  Loyal¬ 
ists  were  beaten,  driven  from  their 
homes,  deprived  of  all  rights.  Even 
the  great  George  Washington  had 
no  pity  for  them,  saying  he  ‘‘could 
see  nothing  better  for  them  than 
to  commit  suicide”! 

The  Loyalists,  however,  could 
see  something  better  for  them¬ 


selves.  Many  returned  to  England. 
About  35,000  went  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  about  10,000  to  Canada. 

New  Brunswick,  a  province  of  Loy¬ 
alists.  At  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  name  Nova  Scotia 
was  used  for  all  the  lands  which  to¬ 
day  make  up  the  three  Maritime 
Provinces.  This  large  territory,  very 
sparsely  settled,  attracted  great 
numbers  of  the  Loyalists.  Groups 
of  newcomers  went  to  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  Halifax, 
Annapolis  and  the  south  shore  of 
the  present  Nova  Scotia,  but  the 
largest  number,  about  10,000,  set¬ 
tled  along  the  St.  John  River.  Over 
8,000  persons  arrived  there  between 
spring  and  autumn  of  1783.  The 
British  government  was  trying  to 
do  everything  possible  for  the  set- 
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tiers,  to  make  up  for  the  harsh 
treatment  they  had  suffered  in  the 
United  States.  But  those  in  charge 
were  completely  swamped  by  such 
crowds  arriving  within  a  few 
months.  Delays  in  surveying  the 
lands  held  up  settlement.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  had  not  sent  nearly  enough 
building  material,  tools  or  food. 
Many  Loyalists  had  to  spend  the 
winter  in  tents  banked  up  with 
snow,  and  some  of  the  women  and 
children  died  from  the  cold  and 
hunger. 

Th  ese  hardships  caused  bad 
blood  between  the  Loyalists  at  St. 
John  and  the  governor  at  Halifax. 
Complaints  to  England  brought 
prompt  action  and  in  1784,  New 
Brunswick  was  set  up  as  a  separate 
province.  The  Loyalist  invasion 
was  already  changing  the  face  of 
British  North  America. 

Loyalists  split  the  province  of  Que¬ 
bec.  Guy  Carleton  thought  the 
Quebec  Act  had  settled  Britain's 
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Canadian  problem  for  good.  A 
dozen  years  later,  Carleton  (now 
Lord  Dorchester)  returned  as  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  to  find  that  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Loyalists  had  created 
new  problems. 

The  newcomers  were  used  to 
elected  assemblies  and  English  law. 
They  had  fought  and  suffered  for 
their  king.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  already  had  elected  as¬ 
semblies.  But  by  the  terms  of  the 
Quebec  Act  there  was  to  be  French 
law  (except  for  criminal  cases), 
and  no  assembly.  Here  was  a  new 
problem  even  harder  than  the 
problem  that  the  Quebec  Act  had 
been  designed  to  solve. 

Along  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal  lived  the 
70,000  French  Canadians.  About 
10,000  Loyalists  were  given  lands 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  Kingston,  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  The  province  of  Quebec 
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was,  therefore,  no  longer  all  French. 
Indeed,  it  soon  became  clear  that  a 
time  might  come  when  English 
Canadians  would  outnumber  the 
French  in  Canada. 

Parliament  in  London  tried  to 
solve  the  new  problem  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Act  of  1791.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec  was  split  into  two 
provinces — Lower  Canada  for  the 
French  and  Upper  Canada  for  the 
English-speaking  settlers.  Elected 
assemblies  and  the  right  to  decide 
their  own  laws  were  granted  to  each 
province. 

The  American  Revolution  gave  Can¬ 
ada  a  second  cornerstone.  The  United 
States,  which  in  time  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  world’s  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation,  was  born  at  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  same  great  event  caused  the 
birth  of  the  nation  now  called 
Canada.  Before  the  Revolution, 
Carleton  had  firmly  believed  that 
“barring  catastrophe  shocking  to 


think  of,  this  country  must,  to  the 
end  of  time,  be  peopled  by  the 
Canadian  race.”  By  Canadian 
Carleton  meant  French  Canadian. 

The  arrival  of  the  Loyalists 
changed  the  whole  picture.  After 
1783,  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  had  two  cornerstones  — 
the  Canadien  habitant  and  the 
Loyalist  pioneer.  Splitting  the  old 
province  of  Quebec  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  was  the  first  answer 
to  the  problem.  As  we  will  learn, 
it  was  not  an  entirely  satisfactory 
answer.  Indeed,  to  this  day,  Can¬ 
ada  has  still  not  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  completely. 

The  search  for  the  Western  Sea 
ends  at  last.  While  the  great  dramas 
of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Loyalist  migration  were  being 
played  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent,  the  old  search  for  the 
Western  Sea  was  still  going  on.  We 
have  se.en  that  Cartier,  Champlain, 
La  Salle,  La  Verendrye  all  had 
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pushed  on  valiantly,  ever  westward, 
hoping  to  reach  the  Pacific.  As  al¬ 
ways,  the  westward  search  was 
linked  with  the  fur  trade. 

A  new  company  is  formed  to  trade 
into  the  west.  When  France  handed 
over  all  her  possessions  in  Canada 
to  Britain,  the  string  of  trading 
posts  which  had  been  built  into  the 
west  by  La  Verendrye  and  his  sons, 
as  well  as  other  traders,  also  be¬ 
came  British.  The  officials  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  must  have 
sighed  with  relief  when  the  keen 
competition  of  the  French  traders 
was  removed.  They  probably  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  good  old  days  had 
returned,  when  they  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  trade.  But  new  trou¬ 
bles  and  even  more  keen  competi¬ 
tion  was  awaiting  the  Company  as 
it  entered  the  second  hundred  years 
of  its  history. 

In  1774  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  sent  Samuel  Hearne,  who  had 
only  recently  returned  from  an  ex¬ 
ploring  trip  into  the  Arctic  Circle, 
to  establish  an  inland  post.  In 
August,  Hearne  wrote  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  “This  day  we  passed  by  one 
of  the  Peddlar’s1  houses,  and 
though  nobody  is  in  it,  it  is  where 
Lewis  Primeau  and  17  others  win¬ 
tered  last  year  and,  by  the  Indians’ 
account,  as  soon  as  the  ice  permit¬ 
ted  this  spring,  they  embarked  with 
all  their  goods  and  proceeded  to 
intercept  the  Athapasco  Indians  on 
their  way  to  Prince  of  Wales  Fort. 
One  Forbisherwas  master.”  Hearne 
had  got  the  name  wrong.  The  man’s 
name  was  Frobisher  and  it  spelled 
trouble  for  Hearne’s  employers. 

Hardly  had  Britain  taken  over 

1  The  spelling  is  Samuel  Hearne’s  own. 


Canada  when  a  whole  group  of 
independent  traders  swarmed  into 
the  colony,  eager  to  make  fortunes 
in  the  profitable  fur  trade.  Some 
of  these  were  Americans  from  the 
colonies  to  the  south;  more  were 
ambitious  Scotsmen  from  the  High¬ 
lands  and  Islands,  whom  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  their  country  had  driven 
to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  new 
colony.  These  men,  contemptuous¬ 
ly  called  Canadian  Pedlars  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  officers, 
had  the  dash,  the  vigour,  and  the 
imagination  that  the  men  of 
the  conservative  Company  lacked. 
They  were  not  content  to  sit  in 
forts  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  furs  to  come  to  them. 
As  the  French  had  done,  they  went 
out  into  Indian  territory  and  trad¬ 
ed  with  the  tribes  on  their  own 
grounds.  They  took  over  the 
French  posts  and  they  employed 
the  French  voyageurs,  boatmen, 
hunters,  and  traders  who  had 
worked  for  the  French  companies 
and  who  knew  the  pathways  to  the 
west  and  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  the  Indians.  Their  headquar¬ 
ters  were  in  Montreal,  and  since 
they  had  no  need  to  wait  for  in¬ 
structions  from  London,  as  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  traders 
had  to  do,  they  could  easily  offer 
better  trade  than  their  rivals.  Soon 
they  were  trading  far  into  the  west 
beyond  the  trails  that  the  La  Ver- 
endryes  had  travelled. 

At  first  their  activities  did  not 
seriously  interfere  with  those  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  All 
of  the  west  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  was  British 
and  the  Pedlars  might  range  where 
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they  pleased.  But  when  the  British 
lost  the  thirteen  colonies  and  with 
them  the  southern  half  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  the  independent  traders 
were  forced  to  confine  their  ven¬ 
tures  to  Canadian  territory,  and 
inevitably  these  ventures  brought 
them  into  conflict  with  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Pedlars 
traded  independently  of  each  other, 
but  from  time  to  time  partnerships 
of  three  or  four  of  them  were 
formed  which  lasted  only  as  long 
as  they  were  profitable  to  all  the 
partners.  But  the  competition  of 
so  many  independent  traders  and 
the  high  cost  of  operating  soon 
convinced  them  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  co-operate  and  so  make 
greater  profits.  In  1784  a  number 
of  the  most  successful  traders, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  Mont¬ 
real,  banded  together  to  form  the 
North  West  Company. 

The  rivalry  of  the  Companies  ends 
the  search  for  the  Western  Sea.  It  was 
still  the  policy  of  the  new  Com¬ 
pany  to  send  its  traders  out  into 
the  wdderness  there  to  establish 
posts  among  the  Indians.  This 
policy  led  to  the  exploration  and 
discovery  of  new  territory,  and 
brought  the  traders  at  last  to  the 
shores  of  the  Western  Sea.  It  was, 
as  we  know,  the  dream  of  finding 
this  sea  that  had  inspired  men  like 
Cartier,  Champlain,  La  Salle,  La 
Verendrye,  and  others. 

Among  the  most  courageous  of 
the  explorer-traders  in  the  service 
of  the  North  West  Company  was 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  made  one  daring  voyage  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  or  the  Arctic 
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Ocean,  along  the  river  which  now 
bears  his  name. 

Mackenzie  was  not  satisfied, 
however,  by  this  success.  He  was 
determined  to  reach  the  Pacific. 
In  1792  he  began  his  great  trip 
with  nine  companions.  Up  the 
Peace  River  and  its  tributaries  he 
went  into  the  mountains  until  he 
could  cross  the  height  of  land  to  a 
river  flowing  westward.  Down  tur¬ 
bulent  mountain  streams  Macken¬ 
zie  paddled  until  finally  he  saw  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean.  Triumphantly, 
he  painted  on  a  big  stone:  “Alex¬ 
ander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada, 
by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July, 

1793  r 

The  centuries  -  old  search  had 
ended.  But  the  path  was  too  long 
and  difficult  to  use  as  a  route  to 
Asia.  Faster  and  better  ships  were 
trading  with  the  Far  East  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  So  the  dreams  of  Car- 
tier  and  Champlain  about  an  easy 
route  across  Canada  were  not  to 
come  true  until  steam  was  har¬ 
nessed  to  trains  and  ships. 

The  old  Company  fights  back.  There 
was  only  one  thing  for  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  to  do  if  it  wished 
to  survive  and  that  was  to  copy 
the  tactics  of  its  competitor.  So, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Samuel 
Hearne  was  sent  to  open  an  inland 
post,  and  others  were  speedily  built. 
A  new  policy  allowed  traders  to 
share  in  the  profits  and  generous 
bonuses  were  handed  out  to  em¬ 
ployees  whenever  a  post  showed  a 
profit.  Moreover  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  had  one  great  advantage 
over  its  competitors.  It  was  able 
to  deliver  its  supplies  of  trade 
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The  Path  of  the  Traders 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the  Jesuits  wrote  home  to  France  about  the 
plentiful  supply  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  new  land.  Explorers  and  fur  traders  alike 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  these  pathways  which  would  enable  them  to  penetrate 
the  interior  more  easily.  The  map  above  shows  the  network  of  rivers,  portages,  and 
lakes,  by  which  the  traders  could  travel  from  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  coast. 


goods  cheaply  by  the  water  route 
to  its  forts  on  the  Bay,  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  North 
West  Company,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  ship  its  goods  to  Montreal 
and  then  transport  them  over  the 
difficult,  dangerous,  and  expensive 
land  and  water  route  to  the  posts 
rn  the  west. 

T  he  path  of  the  traders.  The  North 
West  Company  did  its  best  by  or¬ 
ganizing  a  wonderful  canoe  freight 
system.  Special  canoes  were  built, 
thirty-two  feet  in  length.  The  trade 
goods  were  packed  in  bales  each 
weighing  ninety  pounds,  for  ease 
in  carrying  over  the  portages.  There 
was  a  waterproof  chest  in  each 
canoe,  for  weapons,  and  the  trade 


goods  were  covered  with  oil  cloth. 
Each  canoe  could  carry  more  than 
four  tons  of  goods. 

Early  in  May  the  canoes  were 
assembled  at  Lachine,  near  Mont¬ 
real.  It  must  have  been  a  gay  scene. 
The  voyageurs ,  mostly  French 
Canadians,  wore  blanket  coats, 
with  brightly  coloured  sashes,  shirts 
and  toques ,  and  mocassins  em¬ 
broidered  with  beads.  When  all 
preparations  had  been  made  the 
brigade  moved  up  the  river  to  Saint 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  for  the  good 
Saint  Anne  protects  travellers  and 
the  devout  voyageurs  must  say 
prayers  at  her  shrine,  for  a  safe  re¬ 
turn.  Then  the  gav  holiday  gar¬ 
ments  were  put  off,  the  working 
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A.  Sherri ff  Scott,  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 


Governor  Georoe  Simpson  on  his  Travels 

It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  that  their  officials  should 
travel  the  west  in  great  splendour.  The  active  and  energetic  governor,  George  Simpson, 
shown  here  being  greeted  by  fames  Douglas  at  Fort  St.  fames  in  British  Columbia,  made 
the  most  of  this  policy.  Notice  his  own  fine  clothes  and  the  piper  in  the  foreground. 


clothes  donned,  and  the  long  hard 
journey  to  the  west  began  in  earn¬ 
est. 

Their  route  at  the  start  was  the 
old  trail  that  Samuel  de  Champlain 
had  first  followed.  They  paddled 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  junction 
with  the  Ottawa,  then  up  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  and  its  tributary  the  Matta- 
wa.  Here  canoes  and  goods  were 
carried  over  the  height  of  land  and 
the  canoes  launched  again  on  Lake 


Nipissing  from  where  a  continuous 
water  route  led  into  Lake  Huron 
and  on  into  Lake  Superior. 

About  forty  miles  beyond  the 
modern  city  of  Fort  William  was 
a  spot  known  as  Grand  Portage, 
which  was  the  ben-inning  of  a  nine- 
mile  carry  overland  to  the  chain 
of  rivers  and  lakes  that  led  into  the 
west.  Here  the  canoes  were  un¬ 
loaded  and  the  goods  carried  to  the 
height  of  land.  In  the  meantime, 
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down  the  waterways  from  the  west 
came  a  fleet  of  smaller  canoes 
loaded  with  furs.  These  canoes  were 
unloaded  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Grand  Portage  and  the  furs  carried 
also  to  the  height  of  land.  The 
two  cargoes  were  exchanged,  and 
after  an  appropriate  time  spent  in 
rest,  exchanging  news,  and  feasting, 
the  two  brigades  separated,  the 
east-bound  canoes  now  carrying 
the  furs  to  the  seaboard,  while  the 
trade  goods  travelled  west  to  the 
posts  in  the  small  canoes. 

Year  after  year  the  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies  grew 
more  fierce.  The  North  West  Com¬ 
pany  pushed  more  and  more  posts 
into  the  west  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  also  continued  to  build 
new  forts.  Often  the  posts  of  the 
two  companies  were  within  gun¬ 
shot  of  each  other,  and  more  than 
once  shots  were  exchanged  and 
blood  was  shed.  We  shall  read,  in 
Chanter  Six,  of  one  occasion  wThen 
the  rivalry  of  two  posts  led  to  the 
massacre  by  half-breeds  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  settlers  of  the  Red  River 
Colony.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  trad¬ 
ers,  who  now  shared  in  the  profits 
of  the  trade,  were  more  keen  and 
aggressive  than  they  had  been,  and 
a  new  leader,  George  Simpson,  filled 
them  with  some  of  his  own  fire 
and  ambition.  For  years  the  bitter¬ 
est  warfare  was  waged  between  the 
two  companies.  Then  peace  came 
in  the  only  way  possible,  short  of 
ruin  for  both.  In  1821  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  bought  out  its  rival 
and  merged  the  two  companies  into 
one. 

The  beginning  of  British  Columbia. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  of  George 


Simpson,  the  governor  of  the  new 
company,  was  to  close  down  some 
of  the  posts,  which  were  duplicated, 
and  transfer  the  men  who  had 
operated  them  to  new  posts.  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  path  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany  had  planted  posts  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  these  were  at 
such  a  great  distance  from  the  east 
that  they  had  never  paid.  Now 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  who  had 
been  a  North  West  Company  trad¬ 
er,  was  sent  from  Fort  William  to 
take  over  the  posts  on  the  Pacific 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
McLoughlin  took  with  him  a  young 
man  named  James  Douglas.  The 
chief  post  in  the  west  was  Fort 
Vancouver  on  the  Columbia  River 
in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  was  not  quite  clear  at 
that  time  whether  this  territory 
belonged  to  Britain  or  the  United 
States  but  when  it  seemed  likely 
that  all  land  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude  would  become 
American  territory,  Dr.  McLough¬ 
lin  sent  James  Douglas  north  to 
build  Fort  Victoria  on  Vancouver 
Island.  The  fort,  at  first  called 
Camosun,  was  re-named  after  the 
new  young  queen.  In  1846  the 
western  headquarters  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  was  moved  to 
the  new  post.  Three  years  later, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  moving  in  and  taking  over, 
Vancouver  Island  was  made  into  a 
crown  colony.  McLoughlin  re¬ 
mained  in  the  United  States  and 
became  a  citizen  of  that  country. 
In  his  place  James  Douglas  became 
western  head  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 
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d.  Sherriff  Scott,  Hudson's  Bay  Company 


The  Founding  of  Victoria 

Young  James  Douglas  had  an  eye  for  beauty,  as  well  as  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  what 
made  a  good  location  for  a  post,  when  he  chose  the  site  of  the  fort  at  Camosun.  Later 
renamed  Victoria,  it  became  the  capital  of  British  Columbia,  and  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  Canadian  cities. 


The  little  colony  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  a  peaceful  one  until  the 
day  in  1858  when  gold  was  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  Fraser  River.  Immedi¬ 
ately  there  began  a  rush  of  miners 
and  prospectors,  mostly  from  the 
United  States,  towards  the  dig¬ 
gings  on  the  mainland.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  these  passed  through  Vic¬ 
toria.  They  besieged  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  post  seeking  supplies  for  their 
journey  into  the  mountains.  They 


were  a  wild  lot  and  they  were  mov¬ 
ing  into  a  territory  where  there  was 
no  government,  and  which  was  in¬ 
habited  only  by  Indians  and  a  few 
trappers  and  traders.  James  Doug¬ 
las  immediately  proclaimed  that 
this  was  British  territory  and  that 
British  law  and  order  must  be  ob¬ 
served.  Soon  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  organized  the  mainland  into 
a  separate  colony  and  appointed 
Douglas  governor  of  the  territory. 
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When  he  assumed  this  office  Doug¬ 
las  resigned  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  Seven  years  later  the 
two  colonies  were  united. 

The  gold  rush  was  soon  over.  Not 
all  of  the  miners  left  the  colony  to 
follow  other  finds,  however.  Many 
remained  to  settle  there  and  to  be¬ 
come  the  true  founders  of  the 
province  of  British  Columbia. 

Napoleon,  furs  and  “war-hawks.” 
Loyalists  and  Americans  had  part¬ 
ed  with  bitter  words  and  hard 
feelings.  Each  side  considered  the 
other  to  be  guilty  of  treason. 

As  we  shall  read  in  the  story 
of  the  United  States,  rugged 
American  frontiersmen  were  rapid¬ 
ly  pushing  into  the  territories  south 
and  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
turning  the  wilderness  into  farm¬ 
lands.  This  angered  the  Indians 
who  resented  the  loss  of  their  fur¬ 
trapping  lands.  They  began  to 
attack  the  settlers,  who  suspected 
Canadian  fur  traders  of  supplying 
guns  to  the  Indians.  The  western 
settlers  were  soon  clamouring  for 
an  attack  on  Canada. 

Many  other  Americans  wanted 
to  bring  the  whole  continent  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  believed 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  capture 
of  the  remaining  British  colonies. 
Indeed,  the  year  1812  did  seem  to 
give  the  United  States  a  golden 
opportunity  to  conquer  Canada. 
Britain  was  fighting  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  against  Napoleon. 
The  Royal  Navv  controlled  the 
Atlantic  but  the  British  army  was 
so  busy  in  Europe  that  only  5,000 
soldiers  were  stationed  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  North  American  colonies.  The 
United  States  at  the  time  had 


about  seven  million  people,  while 
the  British  colonies  to  the  north 
had  only  half  a  million. 

Napoleon  supplied  the  final  rea¬ 
son  for  the  war.  He  had  tried  to 
keep  the  non-fighting  nations  from 
trading  with  Britain  by  declaring 
that  he  would  capture  any  mer¬ 
chant  ships  sailing  to  British  ports. 
The  British  replied  that  they  would 
prevent  any  neutral  nation  from 
sending  ships  to  France.  Both  sides 
then  seized  American  vessels.  But 
the  British  had  a  much  bigger  navy 
and  took  so  many  American  ships 
that  there  was  bitter  resentment 
in  America.  The  Royal  Navy  also 
insisted  on  boarding  United  States 
ships  to  take  back  deserters.  Some¬ 
times  captains  seized  American 
sailors  as  well  as  English  ones. 

1812 — the  war  of  many  mistakes. 
Goaded  on  by  the  western  “war- 
hawks,”  the  American  government 
finally  declared  war.  The  states  in 
the  north-east  along  the  Atlantic 
were  opposed  to  fighting,  because 
they  prospered  from  sea-trading. 
With  the  powerful  Royal  Navv 
right  at  their  front  door,  these 
states  would  go  hungry  from  lack 
of  trade. 

The  Americans  had  poorly- 
trained  armies  and  generals.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  expected  that  much 
fighting  would  be  necessary.  The 
good,  inexpensive  lands  in  Upper 
Canada  had  acted  like  a  magnet, 
drawing  a  continual  stream  of 
American  settlers  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  These  newcomers  soon  out¬ 
numbered  Loyalists  and  British 
immigrants  combined.  The  Amer¬ 
icans  thought  the  conquest  of  Up- 
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The  Rattle  of  Qceenston  Heights 

The  War  of  1812  was  a  sorry  quarrel  between  members  of  the  same  family.  Its  one 
result  was  to  decide  that  Canada  should  remain  with  the  family  of  British  nations. 


per  Canada  would  be  just  a  tri¬ 
umphal  march. 

General  Hull  made  the  first  mis¬ 
take.  He  started  to  invade  Canada 
from  Detroit,  but  soon  retreated 
when  he  found  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  facing 
him  with  about  a  thousand  sol¬ 
diers  and  Indians.  Brock  and  the 
famous  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh, 
promptly  crossed  the  river  to  De¬ 
troit.  American  soldiers,  who  had 
expected  welcoming  cheers  from 
friendly  settlers,  heard  the  wild 
war-whoops  of  the  Indians.  Hull 
and  his  army  surrendered.  The 
Lovalists  and  some  luke  -  warm 
British  supporters  were  much  en¬ 
couraged.  Those  sympathetic  to 
the  United  States  left  Canada. 
The  Americans’  first  mistake  had 
made  the  British  colonies  stronger. 

Manv  more  mistakes  were  made 
during  the  war.  Troops  from  New 


York  said  that  they  had  agreed  to 
serve  only  in  their  own  country,  so 
they  stayed  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Niagara  River  while  other 
Americans  were  being  defeated  at 
Queenston  on  the  west  bank.  When 
the  British  finally  defeated  Na¬ 
poleon  in  1814,  a  large  army  was 
sent  out  but  was  defeated  at  New 
Orleans. 

Brock,  Laura  Secord  and  de  Sala- 
berry — Canadian  heroes.  After  cap¬ 
turing  Hull  at  Detroit,  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  hurried  to  the  Niagara  pen¬ 
insula.  At  Queenston,  he  was  killed 
while  leading  his  men  in  a  gallant 
charge  up  the  Heights  held  by  the 
enemy,  but  in  less  than  four  months 
this  British  officer  had  rallied  the 
Canadians  and  had  shown  them 
that  the  Americans  could  be  held 
at  bay. 

In  June,  1813,  Laura  Secord 
heard  American  soldiers  in  Queen- 
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ston  talking  of  an  attack  soon  to 
be  made  on  the  British  post  at 
Beaver  Dam.  Her  Loyalist  husband 
was  still  disabled  from  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  at  Queenston  Heights,  so  this 
brave  woman  struggled  through 
twenty  miles  of  wild  forest  to  warn 
Lieutenant  FitzGibbon.  The  Am¬ 
erican  attackers  were  surrounded 
and  captured. 

Colonel  Charles  de  Salaberry  was 
in  command  of  a  force  which  in¬ 
cluded  French  Canadians  by  Chat- 
eauguay  River  south  of  Montreal 
late  in  October  1813.  An  American 
army  of  some  five  thousand  troops, 
which  was  more  than  four  times 
larger  than  de  Salaberry’s  force 
was  advancing  into  Canada.  The 
French  Canadians  fought  bravely 
and  drove  back  the  invaders. 

A  new  meaning  for  Canadian  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  War.  To  be  called 
a  Canadian  in  the  18th  century 
meant  that  you  were  French.  With 
the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  and 
other  settlers  to  Upper  Canada, 
there  was  a  change  in  the  meaning 
of  the  name  which  is  ours  today. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  people 
living  on  these  lands,  which  In¬ 
dians  have  called  Canada,  began  to 
have  a  new  feeling  of  comradeship. 
They  had  stood  up  to  a  nation 
whose  population  was  fifteen  times 
larger  than  that  of  their  own 
country;  French  and  English  Cana¬ 
dians  had  fought  bravely  side  by 
side  in  defence  of  their  homes. 

Many  arguments  arose  later  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races  in  Canada,  but 
this  early  baptism-in-battle,  side 
by  side,  reminded  later  generations 
that  although  they  had  two  races, 
two  languages  and  two  faiths,  they 


had  but  one  country.  Despite 
quarrels,  the  two  peoples  have 
worked  together  to  build  the  nation 
we  know  today  as  Canada.  From 
coast  to  coast,  citizens  of  our  Do¬ 
minion  now  bear  proudly  the  name 
Canadian. 

A  wave  of  immigration  brought 
thousands  of  new  settlers  to  Upper 
Canada.  In  the  years  that  followed 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in 
Europe,  thousands  of  new  settlers 
made  their  way  to  Canada  from  the 
British  Isles.  Many  of  these  were 
soldiers  discharged  from  the  armies; 
others  were  poor  men  and  women 
of  the  labouring  classes  who  were 
being  assisted  to  Canada  by  char¬ 
itable  organizations  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  find  happier  lives 
there.  A  third  group  consisted  of 
young  men  of  well-to-do  families 
whose  fortunes  had  been  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  economic  depression 
which  followed  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  and  who  chose 
to  try  their  hand  at  farming  in 
Canada  rather  than  to  follow,  for 
long  and  unremunerative  periods, 
the  professions  for  which  they  had 
been  trained. 

Among  this  last  group  was  a 
young  man  named  John  Langton 
who  settled  in  Upper  Canada  about 
1833.  Langton  was  destined  to 
play  an  important,  if  minor,  role  in 
the  history  of  Canada.  He  was,  in 
turn,  pioneer,  farmer,  member  of 
the  first  municipal  government  in 
his  district,  businessman,  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  militia.  Later  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
United  Canada.  His  grasp  of  fin¬ 
ancial  details  brought  him  to  the 
attention  of  John  A.  Macdonald 
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who  appointed  him  Auditor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Public  Accounts,  a  post 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  after 
Confederation.  As  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  young  University  of  Toronto, 
Langton  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  planning,  organization,  and 
actual  building  of  the  institution, 
today  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  this  story 
the  importance  of  John  Langton 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  and  all  his 
family  were  copious  letter-writers. 
From  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to 
Canada,  letters  travelled  back  to 
England  describing  his  experiences 
and  giving  his  impressions  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  Later, 
when  the  other  members  of  his 
family  joined  him,  the  practice  was 
continued  for  the  benefit  of  a 
brother  who  had  remained  in  Eng¬ 
land.  From  the  letters  and  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  Langton  family  it  is 
possible  for  the  reader  today  to 
gain  an  excellent  and  accurate  idea 
of  the  life  and  problems  of  the 
settlers  who  came  to  Canada  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

John  Langton  had  been  in  Can¬ 
ada  for  some  years  when  it  was 
first  suggested  that  his  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  father,  mother,  sister  and 
elderly  aunt,  should  join  him.  The 
young  man  was  careful  not  to  en¬ 
courage  his  parents  unduly  in  their 
plan  to  emigrate.  Their  age,  he 
felt,  and  the  ease  and  comfort  in 
which  they  had  lived  for  so  long  in 
England,  would  hardly  fit  them  for 
life  in  the  rugged  new  settlement. 
“Those  who  have  not  seen  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  a  first  year 
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in  a  new  settlement,  with  twenty 
things  to  be  done  at  once,  and 
neither  hands  nor  time  to  do  one 
effectually,  cannot,  of  course,  ex¬ 
actly  comprehend  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.”  Thus  he  wrote  to  his  father 
in  1834  and  went  on  to  list  the  in¬ 
conveniences  which  the  elder  Lang¬ 
ton  must  expect  to  endure  if  he 
persisted  in  his  plan  to  come  to 
Canada.  First  there  was  the  lack 
of  society;  there  were  no  men  of 
Langton’s  age  with  whom  he  might 
associate,  and  nothing  of  a  literary 
and  scientific  nature.  Canada  was 
very  much  a  young  man's  country 
and  the  young  men  were  too  busy 
just  keeping  alive  and  clearing  their 
farms  to  have  any  time  left  over 
for  the  pursuit  of  cultural  matters. 
Then  there  was  the  weather,  the 
hot  summers  when  the  thermome¬ 
ter  registered  95°  in  the  shade,  and 
the  cold  winters  when  temperatures 
of  -17°  were  not  uncommon.  Third, 
there  was  the  matter  of  eating. 
There  was  plenty  to  eat  but  there 
was  a  monotony  in  the  diet,  and 
his  father  at  certain  periods  must 
expect  to  live  almost  entirely  on 
salt  pork.  To  his  mother  he  pointed 
out  that  the  lack  of  servants  would 
be  a  great  inconvenience  and  that 
the  ladies  must  be  prepared  to 
undertake  for  themselves  the  tasks 
of  housekeeping,  cooking,  launder¬ 
ing,  clothes-mending,  gardening, 
and  chicken-raising. 

An  Atlantic  crossing  in  the  1800’s. 
The  elder  Langtons  were  not  too 
discouraged  by  their  son's  account 
of  life  in  Upper  Canada  and  in 
May  1837  they  embarked  on  the 
American  packet  ship  Indepen¬ 
dence  bound  for  Canada  via  New 
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York.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
mother,  John  had  used  the  ominous 
words,  “If  you  could  overcome  the 
voyage  out.”  Events  were  to  prove 
that  he  might  have  done  well  to 
emphasize  the  hazards  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  crossing.  In  a  letter  begun 
shortlv  after  the  party  embarked, 
the  father  remarks  that  the  ladies 
have  taken  to  their  beds  already 
though  the  sea  is  reasonably  calm. 
He  was  to  repent  his  patronizing 
words  almost  immediately,  for  the 
letter  was  interrupted,  not  to  be 
resumed  for  ten  days,  a  period 
during  which  the  oldest  sailor 
(meaning  himself)  was  as  deathly 
ill  as  the  greenest  boy  making  his 
first  voyage.  What  the  ladies  must 
have  suffered  is  hard  to  imagine, 
for  the  accommodation  was  not  of 
the  best.  Writing  to  her  brother  in 
England,  Anne  Langton  advised 
him  that  if  ever  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  he  should  bring  a  small 
mattress  with  him  “for  the  aching 
of  the  bones  when  obliged  to  toss 
upon  a  hard  uneven  surface  for 
some  days  is  no  trifling  inconven¬ 
ience.”  It  might  be  well,  also,  to 
bring  some  rags  with  which  to  clean 
out  the  wash  hand  basins  “for  one 
is  apt  to  look  upon  one’s  wash  hand 
basin  with  perpetual  distrust.”  The 
ship’s  library  was  not  all  it  might 
be,  consisting  of  odd  volumes  with 
most  of  the  pages  torn  out.  What 
she  found  most  trying,  however, 
was  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
ship.  “A  person  should  have  health 
and  spirits  to  stand  the  noise,  the 
confusion,  and  the  merriment.  Go 
where  you  will,  there  is  no  quiet 
except  on  a  day  like  this,  when  the 
wildest  appear  subdued.”  The  food 


was  not  of  the  best:  “and  when 
your  appetite  is  most  delicate  a 
great,  big,  fat  slice  may  be  sent  to 
you.”  Even  when  it  was  possible 
to  be  up  and  about  there  was  little 
comfort,  for  the  majority  of  the 
chairs  had  no  backs  “and  a  rest 
for  the  head  is  often  indispensable 
on  board  a  ship.”  Altogether,  the 
passage  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  lasted  twenty-two  days. 

Poor  immigrants  fared  even  worse. 
It  is  most  important  to  note  that 
the  family  whose  voyage  is  here 
described  was  well-to-do  and  trav¬ 
elling  in  some  luxury  on  “a  packet 
ship  of  repute.”  The  conditions 
under  which  poor  immigrants  trav¬ 
elled  are  almost  indescribable.  Ship 
owners  contracted  to  transport 
them  at  so  much  per  head;  it  was 
therefore  to  their  advantage  to 
pack  as  many  as  possible  aboard 
each  ship.  Men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  crowded  together  into 
one  big  room  called  the  steerage. 
Long  rows  of  bunks  ran  down  each 
side  of  the  steerage.  Emigrants,  of 
course,  were  supposed  to  supply 
their  own  mattresses  and  blankets. 
They  ate  their  meals  in  the  same 
quarters  where  they  slept.  A  fire 
burned  at  each  end  of  the  steerage 
and  both  were  continually  covered 
with  the  cooking  utensils  of  the 
passengers.  The  food  was  atrocious, 
the  meat  maggoty,  the  bread  sour, 
and  the  water  stale.  Little  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  personal  clean¬ 
liness  or  sanitation.  Drinking  and 
gambling  went  on  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  and  some  of  the 
emigrants  were  not  above  stealing 
the  few  belongings  of  their  fellows. 

During  stormy  weather  the  holds 
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Irish  Emigrants  Ready  to  Sail  for  America 

In  the  eighteen-thirty’s  thousands  of  people  left  Ireland  for  North  America.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Illustrated  London  News  estimated  that  at  the  peak  5,000  left  the 
country  weekly.  “In  England,”  he  wrote,  “you  can  have  but  little  conception  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  Irish  emigrant.” 


were  battened  down  and  when 
these  were  opened  again  the  stench 
which  arose  from  the  steerage  was 
unbearable.  Overcrowding  and  lack 
of  sanitation  made  ship’s  fever  a 
common  occurrence  and  when  it 
broke  out  it  ran  almost  unchecked 
among  the  passengers.  Sometimes 
the  dreaded  cholera  struck  an  emi¬ 
grant  ship.  Many  of  the  emigrants 
died  at  sea  and  were  buried  imme¬ 
diately  with  only  a  very  brief  and 
hurried  service.  Still  others  sur¬ 
vived  to  reach  Grosse  Isle  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  where  the  “seeming 
well”  were  landed  and  allowed  to 
proceed  on  their  journey,  while  the 
sick  were  accommodated  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  which  were  often  merely 
sheds,  with  few  doctors,  fewer 
nurses,  and  little  in  the  way  of  beds. 


bedding,  or  medical  supplies.  Too 
often  the  “seeming  well”  sickened 
before  reaching  Montreal  and  car¬ 
ried  the  plague  with  them  into  the 
settlements. 

Overland  travel  was  almost  as  diffi¬ 
cult.  Once  the  voyage  out  had  been 
accomplished  and  dry  land  had 
been  reached  there  still  remained 
the  difficult  business  of  getting  to 
the  settlement  in  which  the  new 
settler  planned  to  make  his  home. 
Railroads  were  still  in  their  infancy 
and  highways  were  bad.  Travel  by 
river  and  lake  still  remained  the 
easiest  means  of  reaching  a  desti¬ 
nation  in  the  interior.  Just  how 
easy  it  was^  the  journey  of  the 
Langton  family  will  illustrate. 

The  journey  from  New  York  to 
their  new  home,  about  a  hundred 
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miles  north-east  of  Toronto  in  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Ontario, 
lasted  a  month  and  fourteen  days. 
The  distance  they  travelled  may  be 
traversed  today  by  plane  or  train 
in  a  few  hours  and  by  automobile 
in  two  easy  days’  driving.  They 
were  transported  in  steamers,  a 
canal  boat,  a  sailboat,  and  a  row¬ 
boat.  They  also  travelled  in  two 
trains,  one  of  which  was  powered 
by  steam,  the  other  drawn  by 
horses.  They  thought  the  first  a 
verv  dangerous  means  of  travel, 
because  of  the  sparks  from  the 
engine.  “Poor  Anne!”  wrote  Mrs. 
Langton,  “From  her  gingham  never 
having  been  washed,  I  suppose  it 
was  more  tinderish  than  my  sister’s 
and  mine.  It  was  sadly  burned;  at 
times  with  all  our  care  it  was  in  a 
flame,  and  the  damage  almost  pre¬ 
cludes  repairing.” 

In  Canada  where  there  was,  at 
that  time,  only  one  short  railroad 
track,  they  were  transported  by 
steamers,  in  a  stage  coach,  and  on 
horseback.  The  roads  were  so  poor- 
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ly  defined  that  the  party  on  horse¬ 
back  got  lost.  “The  stage,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Langton,  “is  a  kind  of  waggon 
with  two  seats  slung  across,  the 
back  bound  with  buffalo-skin — and 
over  good  roads  would  not  be  an 
unpleasant  carriage.  Some  part  of 
the  road  was  good,  other  parts  very 
shaking  and  uneasy,  but  no  cordu¬ 
roy.”  Corduroy  was  the  name  given 
to  roads  made  of  logs  which  ran 
across  swampy  land.  Such  roads 
were  serviceable  but  rough. 

The  homes  to  which  the  new  settlers 
came  were  primitive.  And  what  of 
the  new  home  to  which  all  this  hard 
travelling  had  brought  them?  They 
had  been  amply  warned  that  they 
must  not  expect  too  much,  and  all 
of  them  were  prepared  to  accept 
what  they  found  without  com¬ 
plaining.  But  a  certain  apprehen¬ 
sion  keeps  breaking  through  their 
optimism.  “All  certainly  looked 
wild,”  wrote  Mrs.  Langton,  “but 
his  little  cottage  was  made  com¬ 
fortable  for  our  reception  and  prom¬ 
ises  snugness,  but  with  primitive 
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A  Canadian  Stage  Coach 

The  illustration  above  was  taken  from  a  poster  advertising  a  stage  coach  service,  and 
so  it  is  possible  that  the  artist  let  his  imagination  triumph  in  executing  his  drawing. 
If  travellers’  diaries  are  to  be  believed,  in  Canada  in  the  1830’s  the  stage  coaches  were 
not  so  luxurious,  the  horses  so  lovely,  nor  the  roads  so  good. 
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simplicity.”  Later  she  adds,  “If 
God  in  his  mercy  grants  us  health 
we  may  be  happy,  free  from  many 
cares  in  this  quiet  retreat,  and  may 
profit  by  it,  waiting  the  next 
change  with  humble  hopes  of  its 
being  a  blessed  one.”  Others  of  the 
family  were  more  outspoken.  The 
daughter,  Anne,  found  the  forest 
almost  interminable,  adding,  “I  al¬ 
most  sickened  of  the  forest.”  She 
also  spoke  of  the  snugness  of  John’s 
cabin  and  of  the  furniture  which 
John  had  been  able  to  borrow  from 
other  settlers  to  increase  the  com¬ 
fort  of  his  family.  It  was  some¬ 
what  crowded,  one  member  of  the 
family  having  to  sling  a  hammock 
in  the  living  room  in  order  to  have 
a  place  to  sleep;  and,  added  Anne, 
“I  suspect  we  shall  have  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  plasterer  to  stop  up  sundry 
chinks  here  which  let  in  daylight 
now,  and  would  admit  quite  too 
much  of  the  wintry  blasts.”  From 
her  brother’s  description  of  his 
land  she  had  formed  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  impression  of  her  new  home 
but  everything,  buildings,  gardens, 
fences,  and  especially  roads  were 
much  rougher  and  more  primitive 
than  she  expected.  Nor  had  she 
expected  the  great  quantities  of 
wood  which  lay  about  everywhere 
on  the  ground,  and  which  were  so 
difficult  to  dispose  of  except  when 
a  good  burning  was  possible.  The 
stumps,  too,  bothered  her.  They 
gave  the  place  a  “rubbishy  appear¬ 
ance”  and  the  spreading  roots  pre¬ 
vented  anything  like  passable  path¬ 
ways  from  being  possible.  Stones 
were  abundant  and  made  garden¬ 
ing  difficult;  so  did  the  weeds  which 
were  more  plentiful  than  the  plants. 
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Even  in  summer  the  forest  was  wet 
and  unpleasant  to  walk  in. 

Help  was  difficult  to  get  and 
more  difficult  to  keep.  Supplies 
presented  another  problem.  Some 
of  these  were  shipped  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  a  humorous  letter  from 
John  Langton  to  his  brother  gives 
some  tips  on  packing  so  that  the 
jam  would  not  get  mixed  up  with 
the  newspapers  and  the  sago  with 
the  glass.  Others  came  from  Peter¬ 
borough.  Whenever  a  settler  went 
to  that  town  he  was  sure  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  requests  and 
errands.  “One  wants  a  pound  of 
tea,”  wrote  John  Langton,  “an¬ 
other  two  yards  of  flannel,  a  third 
a  pair  of  shoes,  with  some  incom¬ 
prehensible  peculiarity  about  the 
instep.  The  tea  is  not  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  one  of  the  two  dozen 
different  parcels  that  I  brought  out 
five  months  ago.  I  am  to  get  a  re¬ 
duction  on  the  flannel,  because  the 
calico  I  bought  last  spring  was  of 
bad  quality.”  Sometimes  this  meth¬ 
od  of  obtaining  supplies  brought 
odd  results.  “What  should  you 
think?”  asks  Anne,  “of  a  few 
pounds  of  tea  coming  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  sack  (without  paper)  and 
a  few  rusty  nails  at  the  other  end 
of  it?” 

It  was  a  hard  life  but  it  had  its 
compensations.  One  was  the  genu¬ 
ine  friendliness  and  co-operation 
among  the  settlers.  When  the  Lang- 
tons  arrived  at  their  new  home  the 
young  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
contributed  what  luxuries  they  had 
to  help  make  John’s  parents  more 
comfortable.  In  their  turn,  after 
they  had  moved  into  their  own 
home,  the  Langtons  were  never 
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surprised  when  a  boat  load  of 
young  men  suddenly  descended 
upon  them  expecting  to  find  a  meal 
and  lodging  for  the  night.  The  sick 
and  the  injured  made  their  way  to 
the  Langton  house,  for  Mrs.  Lang- 
ton  was  known  to  have  a  liking 
for  doctoring  and  a  supply  of  drugs. 
If  a  settler  were  killed  in  the  forest 
or  drowned  in  the  lake,  his  wife  and 
his  children  could  depend  on  the 
neighbours  raising  a  subscription 
of  food  and  (though  this  was 
scarcer)  money,  for  them.  Bees 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  barns  or 
houses  were  so  numerous  that  in 
the  end  they  became  a  nuisance. 
One  quickly  became  adapted  to 
the  changed  conditions.  “After 
fastening  your  window  with  a 
string  around  a  nail,  or  shading  it 
with  a  boat  flag  for  a  month,  you 
are  very  apt  to  forget  that  there  is 
any  other  sort  of  hasp  or  blind/’ 
wrote  Anne  Langton.  All  in  all, 
she  concluded,  “This  certainly  is  a 
country  where  the  virtue  of  pa¬ 
tience  will  not  languish  for  want 
of  exercise.”  But,  she  went  on, 
“when  one  looks  at  the  wild  woods 
around,  and  thinks  that  from  such 
a  wilderness  the  present  state  of 
things  has  been  brought  out  by  a 
few  hands,  and  how  much  there  is 
for  those  few  hands  to  be  constant¬ 
ly  doing,  one’s  surprise  vanishes 
and  one  rather  wonders  that  so 
much  has  been  done,  than  that  so 
much  remains  to  be  done.” 

The  first  settlers  overcame  their  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  built  prosperous  commu¬ 
nities.  Those  early  settlers  were 
much  too  busy  to  have  any  spare 
time  in  which  to  feel  sorry  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  built  stout  houses. 


many  of  which  still  stand  to  this 
day.  The  men  felled  trees,  burned 
the  trunks,  cleared  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  stumps,  planted  crops, 
harvested,  felled  more  trees,  cleared 
more  land,  and  made  their  way 
through  the  forest  and  across  lakes 
on  their  errands  to  the  closest  set¬ 
tlement  for  supplies.  The  women 
kept  house,  cured  meats,  made  can¬ 
dles,  cooked,  made  and  mended 
clothes,  raised  chickens,  milked 
cows,  and  gardened  in  the  small 
patches  cleared  for  them.  They 
taught  the  children  their  letters, 
nursed  their  sick,  cared  for  their 
poor,  and  buried  their  dead.  In 
time  a  sawmill  was  set  up  in  the 
district,  then  a  store.  Later  a  small 
church  was  built  and  a  minister 
brought  in.  When  there  were 
enough  settlers,  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  was  organized.  A  school  was 
built,  existing  trails  were  improved 
and  new  ones  made.  Today  the 
district  which  Anne  Langton  de¬ 
scribed  as  impenetrable  forest  which 
almost  sickened  her  is  a  land  of 
rich  farms  and  prosperous  towns. 
Great  highways  run  over  the  path 
of  the  trails  the  settlers  cut  so 
painfully  through  the  forest  and 
huge  pylons  carry  electricity  to  the 
farms  where  the  women  once  lab¬ 
oriously  dipped  candles.  The  toil, 
the  discomforts,  and  the  hardships 
of  those  first  settlers  have  brought 
a  rich  reward  to  the  country  to 
which  they  came  to  make  their 
homes  over  a  century  ago. 

There  were  other  difficulties  of  a 
political  nature  to  discourage  the 
settlers.  It  was  not  only  the  forest, 
the  weather,  the  long  distances,  and 
the  bad  roads  that  placed  obstacles 
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in  the  path  of  the  settlers.  In  a 
letter  written  in  1833  to  a  friend 
in  England  John  Langton  had  said 
that  a  man  who  came  to  Canada  to 
settle  on  a  farm  should  have  a  fair 
amount  of  money  to  see  him 
through  the  several  years  and  the 
serious  expenses  before  his  farm 
would  be  under  proper  cultivation 
and  producing  adequate  returns. 
In  Toronto  in  1837,  Thomas  Lang¬ 
ton  found  that  the  government  was 
unwilling  to  make  available  cheap 
land  to  charitable  organizations 
which  were  attempting  to  settle 
poor  labourers  from  England  in 
new  homes  in  Canada,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  until  they  were  able 
to  support  themselves.  At  the 


same  time  the  government  was 
selling  large  tracts  of  land  at  very 
low  prices  to  people  who  had  no 
intention  of  settling,  but  who 
planned  to  resell  the  lands  at  a 
good  profit.  Langton  hinted  that 
a  little  bribery  in  the  proper  official 
quarters  could  always  get  things 
done.  Surveyors  were  paid  in  land 
grants;  consequently  the  best  lands 
fell  into  their  hands  and  again  were 
held  for  speculation.  These  were 
not  healthy  conditions  and  progress 
in  settlement  could  not  be  made 
until  they  were  mended.  In  the 
next  chapter  we  shall  see  how  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  conditions  brought 
violence  and  rebellion  and,  later, 
improvement  of  these  conditions. 


Chapter  4 — Canadian  Colonists  Fought  for  Their  Rights  and  Laid 
the  Foundation  of  the  British  Commonwealth 


The  tragic  case  of  Robert  Gourlay, 
“the  Banished  Briton.”  In  the  story 
of  the  British  we  have  seen  that 
British  law  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  fairness.  But  December  21, 
1818,  was  a  black  day  for  British 
justice  in  Niagara,  in  Upper  Can¬ 
ada.  It  was  a  black  day  for  Robert 
Gourlay  as  well. 

Everything  was  wrong  in  this 
case.  Gourlay  was  a  Scot  who 
should  never  have  been  arrested. 
He  was  accused  of  sedition  (try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  people  to  rebel 
against  the  government),  but  he 
had  been  acquitted  twice  in  regu¬ 
lar  courts.  The  two  judges  were 
not  really  judges  at  all;  they  were 
officials  of  the  government.  They 
charged  him  with  breaking  a  law 


which  applied  only  to  persons  who 
had  been  in  the  province  less  than 
six  months.  Gourlay  had  been  in 
Upper  Canada  for  eighteen  months. 

The  judges  brought  in  Isaac 
Swayzie  as  a  witness.  This  mean, 
dishonest  fellow  was  an  elected 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada,  though  he  could  not  even 
read  or  write.  He  swore  on  oath 
that  Gourlay  had  been  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  less  than  six  months  and  had 
talked  in  a  seditious  way.  The  ver¬ 
dict  was  guilty.  Gourlay  was  ord¬ 
ered  to  leave  the  province  within 
ten  days  or  suffer  death. 

This  outrageous  injustice  made 
Gourlay  angry.  He  refused  to 
leave.  After  ten  days  he  was  taken 
before  the  Chief  Justice  of  Upper 
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Canada  at  York  (now  Toronto). 
Ample  evidence  proved  Gourlay  to 
be  completely  innocent.  The  Chief 
Justice,  however,  was  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  side.  He  refused  to  free 
the  prisoner. 

For  eight  months,  Gourlay  was 
kept  in  the  dirty,  dark  jail  at  Niag¬ 
ara.  When  finally  brought  to  trial, 
the  prisoner  was  sick  in  body  and 
mind.  The  trial  was  a  farce.  The 
Chief  Justice  was  against  Gourlay. 
The  jury  was  unfriendly  to  him. 
The  best  lawyer  in  the  province 
was  trying  to  prove  him  guilty. 

The  judge  asked  the  prisoner  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence.  Gourlay 
had  a  long  written  statement  in 
his  pocket,  but  his  mind  was  so 
disturbed  that  he  forgot  where  he 
had  put  his  papers.  Instead  of 
speaking,  he  laughed  wildly  like  a 
lunatic. 

As  before,  Gourlay  was  found 
guilty.  He  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
province  within  twenty-four  hours 
or  suffer  death. 

We  can  understand  how  bitter 
this  British  subject  was  as  he  went 
to  the  United  States.  “I  thanked 
God,”  he  said,  “as  I  set  my  first 
foot  on  the  American  shore,  that  I 
trod  on  a  land  of  freedom.”  In 
Boston,  he  wrote  his  story  with  the 
title,  “The  Banished  Briton.” 

Many  years  later,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  declared  that  Gourlay 
had  been  wronged.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  as  an  old  man 
of  seventy-eight  he  was  granted  a 
pension  of  £50,  but  was  too  proud 
to  accept  it. 

Many  of  the  colonists  in  Upper 
Canada  were  unhappy.  You  may  well 
wonder  what  Gourlay  had  done  to 


deserve  such  treatment.  His  activi¬ 
ties  in  Upper  Canada  were  quite 
straightforward.  In  1817,  he  came 
from  Great  Britain  and  went  into 
business  as  a  land-agent.  To  gather 
information,  he  sent  a  question¬ 
naire  asking  about  conditions  in 
the  province.  Reply  after  reply 
told  him  that  the  greatest  barrier 
to  progress  was  vacant  land. 

One-seventh  of  each  township’s 
land  was  set  aside  for  the  Crown, 
one-seventh  for  the  Church.  Other 
large  areas  had  been  sold  to  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  their  friends, 
who  hoped  to  make  much  money 
when  land  prices  rose.  Thus  by 
1817,  there  were  few  settlers  and 
much  vacant  land  in  each  town¬ 
ship.  Wolves  from  the  uncleared 
sections  killed  the  farmers’  animals. 
The  settlers  were  so  scattered  that 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  pay  for 
the  building  of  roads,  schools,  and 
churches. 

Gourlay  called  a  conference  at 
York  in  1818.  Delegates  from  all 
parts  of  Upper  Canada  came  to 
the  conference  and  sent  a  petition 
to  the  King  asking  that  the  vacant 
lands  be  opened  for  settlement. 

A  few  of  the  colonists  were  happy. 
The  Family  Compact  was  the 
name  given  to  the  small  group  of 
men  who  controlled  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  who  drove  Gourlav  from 
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the  province.  All  the  members  of 
the  Compact  were  not  related,  but 
they  formed  a  closely  organized 
little  group,  which  for  many  years 
ruled  Upper  Canada. 

These  people  were  largely  from 
United  Empire  Loyalist  families. 
They  had  taken  leading  roles  in  the 
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In  the  early  days  in  Canada  it  was  the  custom  for  rival  candidates  to  appear  on  the 
same  platform.  The  right  of  free  expression  is  a  prized  democratic  possession. 


War  of  1812.  They  were  not  bad 
men;  but  they  had  once  had  the 
ordered  system  of  their  lives  de- 
stroved  bv  revolution  and  they  had 
seen  their  new  country  invaded  by 
soldiers  of  that  revolution.  They 
hated  anything  that  even  seemed 
to  indicate  revolutionary  ideas  and 
opposed  these  ideas  wherever  thev 
were  found.  In  this  thev  were  aided 

J 

bv  the  system  of  government  set 
up  in  1791.  Under  this  svstem,  an 
Assembly  was  elected  in  each  of 
the  provinces.  But  the  members  of 
th  ese  Assemblies  did  not  have  the 
right  to  make  laws.  Thev  might 
wish  to  make  a  certain  law,  but 
they  were  onlv  allowed  to  pass  on 


recommendations  to  the  real  rulers 
of  the  country,  the  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  two  councils.  The 
lieutenant-governor,  who  was  sent 
out  from  Britain,  chose  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  councils,  Legislat¬ 
ive  (for  making  laws)  and  Execu¬ 
tive  (for  doing  the  government 
business).  These  councillors  usu¬ 
ally  held  their  positions  for  life  and 
could  block  any  new  laws  that  the 
elected  Assembly  wished  to  make. 
The  majority  of  the  people  were 
against  the  Family  Compact  which 
opposed  the  wishes  of  the  people 
as  expressed  by  the  Assembly.  The 
Family  Compact  governed  for  its 
own  group,  allotting  crown  lands 
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and  positions  of  power  to  its  own 
members. 

There  were  other  grievances. 
The  Anglican  Church,  to  which 
most  of  the  Family  Compact  be¬ 
longed,  claimed  all  the  lands  set 
aside  for  the  Church.  Presbyterians, 
Methodists  and  others  said  that 
the  lands  should  be  shared.  The 
Family  Compact  group  included 
many  city  and  town  merchants 
whose  prices  were  altogether  too 
high  according  to  the  farmers’  ideas. 

With  all  these  causes  for  dis¬ 
agreement,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Upper  Canada  was  a  hot-bed  of 
strife.  The  few  in  the  Family  Com¬ 
pact  struggled  to  hold  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  Upper  Canada.  The  many 
were  determined  to  gain  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  citizens. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  editor  of 
the  Colonial  Advocate.  Less  than  a 
year  after  Gourlay  had  been  driven 
from  Upper  Canada,  another  Scot 
who  was  to  cause  a  stir  arrived 
from  the  old  land.  The  newcomer, 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  was  a 
small  man  who  had  great  energy, 
much  determination,  a  skilful  pen 
and  a  violent  temper. 

After  four  years  in  the  province, 
Mackenzie,  like  Gourlay,  observed 
that  the  evils  in  government  were 
holding  back  Upper  Canada,  while 
the  states  in  the  republic  to  the 
south  were  making  progress  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  sold  his  suc¬ 
cessful  drug  business  and  started 
a  newspaper  called  the  Colonial 
Advocate. 

From  the  first  issue,  he  criticized 
the  Family  Compact.  In  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  every  government  in 
Canada  expects  to  be  criticized  by 


some  newspapers.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  Family  Compact  were  fear¬ 
ful  of  more  uprisings  like  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions. 
Every  critic  of  the  government 
was  regarded  as  an  enemy  and  a 
traitor  to  the  king. 

The  charge  of  disloyalty  to 
Britain  was  immediately  hurled  at 
Mackenzie.  He  hotly  denied  it. 
But  when  the  Advocate  was  less 
than  four  months  old,  an  incident 
revealed  the  government’s  atti¬ 
tude.  While  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Isaac  Brock’s  monument  was  being 
built  at  Queenston  Heights,  some¬ 
body  put  inside  it  a  bottle  full  of 
coins  and  newspapers,  including 
one  copy  of  the  Colonial  Advocate. 
When  the  leaders  of  the  Family 
Compact  learned  of  this,  they  had 
the  foundation  torn  up  to  remove 
the  one  “obnoxious  paper.” 

Family  Compact  versus  Mackenzie. 
The  editor  of  the  Colonial  Advo¬ 
cate  rapidly  gained  much  public 
support  by  his  writings  about  the 
vacant  lands,  the  lack  of  schools 
and  other  grievances.  His  feud  with 
the  Family  Compact  became  more 
and  more  bitter.  On  June  8,  1826, 
a  mob  of  young  men,  including 
sons  of  Family  Compact  leaders, 
completely  wrecked  Mackenzie’s 
printing  shop  and  threw  some  of 
the  type  into  Lake  Ontario. 

This  lawlessness  was  far  from  a 
disaster,  for  the  Advocate  had  been 
in  financial  difficulties.  But  the 
people  of  Aork  blamed  the  Family 
Compact  for  the  attack  and  made 
a  hero  of  the  editor.  When  he  sued 
the  leaders  of  the  mob,  the  jury 
awarded  him  £625  damages — more 
than  his  press  had  been  worth! 
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Mackenzie  and  many  other  Re¬ 
formers  were  elected  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1828.  For  two  years,  the 
Reformers  carried  on  their  fight 
with  the  governing  body.  In  the 
next  election  the  Family  Compact 
supporters  won  a  victory.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  was  re-elected  though  most 
of  his  friends  were  defeated.  The 
fiery  editor  continued  his  criticisms. 
For  this  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Assembly.  The  people  of  York  re¬ 
elected  him.  He  was  again  expelled. 
Five  times  between  1831  and  1834 
Mackenzie  was  expelled.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  York  re-elected  him  after 
each  expulsion. 

The  French  Canadian  soon  learned 
to  use  the  ballot.  It  did  not  take  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  very  long 
to  realize  that  the  Assembly  given 
to  them  in  1791  was  a  potent 
weapon.  As  the  British  Parliament 
had  given  French  Catholics  the 
right  to  be  elected,  the  habitants 
naturally  filled  the  Assembly  with 
their  representatives. 

However,  in  Lower  Canada,  the 
English  merchants  still  held  the 
real  power.  English  governors  chose 
their  Councils  largely  from  the 
Protestant  traders  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  These  energetic  business¬ 
men  wished  to  push  ahead  with 
great  plans  to  improve  the  province 
— new  roads,  new  industries,  new 
immigrants.  The  French  Canadi¬ 
ans  were  satisfied  with  the  old  way 
of  living  and  disliked  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

Soon  the  battle  lines  were  drawn 
for  the  political  struggle.  The 
French  could  not  get  all  they 
wanted  because  governor  and 
councillors  often  rejected  laws 
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William  Lyon  Mackenzie 

Editor  of  the  Colonial  Advocate ,  he  used 
his  skilful  pen  in  the  cause  of  Reform. 

passed  by  the  Assembly.  But  the 
governor  and  his  party  could  not 
get  their  way  because  the  Assem¬ 
bly  controlled  the  province’s  purse¬ 
strings. 

Papineau  roused  the  French  of 
Lower  Canada.  Never  has  French 
Canada  produced  a  more  brilliant 
orator  than  Louis  Joseph  Papineau 
[pa  pee'noh].  This  fiery  patriot 
was  the  leader  of  the  French  for 
almost  twenty-five  years.  When  he 
saw  that  the  governing  party  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  give  full  power 
to  the  French  in  Lower  Canada, 
he  lost  the  faith  he  had  previously 
had  in  the  British  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  His  passionate  speeches 
against  the  ruling  body  were  like 
salt  rubbed  in  old  French  Canadian 
wounds.  During  the  1830’s,  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada  rose  to  a 
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Louis  Joseph  Papineau 

A  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  Lower 
Canada,  Papineau’s  brilliant  eloquence  was 
turned  against  the  governor  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council. 

fever  pitch  of  fury  against  what 
Papineau  called  “the  savage  beast 
ready  to  bite  and  tear  its  prey.” 

The  British  government  disregarded 
the  storm  signals.  Mackenzie  in  Up¬ 
per  Canada  was  raging  against  Sir 
Francis  Bond  Head.  This  foolish 
despotic  governor  dismissed  the 
Assembly  before  its  term  was  over. 
During  the  election  of  1837,  he 
actually  aided  the  Family  Com¬ 
pact  candidates  and  accused  all 
opponents  of  being  traitors.  His 
agents  frightened  and  bribed  vot¬ 
ers.  In  short,  Sir  Francis  acted 
as  no  governor  should  act,  but  he 
helped  the  Family  Compact  to  win 
a  victory  at  the  polls.  Mackenzie 
became  convinced  that  reform  was 
impossible  without  an  armed  re¬ 
bellion. 


Papineau  in  Lower  Canada  led 
the  Assembly  in  refusing  to  vote 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
government.  Not  a  penny  would 
the  governor  receive,  said  Papi¬ 
neau,  until  the  Assembly  was  given 
control  over  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  governor. 

The  British  Parliament  operated 
on  just  such  a  system  itself,  as 
do  all  British  countries  today.  But, 
could  a  governor  appointed  by  a 
Parliament  in  London  and  receiv¬ 
ing  orders  from  it,  take  orders  also 
from  an  Assembly  in  Quebec  or 
Aork?  Which  would  he  obey  if  he 
received  opposite  orders?  The  Par¬ 
liament  in  London  felt  that  the 
governors  in  the  colonies  must 
obey  orders  from  England. 

As  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  refused  to  vote  money  for  the 
government,  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1837  gave  the  governor 
permission  to  spend  the  money 
anyway.  Such  an  action  was  against 
all  British  custom,  as  the  French 
well  knew.  Ill  feeling  spread 
amongst  the  people  of  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  As  in  Upper  Canada,  some 
men  began  to  believe  that  guns 
might  succeed  where  words  had 
failed.  In  1837  rebellions  broke  out 
in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Did  the  rebellions  fail  or  succeed? 
As  military  operations  the  revolts 
verged  on  the  comical.  In  Upper 
Canada,  rebels  and  militia  met, 
exchanged  a  few  volleys,  and  the 
rebellion  was  over.  In  Lower  Can¬ 
ada  the  fighting  was  more  severe. 
But  only  four  men  were  killed  on 
both  sides  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
just  over  two  hundred  in  Lower 
Canada. 
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The  Battle  of  St.  Eustache 

The  insurgents  had  occupied  the  church  at  St.  Eustache  and  had  to  be  forced  from  it 
by  artillery  fire. 


The  truth  is  that  the  leaders 
were  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
masses  of  the  Canadian  people 
were  ready  to  rise  in  arms  against 
Britain.  Many  of  the  staunchest 
supporters  of  Mackenzie  and  Papi- 
neau  in  the  struggle  for  the  people’s 
rights  immediately  left  them  when 
these  leaders  spoke  of  rebellion. 
In  Upper  Canada,  great  loyalty  to 
Britain  and  the  Crown  made  most 
citizens  oppose  the  resort  to  arms. 
In  Lower  Canada,  the  Catholic 
Church  put  its  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  solidly  against  revolution. 

But  for  all  that,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  rebellions  failed.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  people  were  aghast  at  the 
news  of  armed  revolt  in  the  col¬ 
onies,  especially  as  young  Victoria 
had  just  been  crowned  Queen.  The 
Canadas  at  once  received  great 


attention.  Demands  were  made  for 
an  investigation  into  these  rebel¬ 
lions. 

Lord  Durham  came  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  troubles.  The  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  acted  quickly  to  find  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  these  colonial 
troubles.  The  leading  men  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  paid  very  little  heed  to 
the  complaints  from  the  Canadas 
during  the  1830’s,  even  when  Mac¬ 
kenzie  and  Papineau  had  gone  to 
London  to  argue  the  case  for  the 
people’s  rights. 

Soon  after  the  ice  was  out  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  following  the  rebellion,  the 
Earl  of  Durham  arrived  at  Quebec 
as  the  new  Governor-General.  Dur¬ 
ham  was  proud,  arrogant,  and 
quick-tempered.  But  he  also  had 
many  qualities  which  made  him  a 
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Lord  Durham 

H  is  Report  belongs  among  the  great  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

good  man  for  the  job  that  he  had 
to  do.  His  fairness,  energy  and  keen 
powers  of  observation  soon  con¬ 
vinced  the  Canadians  that  Durham 
would  do  his  best  for  the  unhappy 
colonies. 

For  five  months,  Durham  and 
his  staff  worked  hard  to  find  out 
all  they  could  about  the  Canadas. 
Then  his  lenient  treatment  of  rebels 
gave  political  enemies  at  home  the 
chance  to  force  his  resignation.  He 
sailed  before  the  ice  covered  the 
St.  Lawrence  again,  but  in  one 
summer  he  had  learned  much  about 
Canada  and  its  people. 

Durham’s  Report  pleased  Upper 
Canada.  The  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1839  received  Lard  Dur¬ 
ham’s  “Report  on  the  Affairs  of 
British  North  America.”  In  the 
story  of  the  British  you  have  read 


about  such  famous  documents  as 
Magna  Carta  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  Durham  Report  has 
a  place  with  these  great  charters, 
for  it  set  Britain  and  her  colonies 
on  the  road  towards  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  of 
which  Canada  is  a  leading  member 
today. 

Durham  had  acted  as  a  good 
doctor  for  Upper  Canada.  During 
his  brief  visit,  he  had  put  his 
finger  on  the  province’s  pulse, 
recognized  the  disease  and  pre¬ 
scribed  a  remedy  to  make  the 
people  happier. 

The  disease  was  a  poor  system 
of  government.  The  rash  of  com¬ 
plaints,  law-suits,  feuds  and  rebel¬ 
lion  were  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
The  government  was  used  by  the 
men  of  the  Famdy  Compact  to 
keep  themselves  wealthy  and  pow¬ 
erful.  The  people’s  representatives 
in  the  Assembly  had  little  real 
power. 

Durham’s  remedy  was  simple.  In 
local  matters  such  as  roads  and 
education,  the  governor  would  ac¬ 
cept  advice  from  an  Executive 
Council  which  was  supported  by 
the  Assembly.  In  matters  such  as 
war  and  trade  with  other  countries, 
the  governor  would  take  orders 
from  the  British  Parliament. 

Thus  the  immediate  problem, 
the  provision  of  such  things  as 
roads,  schools,  and  churches,  de¬ 
manded  by  the  Reformers,  was 
solved  at  least  partly. 

The  Report  did  not  please  Lower 
Canada.  If  Durham  had  recom¬ 
mended  only  the  increase  in  the 
Assembly’s  power,  the  habitants  of 
Lower  Canada  would  have  been 
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quite  satisfied,  because  they  could 
control  the  Assembly  by  their 
votes.  But  the  Report  contained 
other  ideas  which  displeased  the 
French  Canadians. 

Lord  Durham  had  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “The  habitants  are 
ignorant  and  backward;  they  have 
kept  their  own  language  and  cus¬ 
toms  too  long;  now  it  is  time  to 
make  them  into  proper  British 
citizens.”  In  forming  such  an  opin¬ 
ion,  Durham  seemed  to  be  leaping 
to  conclusions  without  learning 
enough  about  the  habitants.  No 
real  attempt  was  made,  however, 
to  force  the  French  to  change  their 
customs,  for  it  might  only  have 
ended  in  more  rebellions  and  final 
disaster. 

However,  to  carry  out  this  idea, 
Durham  recommended  that  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  be  united  into 
one  province.  Each  section  would 
have  the  same  number  of  members 
in  the  Assembly,  though  Lower 
Canada  had  many  more  people.  As 
the  merchants  in  Montreal  could 
elect  a  few  members,  the  English- 
speaking  people  would  therefore 
control  the  Assembly. 

The  French  Canadians  opposed 
the  union  but  they  had  no  chance 
to  vote  as  their  Assembly  had  been 
dismissed  at  the  time  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion.  Upper  Canada  accepted  the 
plan.  In  1841  “Upper”  and  “Low¬ 
er”  were  cancelled  and  one  province 
called  “Canada”  came  into  being. 

Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  stuck  to 
their  guns.  In  the  first  election  for 
the  Assembly  of  the  new  province, 
the  Reformers  had  the  majority  of 
members.  This  group  was  led  by 
English-speaking  Robert  Baldwin 


and  French-speaking  Louis  La¬ 
fontaine.  These  men  believed  that 
Lord  Sydenham,  the  new  governor, 
would  choose  all  his  councillors 
from  the  Reform  party,  since  it 
was  the  largest  in  the  Assembly. 
Durham’s  Report  had  recommend¬ 
ed  such  a  system.  Britain  herself 
had  such  a  system.  But  Sydenham 
chose  for  this  council  some  men 
opposed  to  Baldwin.  The  Reform 
leaders  therefore  refused  to  be  on 
the  council. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  next 
governor,  agreed  with  Durham’s 
Report  and  with  Baldwin.  As  the 
Reform  party  had  more  members 
in  the  Assembly  than  any  other, 
Bagot  called  upon  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine  to  form  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  did  so.  At  last,  the 
ideas  of  Mackenzie  and  Papineau 
seemed  to  be  bearing  fruit.  The 
colonies  had  a  government  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

Victory  for  such  an  idea  was  not 
yet  complete  however.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  who  followed  Bagot  as 
governor,  acted  as  governors  had 
before  the  Rebellions  of  ’37.  He 
appointed  an  official  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  his  council. 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  resigned 
in  protest.  The  see-saw  struggle 
for  government  by  the  people  ob¬ 
viously  had  not  ended. 

Joseph  Howe,  the  champion  of  the 
people’s  rights  in  Nova  Scotia.  Un¬ 
usual  excitement  gripped  the  city 
of  Halifax  one  day  in  1835.  This 
capital  city  of  Nova  Scotia  had  up 
to  this  time  led  quite  a  tranquil 
existence.  But  young  Joseph  Howe 
had  really  set  the  town  agog! 
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Joseph  Howe 

Though  he  led  the  fight  in  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  at  no  time  did  he  urge  recourse  to 
arms. 

Crowds  buzzing  with  lively  talk 
gathered  at  the  court-house.  Howe, 
the  editor  of  the  Nova  Scotian , 
had  published  an  article  accusing 
the  magistrates,  who  governed  the 
city,  of  stealing  public  money.  The 
magistrates  sued  Howe  for  libel. 
Lawyers  refused  to  defend  the 
young  editor,  saying  he  was  sure 
to  lose. 

The  thirty-year-old  journalist 
rose  in  the  crowded  courtroom. 
For  six  and  a  quarter  hours,  he 
spoke  to  the  jury  with  wonderful 
eloquence  and  crushing  arguments. 
When  the  jury  foreman  announced 
the  verdict,  not  guilty,  the  great 
crowd  burst  into  cheers.  Howe  was 
the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Taking  the  lead  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Howe  fought  for  the  right  of  the 


people  to  govern  themselves,  as 
Mackenzie  and  Papineau  were  do¬ 
ing  in  the  Canadas.  But  Howe 
never  took  up  arms.  By  using  his 
brilliant  mind,  eloquent  tongue 
and  powerful  pen  in  the  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  Joseph  Howe 
was  able  to  obtain  for  his  province 
the  benefits  he  demanded. 

The  British  change  their  minds.  The 
year  1846  saw  a  great  change  in 
government  in  Britain.  The  Tories 
were  defeated  and  the  Whig  party 
took  office.  This  was  important  for 
the  colonies  in  America,  because 
the  Whigs  were  more  willing  to 
give  the  colonists  freedom  to  run 
their  own  affairs.  Many  English¬ 
men  of  this  party  thought  that  the 
granting  of  full  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  to  Canada  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  result  in  Canada  breaking 
away  from  the  Empire. 

Lord  Elgin,  a  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Durham,  was  sent  out  as  Governor- 
General.  He  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  Durham  Report  and  therefore 
was  opposed  to  the  high-handed 
wav  in  which  Metcalfe  had  acted 
towards  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine. 

Soon  after  Elgin  reached  Canada 
in  1847,  the  Reform  party  gained 
a  great  victory  in  the  elections. 
The  Executive  Council  appointed 
by  Metcalfe  resigned.  Baldwin  and 
Lafontaine  once  again  became  the 
heads  of  the  government. 

Lord  Elgin  made  a  great  decision 
and  caused  a  riot.  It  was  an  echo 
from  the  Rebellions  of  ’37  which 
finally  proved  in  dramatic  fashion 
that  the  people  of  British  North 
America  were  masters  in  their  own 
home. 
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Many  houses  had  been  burned 
during  the  Rebellions  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  In  Upper 
Canada  the  innocent  owners  had 
received  compensation  for  their 
losses,  shortly  after  peace  was  re¬ 
stored.  In  Lower  Canada,  how¬ 
ever,  the  problem  was  a  thorny 
one.  If  a  person,  whose  home  was 
burned,  had  been  sympathetic  to 
the  rebels  but  had  not  actually 
taken  up  arms,  should  he  receive 
money  to  rebuild  his  house?  The 
French  Canadians  said  yes.  The 
merchants  in  Montreal  opposed 
bitterly  the  movement  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  their  losses  people  whom 
they  considered  traitors. 

Nevertheless,  in  1849  at  Mont¬ 
real,  the  Assembly  passed  a  Rebel¬ 
lion  Losses  Bill  by  a  large  majority. 
The  English  Canadian  group  tried 
every  possible  method  to  persuade 
Elgin  to  send  the  Bill  to  England 
for  the  Queen’s  decision  instead  of 
signing  it  himself.  The  governor 
decided  that  it  would  be  cowardly 
to  do  so.  He  did  not  like  the  Bill 
very  much,  but  he  felt  that  he  must 
sign  it  since  the  Assembly  had 
passed  it.  On  the  afternoon  of 
April  25,  Lord  Elgin  went  to  the 
Parliament  House  and  agreed  to 
the  Bill,  thus  making  it  law. 

As  Elgin  left  the  House,  he  was 
struck  in  the  face  by  a  rotten  egg 
as  an  angry  mob  pelted  him.  The 
merchant  party,  in  a  fury  of  hate, 
had  already  prepared  for  a  riot. 
That  evening,  a  mob  burned  down 
the  Assembly  buildings.  French  and 
English  fought  in  the  streets.  Riot¬ 
ers  almost  wrecked  Elgin’s  carriage 
a  few  days  later. 
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Lord  Elgin 

A  son-in-law  of  Durham  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  Report,  it  was  Elgin’s  signing  of 
the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  which  made  re¬ 
sponsible  government  a  reality. 

The  colonists  won  the  long  fight. 
The  traders’  party  in  Montreal 
was  revealing  by  these  riots  how 
angry  it  was  to  be  deprived  of 
power.  These  few  thousand  men, 
who  for  many  years  had  ruled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  habi¬ 
tants,  had  always  accused  any 
opponents  of  disloyalty  to  Britain 
and  the  Queen.  Vet,  when  the 
people  finally  won  the  power  of 
self-government,  these  “loyalists” 
burned  the  Parliament  buildings 
and  assaulted  the  Queen’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  Some  of  them  even  went 
so  far  as  to  sign  a  manifesto  declar¬ 
ing  that  Canada  should  join  the 
United  States. 

Lord  Elgin’s  great  decision  had 
put  the  final  seal  on  the  people’s 
right  to  govern  themselves.  But 
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responsible  government,  as  it  was 
called,  had  really  been  won  in  the 
early  months  of  1848.  Both  in 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  had  chosen  their  advisors 
from  the  party  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

The  fight  had  been  long  and  bit¬ 
ter.  Gourlay,  Mackenzie,  Papineau 
and  Howe  had  successfully  stormed 
the  citadels  of  the  privileged  groups. 
With  government  by  the  people 
firmly  established,  Canadians  and 
Maritimers  could  turn  to  great 
schemes  for  conquering  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  their  difficult  territories. 

The  beginning  of  the  “British 
Commonwealth”  idea.  Joseph  Howe 
made  a  splendid  speech  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  Assembly  on  February  4th, 
1837.  He  realized  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  responsible  government 
for  which  he  was  fighting  would 
affect  the  whole  British  Empire. 
With  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  future, 
he  declared:  “When  applied  to 
Nova  Scotia  alone,  these  principles 
may  appear  of  little  importance, 
yet  when  my  eye  ranges  over  our 
vast  colonial  possessions  embrac¬ 
ing  many  millions  of  people  more 
than  the  British  islands  to  which 
they  belong,  when  I  reflect  that 
upon  a  right  understanding  of 
these  principles  depends  the  se¬ 
curity  of  these  millions  of  human 
beings,  my  mind  warms  with  the 
subject  and  expands  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  theme.” 

These  principles  were  estab¬ 
lished  firmly  in  British  North 


America  by  the  efforts  of  men  like 
Howe  and  Durham.  People  of 
Britain  who  later  journeyed  to 
homes  across  the  seven  seas  found 
that  they  enjoyed  there  the  same 
rights  of  freedom,  justice  and 
democratic  government  which  they 
had  possessed  in  Britain  itself. 

Durham’s  Report,  as  we  have 
seen,  did  not  give  Canada  com¬ 
plete  control  of  her  own  affairs. 
Many  years  were  to  pass  before 
the  Parliament  at  London  gave  up 
all  claims  to  make  decisions  for  the 
colonies.  But  Durham  had  pointed 
the  way.  Well  might  he  say  on  his 
death-bed:  “Canada  will  one  day 
do  justice  to  my  memory.” 

The  Commonwealth  has  been  a 
great  success.  The  events  in  British 
North  America  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  19th  century  were 
not  played  on  a  local  stage  only. 
They  are  an  important  part  of 
world  history.  Never  before  has  a 
great  empire  split  up,  by  mutual 
agreement  and  not  by  bloodshed, 
into  a  group  of  equal,  co-operating 
nations  bound  together  by  friend¬ 
ship  and  common  loyalty  to  a 
king.  As  we  shall  see  this  final  act 
was  not  completed  until  1931,  but 
it  was  the  natural  ending  of  the 
political  drama  begun  in  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  almost  a  century 
earlier. 

Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
had  produced  a  new  idea  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  might  yet  set  a 
model  for  world  union. 
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Chapter  5 — Confederation  Was  a  Wonderful  Achievement 


British  North  America  in  1850. 
Rebellion,  riots,  and  political  strife 
had  kept  British  North  America 
in  almost  continual  turmoil  for  a 
quarter-century  until  responsible 
government  was  finally  won  in 
1849.  But  while  these  dramatic 
events  were  happening  in  the 
capitals  of  the  colonies,  much  solid 
progress  was  being  made  in  the 
backwoods  sections. 

English,  Scottish  and  Irish  immi¬ 
grants,  as  we  have  already  read, 
continued  to  come  out  from  Great 
Britain  in  steady  streams.  During 
the  1820’s,  there  were  less  than  a 
million  people  in  all  British  North 
America.  By  1850,  the  population 
was  close  to  two  and  a  half  million. 

Events  in  the  outside  world  caused 
trouble  for  the  colonists.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  people 
of  British  North  America  would 
settle  down  to  a  peaceful  period 
after  all  the  troubles  of  the  i83o’s 
and  ’40’s.  But  they  could  not  ig¬ 
nore  the  outside  world  any  more 
than  Canada  can  ignore  other 
nations  today.  Events  happening 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
always  have  an  influence  on  our 
country.  Bound  to  Britain  by  ties 
of  trade  and  tradition,  and  bound 
to  the  United  States  by  ties  of 
geography,  Canada  could  not  shut 
herself  off  from  the  world  even  if 
she  wished  it.  So  the  great  events 
in  England  and  America  in  the 
1840’s  and  ’50’s  changed  the  lives 
of  colonists  in  British  North 
America. 


When  Britain  changed  from  an 
agricultural  to  a  manufacturing 
country,  the  British  decided  that 
they  should  no  longer  make  special 
efforts  to  trade  with  their  colonies, 
but  should  buy  goods  from  the 
country  which  could  provide  them 
most  cheaply.  Therefore,  the  col¬ 
onists  could  not  sell  so  much  to 
Britain.  Merchants  and  farmers 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  with  their  market  in  Britain 
lost,  were  faced  with  ruin. 

People  from  Europe  were  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  United  States  in  great 
numbers.  The  west  was  rapidly 
being  opened  up.  New  states  were 
being  formed,  and  each  section  of 
the  country  wanted  national  laws 
favourable  to  itself.  Vou  will  read 
of  these  political  struggles  in  the 
story  of  the  United  States.  British 
North  America  soon  had  cause  to 
worry  about  these  troubles  of  its 
big  neighbour  to  the  south. 

Geography  prevented  union  of  the 
colonies.  Every  few  years  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  it 
would  be  suggested  in  Canada  or 
the  Maritimes  that  the  colonies 
should  unite.  But  few  took  the  idea 
seriously.  Geography  was  against 
union. 

You  will  remember  that  the 
provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
are  cut  off  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
Lowlands  by  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.^ The  invention  of  the 
steamship  had  helped  to  bring 
Halifax  and  Montreal  closer  to¬ 
gether,  but  during  the  winter  the 
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A.  Sherriff  Scott,  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

The  First  Railroad  Train  in  Canada 

The  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  ran  from  Laprairie  to  St.  Johns,  Quebec, 
a  distance  of  fourteen  and  a  half  miles.  A  notable  gathering  embarked  on  the  first  run 
which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  July,  1836. 


frozen  St.  Lawrence  barred  all 
ship-travel.  Even  within  the  prov¬ 
inces,  river-rapids  and  wild  forests 
made  journeys  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  summertime.  The  com¬ 
mon  saying  was,  “He  who  has  been 
once  to  church  and  twice  to  mill  is 
a  traveller.”  In  1800,  the  voyage 
from  Quebec  to  Toronto  took  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  days,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  winds.  By  1850,  steam¬ 
ships  had  cut  the  travelling  time 
to  three  days.  But  each  colony  was 
cut  off  from  its  neighbours  during 
the  frozen  five  months  of  the  year. 

Railways  pushed  back  the  horizons. 
A  Liverpool  merchant  in  1829  said 
that  if  a  railway  locomotive  ever 
went  ten  miles  an  hour,  he  would 


eat  a  stewed  engine  wheel  for 
breakfast!  But  in  1837,  even  the 
remote  colony  of  Canada  had  a 
small  steam  railway.  By  1850, 
sixty-six  miles  of  track  had  been 
laid.  Then  this  marvellous  inven¬ 
tion  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
people  in  British  North  America, 
as  it  had  done  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  Within  ten  years, 
the  miles  of  track  were  increased 
from  sixty-six  to  two  thousand  and 
sixty-five. 

The  locomotive  had  conquered 
geography.  Journeys  in  winter 
could  be  made  in  less  time  than 
the  fastest  summer  steamships.  No 
railway  had  been  built  between  the 
Maritimes  and  Canada  by  i860, 
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but  with  enough  money,  the  job 
could  be  done.  Union  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  was  no  longer  an  idle  dream. 
T  he  snorting,  smoking  locomotive 
was  uglier  than  the  fabled  Magic 
Carpet,  but  it  could  work  wonders 
just  as  great. 

The  North-West  was  in  the  news. 
If  you  look  on  a  globe  or  a  world 
map,  you  will  realize  how  vast  is 
the  region  now  divided  into  Al¬ 
berta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
Northern  Ontario  and  the  North- 
West  Territories.  In  the  1850’s,  this 
whole  section  of  the  continent  was 
called  simply  the  North-West.  It 
is  three  times  as  large  as  all  the 
British  colonies  from  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  twenty 
times  as  large  as  the  British  Isles. 

Birch-bark  canoes  and  clumsy 
carts  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses  were 
the  only  means  of  carrying  the 
furs  and  supplies  of  the  traders 
who  for  long  years  had  the  North- 
West  to  themselves.  True,  the  tiny 
Red  River  Settlement,  where  Win¬ 
nipeg  now  stands,  did  grow  grain 
for  its  own  use.  But  the  value  of 
the  far-reaching  fertile  plains  was 
ignored,  because  food  grown  there 
could  not  be  carried  to  the  people 
who  needed  it. 

Then  the  steam  railway  changed 
the  whole  picture.  Quickly,  the 
Americans  built  lines  to  their  west¬ 
ern  lands  to  carry  supplies  and 
settlers  out,  and  food  products 
back.  The  North-West,  which  had 
been  governed  for  almost  two  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  suddenly  had  new  value. 
Colonists  in  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica  became  afraid  that  Americans 
might  move  up  from  the  south  and 
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cut  off  the  eastern  colonies  from 
the  tiny  British  settlements  on 
Vancouver  Island.  If  the  North- 
West  was  to  be  saved  for  Canada, 
something  must  be  done  fast.  But 
no  one  of  the  colonies  of  British 
North  America  had  the  strength  or 
the  resources  to  take  over  the  west. 

The  Americans  were  fighting  among 
themselves.  After  the  splurge  of 
railway-building  between  1850  and 
i860,  the  scattered  colonies  in 
British  North  America  halted  for 
a  breathing  spell.  The  great  cost 
of  railways  was  making  the  people 
realize  that  their  united  strength 
would  be  needed  to  build  a  railroad 
to  join  the  colonies,  not  to  mention 
the  grandiose  scheme  of  a  line  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

At  this  time  (1861),  the  grow¬ 
ing-pains  of  the  young  United 
States  resulted  in  Civil  War.  The 
northern  states  fought  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  as  you  will  read  in  the 
story  of  the  United  States.  Such 
an  upheaval  in  the  United  States 
could  not  fail  to  affect  the  small 
British  neighbours  to  the  north. 
For  a  time  war  between  England 
and  the  northern  states  seemed 
likely,  with  Canada  as  the  battle¬ 
ground.  This  emergency  made  the 
colonists  aware  of  their  weakness. 
With  no  common  policy,  and  no 
railway  to  carry  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies,  the  settlements  might  easily 
have  been  gobbled  up  one  at  a 
time  by  the  northern  states. 

Danger  did  not  cease  with  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  Some  Amer¬ 
icans  still  thought  that  the  United 
States  should  take  over  the  British 
colonies,  or,  at  the  least,  the 
empty  British  North-West. 
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Merchants  and  farmers  were  wor¬ 
ried.  When  the  British  decided  to 
have  free-trade  in  1846,  they  dealt 
a  severe  blow  to  the  colonies  in 
North  America.  No  longer  could 
the  merchants  and  farmers  in 
Canada  and  the  Maritimes  be  sure 
of  selling  their  goods  in  England. 
If  a  foreign  trader  could  bring 
wheat  or  timber  to  London  for  sale 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  Montreal 
businessman,  then  the  Montrealer 
was  unable  to  sell  his  goods. 

For  several  years,  as  a  result  of 
this,  the  colonies  had  hard  times. 
Then  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor- 
General,  performed  a  great  service 
for  the  British  North  Americans  by 
arranging  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1854. 

Reciprocity  meant  that  the  col¬ 
onists  could  send  most  of  their 
goods  across  the  border  without 
paying  a  heavy  tax  (called  a 
customs  duty)  to  the  United  States 
government,  and  Americans  could 
send  their  goods  to  British  North 
America  in  the  same  way. 

The  province  of  Canada  gamed 
much  because  of  Reciprocity;  the 
Maritimes  did  not  fare  so  well.  But 
all  in  all,  the  1850’s  were  years  of 
prosperity.  The  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  gave  colonial  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers  good  business 
for  a  while,  but  the  victorious 
northern  states,  hostile  to  England, 
ended  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  near 
the  close  of  the  War.  Merchants 
and  farmers  in  British  North 
America  looked  anxiously  for  new 
markets.  The  idea  of  union  of  the 
colonies  came  to  mind.  With  a 
railway  to  join  them,  could  not 


the  provinces  trade  more  with  each 
other? 

“Rep-by-Pop”  caused  a  great  argu¬ 
ment.  The  peoples  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  had  been  uneasy 
partners  since  the  union  of  1841 
of  which  you  have  read.  Lord 
Durham  had  been  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  the  habitants  could  be  made 
into  Englishmen.  Racial  dislike, 
aided  by  religious  differences,  kept 
the  pot  of  unfriendliness  boiling 
harder  than  ever. 

Canada  West  (now  Ontario) 
had  about  two  hundred  thousand 
fewer  people  than  Canada  East 
(now  Quebec)  in  1841.  But  the 
English-speaking  section  had  been 
given  the  same  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Assembly  as  the  larger 
French-speaking  section.  Ten  years 
later,  Canada  West  had  out¬ 
stripped  Canada  East  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Immediately,  a  demand  arose 
for  representation  by  population, 
which  meant  that  the  number  of 
members  in  the  Assembly  should 
be  decided  by  the  number  of 
people  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
province.  Naturally  the  French 
Canadians  objected.  “Abu  had 
equal  numbers  when  our  popula¬ 
tion  was  greater,”  they  said,  “so 
now  we  insist  on  equal  numbers 
regardless  of  population.” 

“Rep-by-pop”  and  other  argu¬ 
ments  caused  the  rival  parties  in 
the  province  of  Canada  to  be 
divided  fairly  evenly.  Neither  side 
could  get  enough  Assembly  mem¬ 
bers  to  carry  on  a  steady  govern¬ 
ment.  Progress  was  delayed  by 
these  political  wrangles.  Both  sides 
began  to  wonder  if  a  larger  union 
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of  colonies  would  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Macdonald  and  Brown,  the  enemies 
who  shook  hands.  The  two  men 
standing  face  to  face  in  the  centre 
of  the  Assembly  Room  at  Quebec 
one  June  day  in  1864  had  not 
spoken  to  each  other  for  ten  years. 
They  had  exchanged  insults,  taunts 
and  charges  of  corruption  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  Assembly 
chamber.  George  Brown,  tall,  burly 
and  sober  in  manner,  had  filled 
columns  of  his  newspaper,  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe ,  with  abuse  of  John  A. 
Macdonald.  In  speeches  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  slim,  wiry 
Macdonald  had  abandoned  his 
usual  jovial  manner  to  answer  the 
Globe’s  insults  with  venom  on  his 
tongue. 

Only  a  great  crisis  could  bring 
these  two  leaders  to  forget  their 
personal  feud.  Such  a  crisis  had 
come  to  British  North  America  in 
1864.  In  the  province  of  Canada, 
neither  the  Liberal-Conservative 
party  led  by  Macdonald  nor  the 
“Clear  Grit”  Reformers  led  by 
Brown  could  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country.  Four  governments 
had  been  defeated  in  three  years. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  need 
of  railways,  the  hope  of  opening 
the  great  North-West,  and  troubles 
with  the  United  States  had  turned 
men’s  minds  to  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  colonies. 

With  great  patriotism,  the  sworn 
enemies,  Macdonald  and  Brown, 
shook  hands  on  a  bargain  to  strive 
for  one  government  over  all  British 
North  America.  Loyally,  the  two 
men  kept  their  agreement  until 
the  plans  for  union  were  well  and 
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Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
Confederation  was  not  his  idea  but  it  was 
his  tact,  energy  and  genius  for  compromise 
that  brought  Confederation  into  existence. 

firmly  laid.  As  Macdonald  said 
later,  “we  acted  together,  dined 
at  public  places  together,  played 
euchre  in  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  went  into  society  in  England 
together.  And  yet  on  the  day  after 
Brown  resigned  we  resumed  our 
old  positions  and  ceased  to  speak.” 

A  second  Cartier  leads  the  French 
in  Canada.  “Events  stronger  than 
men”  —  such  was  the  description 
given  by  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee 
to  the  American  War,  the  disagree¬ 
ments  in  Canada,  and  the  new 
inventions,  which  made  the  union 
of  the  colonies  an  urgent  necessity. 
Yet  when  the  fateful  hour  arrived 
in  the  movement  for  Confeder-  * 
ation  (as  the  idea  of  union  was 
called),  Canada  and  the  Mari- 
times  had  leaders  with  wisdom, 
courage  and  vision. 
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Sir  Georges  Cartier  was  des¬ 
cended  from  the  family  of  the 
famous  explorer,  Jacques  Cartier. 
The  19th  century  Cartier,  born  and 
raised  in  the  land  discovered  by  the 
1 6th  century  Cartier,  was  also,  in 
a  way,  an  explorer.  He  courageous¬ 
ly  led  his  French-speaking  fellow- 
countrymen  into  unknown  paths 
of  government.  Canada  today  is  a 
monument  to  Cartier’s  passionate 
belief  that  under  the  British  flag, 
the  French  Canadian  would  have 
the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
language,  religion  and  customs.  He 
fought  on  two  fronts — for  he  had 
to  persuade  the  habitants  to  sup¬ 
port  the  idea  of  union,  and  he  had 
to  convince  the  English  Canadians 
that  French  rights  should  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  union  plan.  By  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  both  attempts,  he  gained 
a  place  alongside  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation. 

Other  leaders:  Galt,  McGee  and 
Tupper.  When  Sir  Alexander  Galt 
was  invited  to  join  the  government 
of  Canada  in  1858,  he  agreed,  but 
only  after  making  the  other  lead¬ 
ers  promise  to  work  for  union  of 
the  colonies.  His  action  launched 
the  Confederation  plan  on  the 
stormy  political  seas  of  Canada. 
When  the  whole  scheme  was  al¬ 
most  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
finance,  Galt  was  the  pilot  who 
avoided  the  dangers. 

It  is  proper  that  this  story  of 
the  leaders  of  Confederation  should 
include  a  quotation  from  D’Arcy 
McGee,  for  this  brilliant  Irishman 
was  the  orator  of  Confederation. 
Audiences  in  many  cities  and 
towns  were  won  over  to  the  union 


plan  by  the  eloquent  tongue  and 
poetic  imagination  of  this  great 
patriot.  His  dramatic  life  story  had 
a  tragic  ending,  for  he  died  from  an 
assassin’s  bullet  when  the  new  Do¬ 
minion  was  less  than  a  year  old. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  a  Hali¬ 
fax  doctor,  but  he  never  struggled 
harder  to  keep  life  in  a  patient 
than  he  did  to  keep  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  idea  alive  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  a  desperate  struggle.  The 
great  Joseph  Howe  led  the  enemies 
of  what  he  nicknamed  “The  Both¬ 
eration  Scheme.”  But  Tupper  by 
his  skill  and  energy,  finally  brought 
Nova  Scotia  into  Confederation, 
though  many  of  the  Nova  Scotians 
were  very  dissatisfied  with  the  plan. 

The  leaders  met  at  Charlottetown. 
Macdonald  and  Brown  wasted  no 
time  once  they  had  made  their 
bargain.  With  their  band  of  able 
and  patriotic  advisers,  Cartier, 
Galt,  McGee  and  others,  they  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  lay  plans  for 
a  federation  of  all  the  colonies. 

A  golden  opportunity  was  ready 
at  hand.  The  leaders  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Colonies  had  decided  to  hold 
a  conference  to  talk  over  a  plan  for 
uniting  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
into  one  province.  The  people  in 
these  colonies  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  slow  progress  in  railway-build¬ 
ing  and  with  the  lack  of  brisk  trad¬ 
ing.  Some  hoped  that  a  union  of 
the  provinces  would  make  them 
strong  enough  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions,  but  there  was  little  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  idea.  The  place  of 
meeting  had  not  even  been  decided. 

Macdonald  and  his  allies  seized 
the  opportunity.  To  the  amaze- 
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ment  of  the  Maritimers,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  province  of  Canada 
asked  permission  to  attend  the 
proposed  conference  and  present 
their  ideas. 

Charlottetown  was  chosen  as  the 
site  of  the  conference.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  1st,  1864,  the  government 
steamer  Queen  Victoria  arrived  at 
the  capital  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
with  the  statesmen  from  Canada. 
They  put  forward  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  union  of  all  provinces 
and  promised  that  the  united  col¬ 
ony  would  build  a  railway  from 
Quebec  to  Halifax.  The  delegates 
decided  to  hold  a  larger  conference 
at  Quebec  in  October.  A  start  had 
been  made  along  the  path  to  Con¬ 
federation. 

Quebec  Resolutions  for  Confedera¬ 
tion  did  not  have  smooth  sailing.  From 
the  day  when  Champlain  began  his 
tiny  settlement  at  Quebec  to  the 
day  when  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 
held  a  meeting  there  during  World 
War  II,  the  majestic  fortress-rock 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  the 
scene  of  history-making  events. 
But  of  all  these  happenings,  none 


was  so  important  as  the  meeting 
there  in  October,  1864.  In  a  room 
overlooking  the  stately  river,  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  the  colonies  in  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  stones  of  the  Canadian 
nation  in  sixteen  days  of  lively 
debate,  hard  bargaining  and  patri¬ 
otic  compromise. 

Macdonald  gave  magnificent 
leadership.  Galt’s  skill  in  finance 
prevented  a  threatened  deadlock. 
All  thirty-three  men  co-operated  in 
an  inspired  manner.  Seventy-two 
resolutions  outlining  the  Confeder¬ 
ation  plan  were  adopted. 

But  when  the  delegates  returned 
home,  troubles  began.  Confeder¬ 
ation  supporters  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  were  badly  beaten  in  an 
election.  In  Nova  Scotia  Joseph 
Howe  fought  with  might  and  main 
against  the  Quebec  Resolutions. 
The  Assembly  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  voted  twenty-three  to  five 
against  union. 

Only  in  the  province  of  Canada 
did  the  Quebec  plan  pass  with  fly¬ 
ing  colours,  and  even  there,  some 
French  Canadians  opposed  it. 


The  Quebec  Conference 

In  this  group  photograph  of  the  delegates  to  the  Quebec  Conference  Macdonald  is 
fourth  from  the  left  in  the  front  row,  Brown  to  his  right. 
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However,  the  tide  finally  turned 
in  favour  of  Confederation  as  the 
people  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  learned  more  about 
the  plan  and  its  advantages.  By 
1866,  these  provinces  and  Canada 
had  appointed  delegates  to  go  to 
England  for  a  final  conference. 

Britain  favoured  union  of  the  col¬ 
onies.  In  the  1860’s,  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  London  was  most  anxious 
to  have  the  scattered  settlements 
in  British  North  America  unite  so 
that  they  would  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  their  country  against 
the  United  States,  if  need  arose. 
When  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  seemed  opposed  to  Con¬ 
federation,  the  British  leaders  told 
the  governors  in  the  colonies  to  do 
everything  possible  to  swing  public 
favour  around  to  support  of  the 
union  plan. 

Early  in  1867,  the  conference 
in  England,  with  Macdonald  as 
chairman,  agreed  to  the  final  terms 
of  Confederation  based  on  the 
Quebec  Resolutions.  In  March,  the 
Parliament  in  London  passed  the 
British  North  America  Act.  The 
foundation  stones  of  modern  Can¬ 
ada  had  been  firmly  set  in  place. 

What  did  Confederation  mean  ? 
England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire¬ 
land  were  all  governed  by  one 
Parliament  in  1867.  But  the  geogra¬ 
phy  and  history  of  British  North 
America  made  such  a  single  gov¬ 
ernment  unsuitable  for  the  colonies. 

The  Maritimes  had  fewer  people 
than  the  province  of  Canada.  They 
had  different  products  because  their 
lands  were  not  alike.  They  were 
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cut  off  from  each  other  by  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic. 


OF  CANADA 

The  habitants  in  Canada  East 
differed  in  language,  religion  and 
customs  from  their  English-speak¬ 
ing  neighbours  west  of  the  Ottawa 
River. 

These  smaller  groups  naturally 
feared  that  in  a  single  Parliament, 
their  wishes  would  be  trampled 
upon.  The  many  representatives 
from  Canada  West  would  natural¬ 
ly  want  to  have  laws  favourable 
to  their  part  of  the  country  and 
might  neglect  the  other  parts. 
French  Canadians  and  Maritimers, 
therefore,  would  never  give  up  all 
control  of  their  own  affairs  to  a 
distant  Parliament  in  which  they 
would  be  minorities.  Yet.  separate 
governments  in  all  the  colonies 
made  British  North  America  weak 
and  easy  to  attack.  Such  was  the 
conundrum  which  the  men  favour¬ 
ing  union  had  to  solve.  Here  is 
what  was  decided:  all  matters  of 
importance  to  everyone  in  British 
North  America,  such  as  defence 
and  customs  duties,  were  to  be 
handled  by  a  central  Parliament 
made  up  of  members  from  each 
province  according  to  population. 
But  all  local  matters,  such  as  edu¬ 
cation  and  roads,  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  provincial  assemblies. 

That  was  the  plan  called  Con¬ 
federation.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
worked  out  surprisingly  well. 

July  1,  1867 — the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada.  When  Queen  Victoria’s  proc¬ 
lamation  announcing  the  new, 
united  colony  was  officially  issued 
on  July  I,  1867,  no  bands,  parades 
or  fireworks  welcomed  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Dominion.  Enthusiasm 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  British  Parliament,  when 
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The  Road  to  Nationhood 

The  triumphant  march  of  the  Canadian  nation  across  the  northern  half  of  the  American 
continent  is  shown  here.  Notice  the  province  of  Manitoba.  As  organized  in  1870  it 
differed  greatly  from  the  province  as  it  is  today.  The  work  of  Confederation  is  not 
completed.  There  remain  districts  and  territories  which  may  some  day  be  provinces. 


passing  the  British  North  America 
Act,  was  more  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  war  with  the  United 
States  than  with  the  union  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  United  States  Congress 
looked  on  Confederation  with  un¬ 
disguised  suspicion  and  unfriend¬ 
liness.  Macdonald  had  argued 
strongly  for  the  title  “Kingdom  of 
Canada,”  but  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  would  not  allow  it  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  the  American 
republic  would  be  furious  at  hav¬ 
ing  a  kingdom  for  its  neighbour. 
“Dominion”  was  a  new  title  which 
wouldn’t  make  anyone  angry. 

Macdonald  was  in  no  mood  to 
rejoice,  for  he  was  having  difficulty 


organizing  a  cabinet  in  which  all 
provinces  would  have  members. 

Brown  and  his  “Clear  Grit” 
party  were  too  busy  to  celebrate 
Dominion  Day,  as  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  oppose  Macdonald  in 
political  warfare.  Some  Nova 
Scotians  were  organizing  a  final 
struggle  against  Confederation,  be¬ 
cause  Nova  Scotians  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  plan. 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  New¬ 
foundland  had  stayed  out  of  Con¬ 
federation  altogether. 

All  in  all,  the  birthday  of  Can¬ 
ada  seemed  an  unpromising  event 
to  many  of  the  colonists.  Con¬ 
federation  was  none  the  less  a  tre¬ 
mendous  step  forward.  Its  impor- 
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tance  has  grown  with  the  years 
until  July  the  first  has  become  a 
national  day  celebrated  with  pride 
by  citizens  from  Atlantic  to 
Pacific. 

The  name  “Canada”  took  on  a  new 
meaning.  “Canada’  was  an  Indian 
word  borrowed  by  the  early  French 
explorers.  Many  history  writers  say 
it  came  from  the  Iroquois  word 
“Kannata”  meaning  “a  settlement” 
and  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  the 
name  of  lands  around  the  village 
of  Stadacona. 

For  centuries  the  French  had 
used  “Canada”  as  the  name  of  the 
lands  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  When  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  settled  on  the  shores  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  name 
travelled  westward  with  them. 

At  the  time  of  Confederation, 
the  meaning  of  “Canada”  was 
broadened  to  include  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  people 
of  these  colonies  and  of  Ontario 
at  first  rather  resented  being  called 
Canadians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  used  the  name  for 
themselves  and  objected  to  its  use 
by  any  other  citizens  of  the  new 
Dominion. 

These  ideas  about  the  word 
Canadian  showed  that,  though  the 
colonists  had  united,  they  still  did 
not  think  of  themselves  as  one 
people  and  one  nation.  1  hey  were 
Nova  Scotians  or  Ontarians  first, 
and  Canadians  second.  A  begin¬ 
ning  had  been  made,  however. 
Through  the  years  the  people 
gradually  gathered  more  pride  and 
faith  in  their  country  until  in 
World  War  II,  citizen-fighters  from 
every  part  of  the  nation  proudly 


wore  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
uniforms  patches  bearing  the  word 
Canada.  They  had  become  Cana¬ 
dians  first,  and  Manitobans  or 
Quebecois  second. 

The  French  Canadians  were  satis¬ 
fied.  The  people  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  were  quite  happy  about 
Confederation.  They  had  their  own 
Assembly  where  they  spoke  their 
own  native  language.  They  could 
have  their  own  schools,  worship  in 
their  own  religion  and  keep  their 
own  civil  laws.  These  rights  were 
guaranteed  by  the  British  king,  and 
by  Parliament  in  London. 

The  wisest  of  the  French  knew 
that  they  had  made  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  If  the  colonies  had  joined 
the  United  States,  the  French 
Canadians  would  have  had  a  much 
harder  time  keeping  their  own 
language  and  laws.  The  American 
government  would  probably  have 
had  little  sympathy  for  this  tiny 
group  of  French-speaking  citizens 
surrounded  by  millions  of  people 
all  using  the  English  tongue. 

Nova  Scotians  were  dissatisfied.  To 
say  that  the  Nova  Scotians  did  not 
like  Confederation  is  to  put  it  mild¬ 
ly.  They  had  made  every  effort  to 
block  the  scheme.  Joseph  Howe 
took  the  lead  in  the  unsuccessful 
fight  to  keep  the  colony  out  of  the 
union. 

The  assembly  at  Halifax,  urged 
on  by  Premier  Tupper  and  the 
lieutenant-governor,  had  rather  re¬ 
luctantly  approved  the  plan.  But 
a  majority  of  the  people  were 
against  it.  Joseph  Howe  and  other 
leaders  argued  that  the  larger 
provinces  would  benefit  in  trade 
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The  Two  Languages 


Public  Archives  of  Canada 


By  the  terms  of  Confederation,  Acts  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Quebec  were  to  be  printed  in  both  French  and  English.  Signs  in  the  two 
languages  are  common  in  Canada.  This  early  example  advertises  a  reward  for  the 
capture  of  Papineau. 


and  finance  at  Nova  Scotia’s  ex¬ 
pense.  They  said  the  capital  would 
be  so  far  away  that  the  Atlantic 
province  would  be  neglected.  It 
would  be  better,  they  argued,  for 
all  colonies  to  send  members  to 
the  British  Parliament  in  London. 

Some  even  wanted  to  break 
away  from  Canada  to  join  the 
United  States.  However,  the  lead¬ 
ers,  such  as  Howe,  were  set  against 
turning  Nova  Scotia  into  an 
American  state. 

Confederation  made  modern  Canada 
possible.  When  we  look  at  the 
stories  of  how  other  nations  were 
united,  we  see  that  almost  always 
armies  have  been  used,  battles 


have  been  fought  and  much  blood 
has  been  shed.  But  in  British 
North  America,  the  colonies  were 
joined  together  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  life  or  a  drop  of  blood. 

Such  an  achievement  may  al¬ 
most  be  classed  as  a  miracle.  True, 
there  was  a  remarkable  series  of 
great  events  which  all  seemed  to  be 
compelling  the  colonies  to  unite. 
But  even  with  such  strong  reasons, 
the  Confederation  plan  came  peril¬ 
ously  close  to  disaster.  It  was  saved 
only  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
men  since  known  as  the  “Fathers 
of  Confederation.” 

When  the  union  was  accomp¬ 
lished,  the  colonists  had  a  new 
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lease  on  life.  With  renewed  confi¬ 
dence  they  could  stand  up  bravely 
to  the  United  States,  they  could 
vigorously  press  their  claim  to  the 
North-West,  and  they  could  push 
on  with  the  costly  task  of  building 
railways. 

The  new  Dominion  had  only 
about  three  and  a  half  million 
citizens.  Its  four  provinces  were 
almost  isolated  from  each  other  in 
winter  time.  It  had  yet  to  over¬ 
come  the  great  obstacles  of  dif¬ 


ferent  faiths,  two  languages  and 
varied  geography. 

Yet  the  very  fact  that  the  Do¬ 
minion  had  been  born  at  all  was 
a  happy  portent  for  the  future. 
The  infant  nation  had  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  growth  in  size  and 
importance.  The  magnificent  rec¬ 
ord  of  Canada  in  World  War  II 
and  its  present  position  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world  provide 
eloquent  proof  that  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  not  been  wasted. 


Chapter  6 — Two  Great  Prime  Ministers  Guided  the  Toung  Nation 


Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  greatest  of 
the  Conservatives.  A  telegram  was 
delivered  to  George  Stephen,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  Ottawa  one 
winter  day  in  1885.  Anxiously,  Mr. 
Stephen  glanced  at  the  message 
from  the  general  manager  of  the 
C.P.R.:  “Have  no  means  of  paying 
wages,  pay  car  can’t  be  sent  out, 
and  unless  we  get  immediate  relief 
we  must  stop.  Please  inform  Pre¬ 
mier  and  Finance  Minister.” 

Five  million  dollars  were  needed. 
Gangs  of  navvies  laboured  in  the 
Rockies  and  along  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  building  a  rail¬ 
way  through  country  so  rough  that 
the  construction  cost  was  at  times 
over  half  a  million  dollars  a  mile. 
Without  more  money,  the  last 
links  in  the  railway  chain  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  on  Canadian 
soil  could  not  be  built.  Without 
those  links,  the  promise  to  British 
Columbia — a  railroad  from  coast 
to  coast — could  not  be  kept,  and 


Confederation  would  be  in  grave 
danger. 

The  Premier,  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald,  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  Unless  his  government 
put  up  the  money,  the  C.P.R. 
would  be  bankrupt,  bringing  dis¬ 
aster  to  Canada  and  defeat  to  the 
Conservative  party.  But  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  members  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  had  been  crying  that  the 
C.P.R.  was  like  a  bottomless  hole, 
down  which  the  country’s  millions 
were  being  poured  in  vain. 

One  member  of  Macdonald’s 
Cabinet  threatened  to  resign. 
Other  ministers  were  firmly  op¬ 
posed  to  granting  the  Company  a 
penny  more. 

Mr.  Stephen  wrote  a  plea  to 
Macdonald.  “Nothing  but  your 
own  authority  and  influence,”  he 
said,  would  persuade  Parliament. 

Then  Sir  John  made  his  decision. 
The  C.P.R.  must  be  completed.  He 
called  a  Cabinet  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  his  government.  With 
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magnificent  courage  and  determi¬ 
nation,  the  seventy-year-old  Prime 
Minister  carried  the  day.  Ministers 
and  members  of  Parliament,  given 
new  heart  by  their  chief,  rallied 
to  his  support. 

The  C.P.R.  got  the  five  million. 
Before  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
last  rails  joining  Halifax  to  Van¬ 
couver  by  a  line  of  steel  were  laid. 
On  Dominion  Day  1886,  Macdon¬ 
ald  himself  arrived  in  Winnipeg  by 
C.P.R.  train  on  his  first  and  only 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  his 
speech  to  the  citizens,  Sir  John 
gave  an  example  of  that  good 
humour  which  made  him  such  a 
charming  companion  and  popular 
favourite.  “I  never  expected  to  live 
long  enough,”  he  said,  “to  see  the 
road  completed,  but  thought  when 
my  friends  were  crossing  Canada 
upon  it  I  would  be  looking  down 
upon  them  from  a  better  sphere. 
My  opponents  stated  that  I  would 
be  looking  up,  whereas,  in  reality, 
to  the  surprise  of  both,  I  am  doing 
it  on  the  horizontal!” 

This  master  leader,  with  his  love 
of  a  joke  and  his  tact  in  handling 
men,  had  a  wise  head  and  a  steady 
hand  when  the  going  was  rough. 
With  might  and  main,  he  strove 
always  to  keep  Confederation  alive 
and  growing. 

Until  his  death  in  1891,  he  re¬ 
mained  at  the  helm  of  the  new 
ship  of  state  as  Prime  Minister, 
except  for  one  five-year  period. 
Without  doubt  the  greatest  leader 
the  Conservative  party  has  ever 
had,  Macdonald  was  also  a  Cana¬ 
dian  to  whom  all  citizens,  of  what¬ 
ever  party  or  race,  may  justly  pay 
homage. 
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Much  remained  to  be  done  after 
Confederation.  Though  Macdonald 
and  the  other  statesmen  had  done 
a  fine  job  in  creating  a  united 
Canada  in  1867,  the  task  was  onlv 
well  begun  by  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  that  year.  Four 
colonies,  Newfoundland,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  and  British  Columbia 
remained  outside  Confederation. 
Vast  tracts  of  lands  in  what  are 
now  the  prairie  provinces  were  still 
owned  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  The  promised  Intercolonial 
Railway  between  Quebec  and  the 
Maritimes  had  yet  to  be  built. 

Even  within  the  newly-united 
country,  all  was  not  well.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  as  the  man  chosen  to  head  the 
first  Dominion  government,  imme¬ 
diately  asked  for  the  people’s  sup¬ 
port  in  an  election  during  the 
summer  of  1867.  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick  showed  their 
approval  of  Confederation  by  send¬ 
ing  to  Ottawa  a  majority  of  gov¬ 
ernment  supporters.  Nova  Scotia, 
led  by  Joseph  Howe,  gave  a  dif¬ 
ferent  verdict.  Of  nineteen  mem¬ 
bers  elected,  only  Dr.  Tupper  was 
in  favour  of  the  new  government. 

Here  was  Macdonald’s  first  big 
problem  as  leader  of  the  enlarged 
Canada.  He  rose  to  the  occasion. 
After  a  visit  to  Halifax,  he  per¬ 
suaded  Howe  to  become  a  member 
of  his  government.  Howe  joined 
the  Cabinet  after  obtaining  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  better  financial  terms  for  his 
province. 

Thus  ended  the  first  threat  to 
the  young  Canada.  Now  the  lead¬ 
ers  could  turn  their  eves  to  the 
problems  of  the  great  west. 
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The  story  of  the  Red  River  Colony 
was  unusual.  Abu  will  remember 
that  the  prairie  provinces  are  en¬ 
closed  by  geographical  fences,  the 
Rockies  to  the  west  and  the  Laur- 
entian  Shield  to  the  east.  Before 
the  coming  of  the  railway,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  travel  over  the 
Laurentian  barrier. 

Through  the  work  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  the  Union 
Jack  flew  over  the  prairies  long 
before  it  was  planted  anywhere 
else  in  Canada.  The  great  plains 
however  were  left  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  the  fur  trader  and 
buffalo  hunter. 

Then  in  1801,  a  Scottish  noble¬ 
man  read  a  book  called  “Voyages,” 
written  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie  who  had  first  reached  the 
Pacific  by  land  from  Canada,  and 
the  idea  of  the  Red  River  Colony 
was  born.  Lord  Selkirk’s  plan  was 
daring.  He  decided  to  ignore  the 
usual  method  of  having  colonies 
slowly  grow  from  the  sea-coast  in¬ 
wards  along  the  easiest  routes.  If 
that  were  done  in  North  America, 
the  British  North-West  would  be 
settled  by  Americans  coming  up 
across  the  flat  plains  to  the  south. 
By  planting  a  colony  at  the  Forks 
of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  Rivers, 
Selkirk  would  give  poor  Scottish 
people  a  new  chance  in  life  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  North- 
West  for  Britain. 

The  fur  traders  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  opposed  the  idea. 
As  we  saw  in  the  story  of  New 
France,  farming  and  fur  trading 
are  natural  enemies.  So  Selkirk 
used  his  wealth  to  gain  control  of 
the  Company. 
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He  then  voted  to  grant  himself 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
square  miles  around  the  Red  and 
Assiniboine  Rivers. 

Kilted  Scots  with  their  families 
arrived  at  the  Forks  in  1812  after 
a  journey  from  Hudson  Bay  that 
would  have  daunted  all  but  the 
most  stout-hearted  colonists.  Stout 
hearts  were  needed  in  the  years  to 
come.  Traders  of  the  Nor’  West 
Fur  Company,  bitter  rivals  of  the 
“Bay  men,”  used  bribery  and 
threats  to  wreck  the  settlement.  In 
1816,  Governor  Semple  and  twen¬ 
ty-one  men  were  killed  at  Seven 
Oaks,  just  north  of  present-day 
Winnipeg,  by  a  band  of  Metis 
( French-Indian  half  breeds)  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Nor’  Westers.  Even 
after  the  two  Companies  united  in 
1821,  the  Selkirk  settlers  had  to 
survive  a  flood  and  a  plague  of 
locusts.  But  from  1826  onwards, 
bumper  crops  brought  good  times 
to  hardy  men  and  women  who 
stayed  at  Red  River  to  make  Lord 
Selkirk’s  dream  come  true. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  sold 
half  a  continent  to  Canada.  A  clergy¬ 
man  in  Halifax  in  1868  collected 
money  to  send  to  the  Red  River 
Colony,  where  crops  had  been 
ruined  by  grasshoppers.  The  people 
who  contributed  knew  so  little 
about  the  British  settlement  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent  that  the 
clergyman  remarked,  “I  could  have 
collected  the  money  quite  as  easily 
if  the  sufferers  had  been  in  Central 
Abyssinia.” 

Iwo  years  later,  however,  every¬ 
one  in  British  North  America  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Red 
River  Settlement.  The  colonists  at 
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the  Forks  were  rudely  awakened 
at  the  time  of  Confederation  from 
the  half  century  of  isolation  be¬ 
hind  the  Laurentian  barrier.  Sev¬ 
eral  events  combined  to  cause  the 
troubles  at  Red  River. 

Settlers  from  Ontario  and  Que¬ 
bec  were  beginning  to  arrive  in  the 
western  colony.  These  newcomers 
were  used  to  governing  themselves. 
Wh  en  thev  learned  that  the  Hud- 
son's  Bav  Company  ruled  the  Red 
River  Settlement  and  all  the  prairie 
lands,  they  began  to  make  protests 
and  to  demand  responsible  govern¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Selkirk’s  first  colonists  had 
come  to  Red  River  when  the 
prairie  wilderness  stretched  almost 
to  Lake  Michigan,  with  only  a 
handful  of  settlers.  By  the  1860’s, 
the  American  settlers  who  had 
swarmed  into  Minnesota  were 
eager  that  the  prairie  lands  should 
be  taken  over  bv  the  United  States. 


You  will  remember  that  Mac¬ 
donald,  Brown  and  the  other  states¬ 
men  had  worked  all  the  harder  for 
Confederation  because  thev  were 
anxious  to  take  over  the  North- 
West  before  the  United  States 
snatched  it.  The  new  Canada, 
when  only  two  years  old,  bought 
the  vast  western  territories  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for 
$ i  ,500,000.  The  North-West  was 
a  bargain  at  the  price.  But  with  it, 
as  we  shall  see,  came  trouble  for 
Canadian  leaders. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  today. 
If  you  live  in  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon, 
Edmonton  or  Calgary,  Vancouver 
or  Victoria,  you  will  be  familiar 
with  the  great  modern  department 
stores  which  serve  these  cities  and 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company.  Or  if  you  live 
in  the  rural  area  of  Saskatchewan 
you  will  know  that  certain  sections 
of  land  are  known  as  Hudson’s  Bay 
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A  Post  of  the  Modern  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 

The  post  shown  above  is  a  far  cry  from  the  fort  pictured  on  page  13 1  with  its  strong 
palisade  and  guardian  towers  from  which  cannon  could  command  the  approaches.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  differences,  in  the  modern  post  in  the  lonely  north  the  Company’s  work 
goes  on  much  as  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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Hudson’s  Bay  Company  Posts 

As  fur-bearing  animals  fled  or  were  destroyed  in  the  eastern  areas,  the  hunters  penetrated 
new  territory.  The  Company  followed  to  establish  new  posts  in  the  interior.  The 
map  above  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  trappers  and  traders  of  the  Company  helped 
to  plot  paths  across  the  Canadian  wilderness. 


sections.  When  k  sold  its  western 
territories  to  Canada  the  Company 
did  not  go  out  of  business.  It  re¬ 
tained  certain  trading  rights  and 
was  granted  certain  lands;  so  that 
today,  as  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years,  the  Company  still  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  our 
country.  Its  department  stores  are 
among  the  finest  in  Canada,  and 
its  Land  Department,  trading  in 
the  land  received  by  the  Company 
for  surrendering  its  rights,  has  done 
much  to  settle  the  west.  It  is  still 
a  fur-trading  company.  Its  canoes 
may  now  be  helped  on  their  way 
by  outboard  motors,  or  replaced 
entirely  by  motor  boats;  its  trad¬ 
ers  may  receive  their  orders  by 
radio  daily  instead  of  yearly  by 


supply  ship;  and  aeroplanes  may 
freight  them  their  goods  and  take 
out  their  bales  of  furs.  But  its  iso¬ 
lated  posts  still  stand  in  the  lonely 
parts  of  Canada’s  north  country 
and  the  trader  still  pays  his  Indian 
trappers  in  tobacco,  flour,  and 
canned  goods.  Aoung  men  still  vol¬ 
unteer  for  a  five-year  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  lonely  posts  of  the  north 
and  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the 
men  like  Kelsey,  Hearne,  and 
Douglas  who  served  the  Company 
in  its  great  days  and  who,  by  their 
yearly  journeys  into  the  wilderness, 
gradually  solved  the  mystery  that 
was  the  Canadian  west. 

Louis  Riel  began  his  stormy  career 
in  the  Red  River  Settlement.  Probably 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
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British  Empire  has  the  fate  of  a 
colony  been  decided  by  an  open- 
air  meeting  in  the  winter  with  the 
temperature  at  twenty  below  zero. 
This  unusual  event  occurred  in  the 
Red  River  Settlement  on  January 
20th,  1870. 

The  colony  had  been  in  a  tur¬ 
moil  for  three  months.  Donald 
Smith,  the  head  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  in  Canada,  was  sent 
by  Macdonald  to  try  to  settle  the 
troubles.  As  there  was  no  building 
large  enough  for  a  mass  meeting, 
it  was  decided  to  assemble  in  the 
courtyard  of  Fort  Garry,  despite 
the  intense  cold. 

Louis  Riel  was  present  as  the 
leader  of  the  Metis.  These  French- 
Indian  half-breeds  lived  at  St. 
Boniface  when  they  weren’t  off 
hunting  buffalo.  They  made  up 
about  half  the  population  at  the 
Red  River  Colony.  The  sale  of  the 
North-West  to  Canada  had  made 
them  angry,  because  it  had  been 
done  without  reference  to  the 
people  who  lived  on  the  lands. 
When  surveyors  came  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  mark  out  the  lots,  the  Metis 
feared  that  their  farms  were  about 
to  be  stolen  by  Canadians.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  fiery-tongued 
Riel,  the  Metis  in  October,  1869, 
had  prevented  the  new  lieutenant- 
governor  from  crossing  the  border 
at  Pembina,  and  had  set  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  colony. 

Also  at  the  meeting  were  large 
numbers  of  Scottish  settlers  and 
Scottish  half-breeds.  The  few  set¬ 
tlers  from  Ontario  were  also  out  in 
full  force.  They  had  been  loudly 
in  favour  of  Canada  taking  over 
the  colony,  and  had  made  them- 
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Louis  Riel 


His  execution  of  Scott  was  a  tragic  error 
and  his  rebellion  of  1885  was  treason,  but 
in  1870  there  was  much  justice  in  the 
cause  he  led. 

selves  unpopular  by  their  arrogant 
manners. 

Donald  Smith  spoke  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  several  hours,  while  the 
colonists  listened  quietly.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  was  anxious  to  give  the  Metis 
and  the  other  settlers  all  their 
rights.  He  told  the  half-breeds  that 
the  surveyors  were  not  going  to 
take  anybody’s  land,  but  were 
making  maps  of  the  colony.  The 
colony  he  said  would  be  better  off 
when  it  was  joined  to  Canada. 

As  the  short  winter  day  drew  to 
a  close,  the  meeting  decided  that 
a  committee  with  twenty  French- 
speaking  and  twenty  English- 
speaking  members  should  draw  up 
and  send  to  Ottawa  a  list  of  the 
colonists’  rights.  The  meeting  ended 
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on  a  harmonious  note  as  Riel  made 
a  short,  friendly  speech. 

A  few  days  later  a  provisional 
government  was  set  up  with  Riel 
as  president.  The  list  of  rights  was 
drawn  up  and  three  men  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  to  Ottawa. 

The  killing  of  Scott  was  an  ill-starred 
event  for  all  Canada.  A  happy  ending 
to  the  Red  River  troubles  seemed 
to  be  in  sight.  Then  Riel  made  a 
tragic  blunder,  and  caused  such  a 
tempest  that  its  thunder  may  still 
be  heard  echoing  in  Canada  even 
today. 

The  muskets  of  a  firing  squad 
roared  outside  the  walls  of  Fort 
Garry  at  noon  on  March  4th,  1870. 
Thomas  Scott,  the  condemned  man, 
fell  writhing  to  the  ground. 

This  drastic  punishment  was 
carried  out  because  Scott,  an  On¬ 
tario  Irishman,  had  done  all  he 
could  to  oppose  the  Metis.  When 
captured,  he  had  insulted  and 
fought  his  guards,  and  twice  es¬ 
caped.  Finally,  Riel  had  Scott 
executed  to  show  the  colonists  that 
the  government  must  be  obeyed. 

In  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  news 
of  the  killing  produced  violent  and 
startling  results.  Scott  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Orange  Order,  an  associ¬ 
ation  strong  in  Ontario,  which  was 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Riel  was  a  French-Indian  half- 
breed  who  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  had  been  educated  in 
Catholic  schools  in  Quebec. 

Orangemen  were  roused  to  a 
frenzy  by  what  they  considered  the 
murder  of  their  countryman  by 
a  French  Catholic.  Quebec  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  Riel. 
They  claimed  that  the  execution 
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was  carried  out  according  to  law. 

Peace  was  restored  when  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Manitoba  was  set  up.  The 
delegates  to  Ottawa  from  Riel’s 
government  were  successful  in  their 
mission.  The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  acted  upon  Riel’s  suggestion 
that  Manitoba  should  be  a  self- 
governing  province,  and  not  a  ter¬ 
ritory  ruled  from  Ottawa.  The 
Manitoba  Act  was  passed  by  Par¬ 
liament  and  included  practically 
everything  that  the  Red  River 
colonists  had  demanded. 

However,  the  uproar  in  Ontario 
over  the  killing  of  Scott  was  so 
great  that  Macdonald  decided  to 
send  Colonel  Wolseley  with  a 
military  expedition  to  protect  all 
citizens  when  Manitoba  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  summer  of  1870.  Riel 
escaped  to  the  United  States  nurs¬ 
ing  a  grudge  against  Canada  which 
caused  much  more  trouble  in  later 
years. 

Peace  had  been  brought  to  Red 
River.  But  the  killing  of  Scott 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  lasting 
harm. 

Law  and  order  comes  to  the  west. 
In  the  year  1874  a  number  of  young 
Canadians  were  travelling  in  two 
trains  across  the  plains  of  North 
Dakota.  They  were  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  in  number  but  they 
travelled  with  a  great  deal  of 
equipment;  for  example,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  horses  ac¬ 
companied  them.  They  had  set 
out  from  Toronto  on  the  6th  day 
of  June  and  their  destination  was 
Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Their  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  principal  towns 
along  their  route  was  noted  by  the 
inhabitants  with  a  great  deal  of 
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interest.  The  Pioneer ,  a  newspaper 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  observed  that  “the  men  be¬ 
haved  like  gentlemen.  With  the 
exception  of  six  or  eight,  all  are 
young  unmarried  men,  every  officer 
being  a  magistrate,  every  trooper 
a  constable,  and  all  of  them  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  an  engagement 
with  the  sanguinary  Sioux.” 

The  young  men  who  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  flattering  terms 
were  members  of  a  newly  organized 
force  of  policemen,  on  their  way 
west  to  rendezvous  with  the  other 
half  of  the  force  at  Dufferin,  Mani¬ 
toba,  where  they  were  to  complete 
their  training  and  to  enter  on  their 
new  duties.  They  had  not  always 
been  policemen.  Three  months  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  clerks,  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers,  teachers,  land 
agents,  carpenters  and  tinsmiths. 
They  had  been  brought  into  their 
new  way  of  life  by  an  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  the  eastern 
newspapers  on  April  15: 

The  Dominion  Government  requires  vol¬ 
unteers  for  the  North-West  Mounted  Po¬ 
lice.  The  knowledge  of  English  or  French 
i3  obligatory.  Moreover,  the  candidate 
must  have  good  antecedents  and  be  a  good 
horseman.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Colonel  Bacon. 

A.  French,  Commissioner . 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  force  of  which 
they  were  a  part  were  these: 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the 
formation  of  a  police  force.  British 
Columbia,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
joined  Confederation  on  condition 
that  it  be  linked  to  the  eastern 
provinces  by  a  railway.  Later  in 
this  chapter  we  shall  read  the  story 
of  how  that  railway  was  construct- 
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ed.  But  in  1871  the  odds  against 
its  ever  being  built  were  great.  Not 
only  did  a  belt  of  mountains,  five 
hundred  miles  wide,  form  a  barrier 
in  its  way,  but  from  Lake  Superior 
to  the  foot  of  these  mountains  lay 
the  great  plains.  Canada,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  just  bought  this  ter¬ 
ritory  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  It  was  peopled  by  rov¬ 
ing  bands  of  restless  and  suspicious 
Indians  who  were  hostile  to  the 
white  men  and  who  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  oppose  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  railway.  Surveyors  and 
workmen  could  not  be  expected 
to  undertake  their  tasks  when  their 
very  lives  were  in  danger;  nor 
would  investors  put  up  money  for 
railway  construction  while  there 
existed  a  large  and  fierce  body  of 
men  prepared  to  destroy  the  tracks 
as  fast  as  they  were  laid.  The  costly 
and  bloody  Indian  wars  which  were 
then  raging  in  the  United  States 
were  a  proof  of  how  difficult  the 
situation  was  and  how  skilfully  it 
must  be  handled,  Yet  somehow  law 
and  order  must  be  brought  to  the 
Indians,  if  the  railway  was  to  be 
built. 

There  was  another  reason  for  the 
formation  of  a  police  force  which, 
in  view  of  the  sensitive  relations 
between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  could  not  be  too 
much  stressed  but  which  was 
equally  important.  If  Canada  did 
not  quickly  make  some  effort  to 
occupy  her  newly-bought  territory 
there  was  still  a  possibility  that  the 
United  States  would  do  so.  Adven¬ 
turers  from  the  south  were  already 
moving  into  the  territory.  Some 
of  these  were  legitimate  traders, 
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many  more  were  outlaws  and  ex¬ 
convicts  and  soldiers  disbanded 
from  the  armies  which  had  fought 
in  the  Civil  War.  There  were  smug¬ 
glers  who  brought  whisky  into  Can¬ 
ada  which  they  used  in  their  trade 
with  the  Indians,  in  this  way  not 
only  defrauding  the  tribes  who, 
under  the  influence  of  whisky,  were 
easily  persuaded  to  part  with  their 
most  valuable  possessions,  but  also 
making  them  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  handle.  So  another 
reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
force  was  to  protect  the  Indians 
from  these  unscrupulous  traders 
and  at  the  same  time  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  traders  that  the  west 
was  now  Canadian. 

The  plans  for  the  new  force  were 
outlined  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald.  They  should  be,  he 
said,  a  band  of  riflemen,  armed  and 
mobile,  who  would  patrol  the  fron¬ 
tier,  stop  the  smuggling  of  whisky 
to  the  Indians,  collect  customs,  and 
protect  the  settlers  who  would 
some  day  move  into  the  prairies. 
They  must  move  about  the  area, 
enforcing  the  laws  and  dealing  out 
justice.  Since  the  new  nation  was 
far  from  wealthy,  three  hundred 
men,  Sir  John  thought,  should  be 
enough  to  police  the  300,000  odd 
square  miles  of  the  west. 

Sir  John  had  intended  that  the 
new  force  should  be  called  Mounted 
Riflemen.  This,  however,  sounded 
too  much  as  though  an  army  were 
being  organized  and  so  the  word 
Police  was  substituted  for  Rifle¬ 
men.  The  scarlet  tunic,  however, 
which  was  of  army  origin,  re¬ 
mained.  Much  of  the  work  of  the 


police  was  to  be  with  the  Indians 
and  the  Indians  were  used  to  the 
red  coats  of  the  British  soldiers 
who  had  been  stationed  in  the  west 
and  whom  they  had  liked. 

The  beginnings  of  the  force.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  re¬ 
cruited  in  the  fall  of  1873  and  were 
sent  out  to  Manitoba  where  they 
spent  the  winter  twenty  miles  north 
of  Fort  Garry  in  some  former 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  buildings. 
That  first  winter  was  a  hard  one. 
Few  of  the  men  were  accustomed 
to  the  harshness  of  the  winter  on 
the  plains  and  to  add  to  their  dis¬ 
comfort  no  winter  uniforms  were 
available.  There  was  little  ro¬ 
mance,  or  even  police  duties,  in 
their  programme;  nothing  but  hard 
work  and  hard  training  in  horse¬ 
manship,  foot  drill,  shooting  with 
rifle  and  revolver,  and  fatigues. 
But  the  hard  work  and  training 
paid  off,  and  it  was  a  hardy  body 
of  men  that  moved  out  of  barracks 
in  June  1874  to  march  south  to 
Dufferin,  Manitoba,  there  to  ren¬ 
dezvous  with  the  second  half  of 
the  force.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  recruited  in  the  east  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  given  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  in  Toronto,  and  then 
had  been  sent  by  railroad  to  the 
west.  It  is  proof  of  the  sad  state 
of  communications  in  Canada  in 
that  year  that  permission  had  to 
be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
government  to  send  the  men 
through  U.S.  territory.  The  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  provided  the 
men  wore  no  uniforms  and  carried 
no  rifles. 

A  busy  month  for  the  members 
of  the  new  force  followed  their 
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arrival.  Their  training,  particular¬ 
ly  in  horsemanship  and  the  care  of 
their  mounts,  had  to  be  completed, 
clothing  and  arms  issued,  wagons 
assembled  and  loaded,  stores  di¬ 
vided  amongst  the  troops,  and 
half-breed  drivers  recruited.  Once 
more  there  was  more  hard  work 
than  romance,  and  Dufferin,  which 
is  now  the  border  town  of  Emerson, 
Manitoba,  was  not  the  liveliest 
place  to  live.  But  an  end  came  at 
Last  to  their  labours  and  on  8  July, 
1874  the  men  of  the  new  North- 
West  Mounted  Police  moved  out  of 
Dufferin  and  into  the  pages  of  the 
history  books.  They  were  starting 
out  on  what  has  come  to  be  known 
in  the  records  of  the  force  as  the 
Big  March. 

They  made  a  brave  and  impres¬ 
sive  show  as  they  moved  into 
Indian  territory.  With  their  scarlet 
coats  went  lances  with  fluttering 
pennants,  gleaming  white  helmets 
with  brass  spikes,  and  spotless 
white  gauntlets.  The  members  of 
each  troop  rode  horses  whose  col¬ 
ours  matched,  and  a  train  of  wag¬ 
ons  and  two  field  guns  accompanied 
them.  The  rear  of  the  line  of 
march  was  less  spectacular  and  less 
military.  Here  rolled  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  Red  River  carts  piled 
with  equipment,  driven  by  sloven¬ 
ly  half-breed  drivers.  Behind  these 
came  a  herd  of  cows  and  steers  and 
at  the  very  end  of  the  procession 
rolled  mowing  machines  and  other 
agricultural  equipment;  for  it  was 
also  intended  that  the  men  of  the 
Mounted  should  act  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  agricultural  advisers  to 
the  new  settlers  on  the  prairies. 
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The  Big  March.  Some  day  you 
should  read  for  yourself  the  de¬ 
tailed  record  of  the  Big  March.  It 
is  a  story  of  hardships  and  diffi¬ 
culties  which  seemed  sent  specially 
to  try  the  young  and  half-trained 
men  of  the  new  force.  First  there 
was  the  hot  prairie  sun,  hard  on 
men  and  horses  alike,  the  shortage 
of  pasture  and,  worse,  of  water. 
Horses  and  cattle  sickened  and 
died;  wagons  broke  down.  By  day 
hordes  of  grasshoppers  made  their 
lives  miserable;  at  night  clouds  of 
mosquitoes  prevented  sleep.  The 
autumn  days  passed  gradually  into 
winter  and  winter  on  the  prairies, 
as  one  half  of  the  contingent  had 
already  learned,  was  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  Supplies  became 
scarce.  So  many  men  and  horses 
were  taken  sick  that  one  of  their 
halts  was  named  Cripple  Camp. 
Worst  of  all,  there  was  little  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  monotony  of  the  march 
for  they  saw  no  Indians  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  were  sickly 
and  dirty  and  not  at  all  like  “the 
sanguinary  Sioux”  they  had  been 
led  to  expect. 

There  existed  a  few  reasonably 
well  defined  trails  across  the 
prairies.  One,  running  along  the 
border,  had  the  advantage  of  keep¬ 
ing  close  to  settlements  in  the 
United  States  from  which,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  help  and  provisions  might 
have  been  obtained.  Another,  far¬ 
ther  to  the  north,  ran  through  the 
territory  of  friendly  Indians.  But 
the  men  who  planned  the  Big 
March  chose  neither  of  these.  In¬ 
stead  they  drew  a  line  almost  due 
west  through  uncharted  territory, 
straight  across  the  prairies  and  into 
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Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 


On  the  Big  March 

Along  with  the  Mounted  Police  who  made  the  Long  March,  there  travelled  a  newspaper 
correspondent  and  artist,  named  Julien.  This  artist’s  sketches,  one  of  which  is  reproduced 
above,  gives  a  lively  and  on-the-spot  record  of  the  men  and  the  events  of  that  famous 
march,  and  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 


the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The 
reason  for  this  was  simple:  by 
marching  the  new  force  through 
the  land  of  unfriendly  Indians  and 
the  uncharted  wastes  where  the 
whisky  smugglers  would  most  like¬ 
ly  be  met,  the  government  of  Can¬ 
ada  wished  to  serve  notice  to  all 
concerned  that  law  and  order  had 
arrived  in  the  west. 

Not  all  of  the  men  made  the 
complete  journey.  The  sick  horses 
and  the  livestock  were  slowing  up 
the  march  and  one  troop  was  sent 
with  these  in  another  bold  march 
northwest  to  Edmonton,  a  distance 
of  over  1200  miles.  Arrived  there, 
the  troop  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters.  The  remainder  made  their 
way  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
which  they  reached  in  September. 
From  there  two  troops  started  back 


toward  the  east  intending  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Swan  River 
in  Manitoba.  The  buildings  which 
were  to  have  been  ready  for  them, 
however,  proved  to  be  unfinished 
and  the  men  had  to  push  on  to 
Fort  Garry  where  they  arrived  on 
4th  November.  In  four  months 
they  had  covered  1959  miles. 

The  taking  of  Fort  Whoop-Up. 
Meanwhile  the  three  troops  which 
had  been  left  behind  moved  farther 
west  towards  the  notorious  Fort 
Whoop-Up.  This  was  a  trading 
post  set  up  by  the  whisky  smug¬ 
glers  and  wild  rumours  had  circu¬ 
lated  that  it  housed  four  hundred 
well-armed  desperadoes  and  was 
defended  by  cannon.  Also,  though 
it  was  on  Canadian  soil,  over  it 
flew  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Located  within  ten  miles  of 
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the  modern  city  of  Lethbridge,  in 
Alberta,  it  seemed  a  fine  place  to 
start  teaching  the  smugglers  that 
they  were  on  Canadian  sod  and 
that  the  laws  of  Canada  must  be 
obeyed.  But  when  the  three  troops 
summoned  the  fort  to  surrender 
they  found  that  it  contained  only 
an  aged  half-breed  woman  and  a 
cripple.  The  smugglers  had  fled  at 
the  approach  of  the  forces  of  law 
and  order.  Disappointed  of  any 
action,  the  Mounted  Police  moved 
twenty  miles  up  the  Old  Man  River 
where  they  built  a  fort  which  they 
named  Macleod  after  their  com¬ 
mander.  The  Big  March  was  over. 

The  men  of  the  Mounted  must 
have  been  disappointed  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  march.  They  had  en¬ 
dured  bravely  and  overcome  great 
difficulties  but  they  had  encoun¬ 
tered  neither  hostile  Blackfeet,  nor 
armed  whisky  smugglers.  Aet,  had 
they  realized  it,  that  was  the  surest 
sign  of  their  success,  for  the  Black- 
feet  had  undoubtedly  watched  the 
progress  of  the  march  from  hiding 
and  had  decided  against  attack; 
and  the  fact  remained  that  the 
smugglers  had  run  away  at  the  very 
rumour  of  their  coming. 

Quickly  the  Mounted  Police  took 
up  the  duties  assigned  them.  In  a 
surprisingly  short  time  they  had 
made  friends  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Blackfeet,  had  established  detach¬ 
ments  to  collect  customs,  and  had 
captured  some  smugglers  and 
frightened  away  others.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1874  Colonel 
Macleod  was  able  to  write  this  tri¬ 
umphant  sentence  to  his  superiors: 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  the  com¬ 
plete  stoppage  of  the  whisky  trade  through¬ 


out  the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  drunken  riots  which  in  former 
years  were  almost  a  daily  occurrence  are 
now  entirely  at  an  end. 

The  force  moves  on.  Tear  by  year 
the  work  of  the  Mounted  Police 
was  continued  and  increased.  New 
posts  were  built  and  telegraph  wires 
strung.  They  maintained  the  peace 
amongst  the  Indians  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  efforts  and  to  the 
trust  that  the  Indians  had  in  their 
honesty  and  justice  that  treaties 
were  completed  between  the  Do¬ 
minion  government  and  the  Indi¬ 
ans  and  the  latter  moved  on  to  the 
reservations  assigned  to  them  with¬ 
out  disturbance  or  bloodshed.  As 
the  settlers  moved  into  the  new 
lands  the  men  of  the  Mounted  gave 
them  a  hand,  advised  them  about 
farming  in  the  west,  patrolled  their 
homesteads  to  ensure  that  all  was 
well,  and  kept  a  look-out  for  prairie 
fires.  They  tracked  down  and 
brought  to  trial  cattle  rustlers, 
horse  thieves,  and  murderers.  On 
occasion  they  acted  as  doctors  or 
nurses. 

When  the  C.P.R.  began  to  lay 
its  tracks  across  the  plains  new 
duties  were  assigned  to  the  Police. 
They  kept  order  amongst  the  hard- 
boiled  construction  workers,  pro¬ 
tected  their  interests,  administered 
first-aid  in  accidents,  policed  labour 
disputes,  and  persuaded  the  Indians 
to  permit  the  right  of  way  to  run 
across  their  lands.  The  Mounted 
Police  also  took  an  important  part 
in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of 
1885  in  northern  Saskatchewan. 
When  gold  was  found  in  the  Yukon 
a  detachment  of  police  was  imme¬ 
diately  set  up  there  and  ensured 
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Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Polk * 


End  of  Steel 

This  photograph  from  the  files  of  the  Mounted  Police  illustrates  more  graphically  than 
any  story  can  the  coming  of  two  forces,  the  railway  and  the  police,  which,  between  them, 
were  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  west.  It  should  be  interesting 
to  compare  a  uniform  like  the  one  above  with  a  present-day  uniform. 


by  their  presence  that  law  and 
order  would  prevail  in  circum¬ 
stances  where  usually  there  was 
little  of  either.  In  the  early  years 
of  this  century  the  Mounted  Police 
moved  into  the  Arctic  regions 
where  they  took  the  Eskimos  under 
their  protection  as  once  they  had 
done  for  the  Indians,  curbed  the 
slaughter  of  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  established  the  rule  of  justice. 
In  their  work  in  the  Arctic  a  group 
of  Mounted  Police  was  able  to 
bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  a 
search  which  generations  of  bold 
men  had  undertaken  for  four  cen¬ 
turies  and  in  which  many  had  lost 
their  lives.  In  1942  Staff-Sergeant 
H.  A.  Larsen,  in  command  of  the 
R.C.M.P.  boat  St.  Roch,  com¬ 
pleted  a  two-year  voyage  from  west 
to  east  through  the  North  West 
Passage.  Two  years  later  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  passage  from  east  t? 


west  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  in 
one  year. 

Twice  the  name  of  the  force  was 
changed.  At  first  known  as  the 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  it  be¬ 
came,  in  1904,  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police.  Sixteen  years 
later,  when  the  force  took  over  po¬ 
lice  work  throughout  the  Dominion, 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  and  by 
that  name  it  is  now  known. 

The  R.C.M.P.  today.  Today  the 
work  of  the  Mounted  Police  goes 
on  with  all  the  energy,  all  the  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  all  the  devotion  to 
duty  and  to  the  cause  of  justice, 
law,  and  order,  that  has  marked 
the  force  from  the  very  beginning. 
They  have  changed,  of  course,  as 
Canada  itself  has  changed  in  the 
years  since  the  force  was  founded. 
Headquarters  are  no  longer  in  the 
west  but  in  Ottawa.  The  scarlet 
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Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 

The  End  of  Centuries  of  Search 


To  the  men  of  the  Mounted  Police  and  particularly  to  the  crew  of  the  St.  Roch  goes 
the  honour  of  bringing  to  a  successful  end  the  search  for  the  North-West  Passage  which 
from  the  days  of  John  Cabot  had  engaged  the  minds  and  efforts  of  the  explorers  of 
many  nations.  Staff-Sergeant  Larsen  and  his  crew  are  shown  above. 


tunic  has  gone  except  for  cere¬ 
monial  and  dress  occasions;  today 
the  Mounted  Police  officer  is  more 
likely  to  wear  khaki,  and  some  even 
work  in  plain  clothes.  They  are 
still  a  mobile  force  and  they  still 
have  a  few  horses;  but  a  report 
from  their  Commissioner  shows 
that  they  have  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  automobiles  and  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  horses  and  that  their  other 
transport  includes  motor-cycles, 
trucks,  aeroplanes,  and  boats.  In 
two  training  centres,  at  Regina  and 
Rockcliffe  near  Ottawa,  they  learn 
all  the  most  modern  methods  of 
crime  detection  and  they  take  full 
advantage  of  scientific  discoveries. 

The  Mounted  Police  have  taken 


over  police  work  in  the  prairie 
provinces  and  the  Maritimes,  en¬ 
forcing  the  laws  passed  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislatures.  In  addition 
they  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  government  and  engage, 
particularly,  in  the  prevention  of 
smuggling  by  land,  sea,  and  air,  the 
protection  of  government  build¬ 
ings,  and  all  police  work  in  the 
Arctic.  During  the  war  they  added 
counter-espionage  and  anti-sabo¬ 
tage  work  to  their  duties  and  in 
addition  to  its  many  members  who 
enlisted  in  the  armed  services,  the 
force  also  sent  overseas  a  contin¬ 
gent  as  military  police.  The  pres¬ 
ent  strength  of  the  force  is  about 
4,000  men. 
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The  motto  of  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Mounted  Police  is  Maintiens 
le  droit.  It  means  “Maintain  the 
right/’  but  perhaps  it  can  be  better 
translated  as  “Wherever  I  am,  there 
is  law  and  order.”  It  is  a  proud 
motto  and  one  which  the  force  has 
earned.  The  history  of  settlement  in 
the  Canadian  west  is  a  peaceful  one, 
especially  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  disturbance  and  bloodshed 
which  accompanied  settlement  in 
the  American  west.  That  settle¬ 
ment  was  so  peacefully  accomp¬ 
lished  and  that  Canada  was  spared 
bloody  Indian  wars  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Mounted  Police,  to  their 
fearlessness  and  honesty,  and  to  the 
determination  of  their  founders 
that  the  policy  of  the  new  force 
should  be  one  of  simple  justice. 

Macdonald’s  daring  promise:  a  Pa¬ 
cific  railway  within  ten  years.  We  have 
mentioned  Canada’s  geographic 
fences  several  times.  The  greatest 
of  these  is  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range  which  separates  British 
Columbia  from  the  prairies. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  both 
Canada  and  the  colony  on  the 
Pacific  coast  were  loyal  to  the 
same  Queen  and  the  same  mother¬ 
land,  there  was  little  reason  why 
British  Columbia  should  enter 
Confederation.  Some  colonists  at 
the  Pacific  wished  to  join  the 
United  States.  In  many  ways,  this 
plan  was  far  more  sensible  than 
trying  to  unite  with  colonists  lying 
thousands  of  miles  eastward  across 
mountains  and  plains. 

Ties  of  blood  and  race  are  al¬ 
ways  very  strong.  In  this  case, 
they  were  stronger  than  geography. 
Many  British  Columbians  joined 
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in  a  successful  campaign  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Confederation  plan. 
However,  there  was  one  big  ques¬ 
tion  mark.  Could  Canada  build  a 
railway  to  the  Pacific?  And  if  she 
could,  would  she?  Without  some 
good  means  of  communication  over 
the  geographic  fence,  union  seemed 
rather  useless. 

To  build  a  railroad  clear  across 
Canada  was  a  staggering  engineer¬ 
ing  problem.  For  a  country  with 
less  than  four  million  citizens  to 
build  a  line  across  muskeg,  swamp, 
empty  prairie  and  huge  mountains, 
was  also  a  colossal  financial  prob¬ 
lem. 

Macdonald,  with  superb  confi¬ 
dence,  made  the  promise  to  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbians:  Join  Confedera¬ 
tion  and  within  ten  years,  you  can 
ride  by  train  across  Canada  to 
Ontario.  His  opponents  said  he  was 
a  madman.  One  stated  that  the 
whole  British  Empire  couldn’t  do 
the  job  in  ten  years.  Another  de¬ 
clared  that  such  a  railway  would 
never  pay  for  its  own  axle-grease. 

Macdonald’s  answer  was  simple: 
the  railway  must  be  built  if  Can¬ 
ada  is  to  extend  to  the  Pacific — 
and  it  will  be  built! 

A  Mari  Usque  Ad  Mare:  “From  Sea 
to  Sea.”  When  British  Columbia 
joined  Confederation  in  1871,  Can¬ 
ada  earned  the  proud  motto  which, 
in  Latin,  adorns  her  coat  of  arms: 
A  Mari  Usque  Ad  Mare.  In  1873, 
the  union  was  rounded  out  by 
Prince  Edward  Island’s  change  of 
heart.  Due  to  financial  difficulties 
over  building  railways,  the  island 
province  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  union  it  had  rejected 
six  years  earlier.  Newfoundland 
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still  refused  to  join,  however,  and 
almost  eighty  years  were  to  pass 
before  Britain’s  first  colony  in  the 

j 

New  World  became  a  province  of 
Canada. 

Wonders  were  accomplished  in 
British  North  America  during  the 
first  half  dozen  years  of  Confed¬ 
eration.  The  young  Canada  had 
expanded  to  the  Pacific.  Nova 
Scotia  had  been  brought  from  the 
verge  of  revolt  to  willing  co-oper¬ 
ation.  The  North-West  had  been 
saved  for  Canada. 

Great  as  were  these  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  tasks  ahead  loomed  even 
vaster.  There  was  prairie  land, 
larger  than  France  and  Germany 
combined,  to  be  filled  up  with  set¬ 
tlers.  A  railway  had  to  be  built 
within  ten  years  over  thousands  of 
miles  of  uninhabited  country. 

The  Pacific  Scandal  caused  Mac¬ 
donald’s  defeat.  A  group  of  Montreal 
business  men  were  trying  to  obtain 
a  contract  for  building  the  railway 
to  the  Pacific.  Macdonald  had 
promised  to  construct  the  line.  His 
opponents  said  the  plan  was  fan¬ 
tastic.  Naturally,  the  business  men 
wanted  Macdonald  in  power. 

The  people  of  Canada  re-elected 
Macdonald  and  his  Conservatives 
in  1872  But  when  Parliament 
assembled  the  next  winter,  a  Lib¬ 
eral  member  accused  Macdonald 
of  receiving  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  Montreal  business  men 
who  wanted  the  railway  contract. 
A  newspaper  published  letters  and 
telegrams  such  as  the  following 
from  Macdonald  to  a  wealthy 
Montrealer:  “I  must  have  another 
ten  thousand;  do  not  fail  me;  an¬ 
swer  today.” 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

In  the  Mountains 


There  have  been  few  greater  feats  of  rail¬ 
road  engineering  than  the  driving  of  the 
C-.P.R.  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Parliament  and  the  people  were 
shocked.  Macdonald  gave  his  an¬ 
swers.  He  had  not  kept  the  money. 
He  had  not  used  it  for  bribery,  but 
for  regular  election  expenses.  He 
had  not  promised  the  contract  to 
the  Montrealers  in  return  for  the 
money.  He  accused  the  Liberals 
of  getting  funds  for  elections  in  a 
similar  way. 

In  vain  Macdonald  pleaded  his 
innocence.  The  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  voted  against  him  and,  in  the 
election,  the  people  did  the  same. 

Bad  times  in  business  held  Canada 
back.  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  the 
leader  of  the  Liberals.  As  his  party 
had  the  largest  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  new  Parliament  elected 
in  1873,  he  became  Prime  Minister. 

The  new  head  of  the  Canadian 
government  was  a  cautious  man 
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who  regarded  Macdonald's  great 
plan  for  a  Pacific  railway  within 
ten  years  as  an  expensive  pipe- 
dream.  He  decided  to  build  the 
line  in  small  sections  as  the  coun¬ 
try  could  afford  it.  British  Colum¬ 
bians  protested  and  threatened  to 
join  the  United  States,  but  Mac¬ 
kenzie  doggedly  stuck  to  his  slow- 
but-sure  plan. 

The  Liberals  were  encouraged  in 
their  caution  because  they  had  the 
ill  fortune  to  hold  office  when 
Canada  was  having  hard  times  in 
business.  Mackenzie  gave  the  coun¬ 
try  strictly  honest  government. 
But  with  Confederation  still  to  be 
cemented,  more  of  Macdonald’s 
ability  and  imagination  was  need¬ 
ed  and  honesty  alone  was  not 
enough. 

“John  A.”  rides  back  to  power  on 
the  “National  Policy.”  If  we  could 
turn  back  the  years  to  1877  and 
drop  into  a  small  town  in  Canada 
on  a  pleasant  summer  afternoon, 
we  might  see  an  interesting  spec¬ 
tacle.  Macdonald,  now  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  was 
laying  shrewd  plans  for  the  next 
election  and  travelling  far  and  wide 
to  talk  to  the  voters.  At  each  town, 
the  Conservatives  would  organize 
a  “political  picnic”  at  which  “John 
A.,”  as  Macdonald  was  affection¬ 
ately  called,  would  be  the  feature 
attraction. 

From  miles  around  would  come 
the  families  in  their  wagons.  The 
political  picnic  would  be  the  big 
event  of  the  summer  for  young  and 
old  alike.  People  then  had  no 
movies  or  radios,  so  attendance  at 
political  rallies  was  an  entertain¬ 
ment  as  well  as  a  duty. 


Games  and  races  were  held  for 
the  children.  Grown-ups  joked  and 
gossiped.  Family  and  friends  joined 
in  jolly  groups  for  picnic  lunches. 
“John  A.”  would  move  about  in 
the  thick  of  the  crowd,  talking  and 
joking  with  hundreds  of  the  men. 

Then  came  the  big  event,  Sir 
John’s  speech.  His  main  idea 
would  be  something  like  this:  “You 
have  all  seen  the  factories  closing 
while  the  Liberals  have  been  in 
power.  Mackenzie  clings  to  the 
Free  Trade  notion,  just  because 
England  has  it,  though  conditions 
are  not  at  all  the  same  here.  Our 
manufacturers  cannot  even  get 
started,  because  the  larger  Ameri¬ 
can  factories  make  goods  more 
cheaply.  If  you  will  elect  me,  all 
Canada  will  benefit  from  my  Na¬ 
tional  Policy.  When  foreign  goods 
come  into  Canada,  we  will  collect 
higher  customs  duties  to  swell  our 
treasury  and  at  the  same  time  give 
our  factories  a  fair  chance.  Then 
who  will  buy  an  American  stove 
at  $100  if  he  can  buy  a  Canadian 
stove  for  $99?  There  will  be  more 
jobs  for  Canadians.  The  wealth  of 
Canada  will  be  kept  in  Canada. 
The  growing  manufacturing  towns 
will  buy  more  farm  goods.  Only  a 
National  Policy  will  save  Canada 
from  being  drained  of  men  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.” 

Political  picnics  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Policy  did  the  trick.  After 
the  election  of  1878,  John  A.  re¬ 
turned  victorious  to  Ottawa. 

Railway  triumph:  3,475  miles  of  steel 
joined  Halifax  and  Vancouver.  With 
Macdonald  again  Prime  Minister 
work  was  soon  begun  to  carry  out 
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the  promise  made  to  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  was  formed  to  break 
through  Canada’s  giant  geographic 
barriers,  the  Rockies,  and  the  Lau- 
rentian  Shield. 

We  have  already  read  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  some¬ 
thing  of  the  difficulties  faced  by 
Macdonald  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  To  obtain  the 
great  sums  of  money  was  difficult; 
but  the  obstacles  faced  by  the 
engineers  were  even  more  difficult. 
North  of  Lake  Superior,  the  mus¬ 
keg  swallowed  trainloads  of  gravel 
and  still  gave  no  firm  foundation 
for  the  track.  At  one  place,  seven 
sets  of  rails  have  sunk  into  the 
muskeg  one  on  top  of  another  since 
the  railway  was  built.  Construc¬ 
tion  work  in  the  Rockies  seemed 
to  some  men  well-nigh  impossible. 

Clever  plans  and  back-breaking 
toil  solved  all  the  problems.  In 
1885,  the  gangs  from  the  east  and 
those  from  the  west  met  in  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia. 
Macdonald’s  promise  to  British 
Columbia  had  been  kept. 

A  Liberal  newspaper  editor  wrote 
sourly  about  “the  spectacle  of  a 
railway  2,500  miles  long  operated 
on  the  strength  of  a  traffic  with 
about  150,000  people.  Such  a  thing 
was  never  tried  before,  and  is  un¬ 
likely  ever  to  be  tried  again.” 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
did  cost  an  enormous  sum.  But 
without  it,  there  could  have  been 
no  permanent  “Dominion  From 
Sea  to  Sea.” 

Riel  led  the  Metis  in  the  North-West 
Rebellion.  A  message  to  Ottawa  was 
flashed  across  the  newly-completed 
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telegraph  lines  from  the  west,  late 
in  March,  1885.  A  force  of  Metis 
under  Louis  Riel  had  shot  down 
ten  Mounted  Police  at  Duck  Lake. 
Riel  the  trouble-maker  was  at  work 
again.  What  was  he  up  to  this 
time? 

Reasons  for  the  new  Metis  out¬ 
break  were  easy  to  understand. 
Many  of  these  restless  half-breed 
hunters  had  moved  from  Red  River 
out  to  the  Saskatchewan  River 
country  in  search  of  their  old  buf¬ 
falo  hunting,  fur  trapping  life.  Now 
the  railway  and  the  surveyors  were 
coming  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  great  west.  Fear  of  losing 
their  rights  and  their  lands  made 
the  Metis  desperate. 

What  is  more  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  is  the  blindness  and  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  leaders  at  Ottawa. 
Reports  from  the  Mounted  Police, 
warnings  from  missionaries,  peti¬ 
tions  from  the  Metis  all  went  un¬ 
heeded  by  the  government.  Mac¬ 
donald  had  the  bad  habit  of  delay¬ 
ing  his  decisions  in  the  hope  that 
problems  would  solve  themselves. 
For  this,  he  was  nicknamed  “Old 
Tomorrow.” 

The  Metis,  despairing  of  justice, 
sent  for  Riel,  who  had  been  teach¬ 
ing  in  Montana.  He  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  settle  his  grudge 
against  Canada. 

Regiments  were  formed  both  in 
the  east  and  the  west.  Speedily, 
the  new  railway  brought  the  troops 
to  the  scene  on  the  Saskatchewan 
River.  The  rebellion  was  soon 
crushed.  Riel  was  captured. 

Bad  blood  between  English  and 
French  Canadians.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  Riel?  The  English- 
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speaking  provinces,  led  by  Ontario, 
demanded  that  he  be  executed.  Riel 
had  murdered  Scott.  He  had  led 
a  rebellion.  A  Toronto  newspaper 
prophesied  that  if  Riel  was  not 
hanged,  “Ontario  would  smash 
Confederation  into  its  original 
fragments.” 

Quebec  at  first  did  not  defend 
Riel  very  strongly.  'Vet  when  it  be¬ 
came  plain  that  Riel  was  being 
made  the  excuse  for  a  violent  at¬ 
tack  on  all  French  Canadians, 
Quebec  rallied  to  his  support.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  blame  really 
lay  on  the  government  which  had 
ignored  the  discontented  Metis. 

Both  sides  had  some  truth  in 
their  statements.  But  the  fight  soon 
went  far  past  Riel’s  crimes  and 
became  a  political  battle  among  the 
provinces. 

Macdonald  finally  made  his  de¬ 
cision.  Riel  should  be  executed. 
With  his  mind  made  up,  Sir  John 
refused  to  budge.  “He  shall  hang,” 
said  the  Prime  Minister,  “though 
every  dog  in  Quebec  bark  in  his 
favour.” 

Riel’s  life  ended  on  the  scaffold 
at  Regina.  But  his  memory  has 
remained  for  years  like  a  restless 
ghost. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  greatest  of  the 
Liberals.  Wolfe,  Brock  and  other 
heroes  performed  heroic  deeds  on 
Canadian  battlefields.  But  Wilfrid 
Laurier  gave  just  as  great  a  dis¬ 
play  of  courage  in  Canada’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  a  winter’s  day  in  1896. 

Laurier  was  the  chief  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  since  the  Liberals  at  that 
time  had  the  second  largest  num- 
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ber  of  members.  When  Parliament 
had  to  settle  the  Manitoba  Schools 
Question,  Laurier  was  placed  in  a 
very  difficult  position. 

Racial  and  religious  feuds  had 
continued  in  Canada  after  the 
hanging  of  Louis  Riel.  In  Mani¬ 
toba,  the  English-speaking  and 
Protestant  majority  decided  that 
no  more  tax  money  should  be 
given  to  religious  schools.  Catho¬ 
lics,  particularly  French  Canadians, 
objected.  They  wanted  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  go  to  Catholic  schools.  Now 
they  would  have  to  find  the  money 
for  these  schools,  as  well  as  pay 
taxes  for  the  government  schools. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  had 
the  power  to  force  Manitoba  to 
support  religious  schools  again. 
French  Canadians  all  over  the 
country  demanded  that  this  be 
done. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  Con¬ 
servative  Prime  Minister,  was  an 
ardent  Orangeman  from  Ontario. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  decided  that 
the  French  Catholics  were  right, 
although  many  Orangemen  friends 
denounced  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  French  Cana¬ 
dian  Roman  Catholic,  believed  that 
a  province  had  the  right  to  decide 
for  itself  the  kind  of  schools  it 
should  have. 

French  Catholic  bishops  wrote 
Laurier  a  letter,  telling  him  he  must 
change  his  mind  or  they  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  defeat 
him  and  help  Bowell.  Here  was  a 
strange  spectacle. 

What  would  Laurier  do?  A 
hushed  House  of  Commons  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  speech.  The  Liberal 
leader  said  that  he  was  loyal  to  his 
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religion.  But  must  he  obey  the 
bishops,  he  asked,  when  they  told 
him  what  to  do  in  Parliament ?  He 
knew  how  angry  the  bishops  would 
be  if  he  did  not  obey.  Yet  with 
splendid  courage  and  patriotism, 
he  gave  the  answer  he  thought  best 
for  the  country.  No!  he  declared, 
as  leader  of  a  party  including  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  English 
and  French,  he  would  do  only  what 
could  be  approved  “by  all  men  who 
love  justice,  freedom,  and  tolera¬ 
tion.” 

In  the  elections  later  that  year, 
the  Liberals  won  a  great  victory. 
Laurier  became  the  first  French 
Canadian  to  hold  the  high  office 
of  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  For 
fifteen  years  he  governed  a  country 
which  was  making  progress  in 
giant  strides. 

Immigrants  came  to  the  west  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Many  people 
believe  that  long  lists  of  figures  can 
be  very  uninteresting.  But  some¬ 
times  they  tell  an  exciting  tale.  For 
example,  look  at  the  table  below. 

If  you  allow  your  imagination 
to  work,  these  cold  figures  will  tell 
you  a  dramatic  story  of  Canada’s 
rushing  growth  during  Laurier’s 
fifteen  years  as  Prime  Minister. 

Over  300,000  immigrants  in  one 
year!  Picture  the  scenes.  Railway 
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coaches  packed  with  roughly- 
dressed  immigrants  gazing  in  fas¬ 
cination  as  Canada’s  broad  acres 
flash  past  the  windows,  excited 
chatter  rising  in  many  different 
languages  —  English,  Ukrainian, 
German,  Polish,  Russian,  Icelandic. 
Thousands  of  pioneers  building 
frame  homes  on  the  treeless  prairies. 
Thousands  of  teams  of  horses  pull¬ 
ing  ploughs  for  the  first  time  across 
the  rich  plains  where  the  buffalo 
had  roamed  for  centuries.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  golden  wheat 
at  harvest  time  pouring  into  new 
elevators  beside  new  railroads. 
Thousands  of  men  building  things, 
railways,  bridges,  elevators,  stores, 
barns,  farm  machines,  locomotives 
and  coaches. 

So  many  people  had  settled  on 
the  prairies  in  the  early  years  of 
this  century  that  in  1905  two  new 
provinces,  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta,  were  formed  and  admitted 
to  Confederation. 

This  was  the  great  Canadian 
dream  coming  true.  When  Macdon¬ 
ald  died  in  1891,  Canada’s  future 
seemed  to  be  turning  blacker  every 
year.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  had  failed  to  bring  the  prom¬ 
ised  prosperity.  The  west  had  still 
only  a  handful  of  settlers,  and  it 
was  losing  these  to  the  United 
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.  5,000,000  (approx.) 
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Population  of  Prairies  . 
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Bushels  of  Wheat  Exported  ... 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


Where  Wheat  is  King 


The  elevators  on  the  prairie  sky  line  and  the  stooks  of  wheat  are  the  symbols  of  the 
great  wealth  which  pours  from  the  prairies  to  give  a  tonic  to  business  all  over  Canada. 


States  at  an  alarming  rate.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  bad.  French  Catholics 
and  English  Protestants  were  hos¬ 
tile  to  each  other.  John  A/s  long 
labours  seemed  to  be  ending  in 
failure. 

But  in  the  ’90’s,  Canada’s  turn 
for  the  better  came.  The  best 
American  lands  were  used  up. 
Europe’s  growing  cities  wanted 
more  foodstufFs.  The  price  of  wheat 
rose.  Thousands  from  Europe 
wanted  to  start  afresh  in  a  new 
land. 

Laurier  and  the  Liberals  took  up 
Macdonald’s  task  of  building  a 
Canadian  nation.  If  you  look  again 
at  the  figures  for  1896  and  1911, 
you  will  see  why  Canadians  in 
Laurier’s  day  were  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  energy  and  high  hopes. 

Wheat  the  King  of  the  Prairies. 
The  opening  of  the  Canadian  west 


in  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  gave  a  tonic  to  almost 
every  business  in  every  part  of 
Canada.  The  coal  mines  and  the 
steel  mills  of  the  Maritimes,  the 
machinery  and  clothing  factories 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  logging 
camps  and  saw-mills  of  British 
Columbia,  all  produced  their  goods 
at  top  speed  to  pour  them  into  the 
west. 

To  pay  for  these  goods,  the  west¬ 
ern  farmers  sold  their  grains  and 
live-stock  to  other  Canadians  and 
to  Europeans.  But  the  best  money¬ 
maker  by  far  was  the  fine-quality 
western  wheat.  “Manitoba  No.  1 
Hard”  became  the  most  famous 
wheat  in  the  world  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  standard  top-quality 
grade  in  the  wheat-markets  of 
Europe. 

Prairie  wheat’s  deadly  enemy, 
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Jack  Frost,  had  been  beaten  by 
the  patient  experiments  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Saunders  and  his  son,  Charles. 
Their  discovery  of  sturdy  Marquis 
wheat  had  made  it  possible  and 
profitable  to  grow  crops  much 
farther  north  without  fear  of  frost¬ 
killing.  Western  Canada  paid  its 
way  by  ever-increasing  harvests 
of  Marquis  wheat. 

Well  might  newspaper  cartoon¬ 
ists  draw  a  sheaf  of  wheat  with  a 
crown  on  top  to  represent  western 
Canada,  for  the  bread-making  grain 
was  King  of  the  Prairies.  The 
Golden  West  gave  its  treasure  with 
a  generous  hand  to  all  Canada. 

Laurier  increased  Canada’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  Ever  since  Confederation, 
some  Canadians  had  been  prophe¬ 
sying  that  unless  their  country 
remained  securely  under  Britain’s 
protecting  wing,  it  would  some  day 
have  to  join  the  United  States. 
Others  seemed  to  wish  Canada  to 
break  away  from  the  Empire.  Most 
Americans  thought  that  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  flew  over  the  whole 
North  American  continent. 

Laurier,  like  Macdonald  before 
him,  did  not  agree  with  any  of 
these  ideas.  He  firmly  believed 
that  Canada  should  stay  in  the 
Empire.  But  just  as  firmly,  he 
claimed  that  Canada  must  have 
increasing  control  over  her  own 
affairs.  Some  people  believed  that 
both  of  these  were  impossible — 
how  could  Canada  be  a  part  of 
Britain  and  yet  decide  her  own 
affairs  for  herself? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was 
slowly  worked  out  at  Imperial  Con¬ 
ferences.  At  these  gatherings  in 
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Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
His  great  contribution  was  his  firm  belief 
that  the  good  of  the  country  must  come 
before  the  wishes  of  small  groups. 

London,  the  Premiers  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  met  to  talk  over  the  Em¬ 
pire’s  problems.  The  British  gov¬ 
ernment  now  wanted  one  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  whole  Empire. 
Laurier  took  the  lead  in  opposing 
this  idea.  He  insisted  on  Canada’s 
right  to  govern  herself. 

Here,  then,  was  the  idea  for  the 
great  British  Commonwealth  that 
we  know  today.  Not  one  nation 
and  her  obedient  colonies  but  a 
group  of  equal  nations,  each  decid¬ 
ing  its  own  affairs  yet  united  in 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  was  not  officially  set  up 
until  after  Laurier’s  death.  How¬ 
ever,  a  good  share  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  Canada’s  great  French 
Canadian  Prime  Minister. 
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“No  truck  or  trade  with  the  Yank¬ 
ees!”  Half  a  century  before  Lau- 
rier’s  time,  Canada  had  a  Reci¬ 
procity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Trade  flourished  as  goods 
flowed  freely  across  the  border. 
Canada  prospered.  Americans,  an¬ 
gry  with  Britain,  had  ended  the 
treaty  after  the  Civil  War.  Ever 
since  then,  Canadians  had  hank¬ 
ered  for  reciprocity  again,  only  to 
see  American  tariffs  rising  higher 
and  higher  against  Canadian  goods. 

Suddenly,  in  1911,  the  United 
States  offered  reciprocity  to  Can¬ 
ada.  To  Laurier  and  the  Liberals, 
this  seemed  unbelievably  good  luck. 
They  hastened  to  make  the  most 
of  their  good  fortune. 

The  Conservatives  at  first  did 
not  know  whether  they  should 
oppose  or  support  the  idea  of 
reciprocity.  Then  slowly  opposition 
began  to  develop  to  the  reciprocity 
idea.  Canadian  manufacturers  pro¬ 
tested,  since  American  goods  would 
come  in  without  paying  customs 
duties  and  take  business  from 
Canadian  factories.  Some  Ameri¬ 
cans  said  that  reciprocity  would 
bring  Canada  into  union  with  the 
United  States.  Canadians  were  none 
too  friendly  towards  the  United 
States  at  this  time  because  they 
felt  that  the  Americans  had  acted 
unfairly  in  several  disputes  over 
boundary  lines. 

Hopes  rose  in  the  Conservative 
camp.  The  people’s  distrust  of 
their  big  neighbour  was  summed  up 
in  the  slogan,  “No  truck  or  trade 
with  the  Yankees!”  Conservative 
speakers  in  Ontario  waved  the 
Union  JTck  vigorously  and  gave 


rousing  speeches  about  loyalty  to 
Britain. 

At  the  polls  in  1911,  Canadian 
electors  voted  out  Laurier  and 
voted  in  the  Conservatives.  They 
had  shown  their  independence  by 
turning  down  the  offer  of  the 
United  States.  But  in  doing  so, 
they  had  lost  as  Prime  Minister  one 
of  the  great  men  in  Canada’s  his¬ 
tory. 

Canada  had  changed  greatly  under 
Macdonald  and  Laurier.  When  Lau¬ 
rier  was  speaking  to  the  House  of 
Commons  after  the  death  of  the 
first  Prime  Minister,  he  said:  “The 
life  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  from 
the  date  he  entered  Parliament,  is 
the  history  of  Canada.”  With  equal 
truth,  the  same  statement  could  be 
applied  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

It  was  Sir  John’s  great  gift  to  see 
clearly  what  others  saw  dimly  or 
not  at  all,  that  Canada,  as  a 
country  of  several  races,  two  lan¬ 
guages,  and  two  religious  faiths, 
must  try  to  balance  the  demands 
of  each  section.  Sir  Wilfrid’s  great 
work  was  to  contribute  to  the 
course  of  harmony  and  unity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  language 
groups.  Here  is  his  famous  state¬ 
ment  of  the  purpose  of  his  political 
life:  “If  there  is  one  thing  to  which 
I  have  given  my  political  life  it  is 
to  try  to  promote  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  and  amity  between  the  di¬ 
verse  elements  of  this  country.  My 
friends  may  desert  me,  they  can 
withdraw  the  trust  which  they  have 
placed  in  my  hands,  but  never  shall 
I  deviate  from  that  line  of  policy, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences, 
whether  loss  of  prestige,  loss  of 
popularity,  loss  of  power.”  Both 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

New  Settlers  for  Canada 


During  the  years  before  the  first  World  War,  settlers  from  all  countries  of  Europe 
poured  into  Canada,  attracted  by  cheap  land  and  the  hope  of  a  fuller  life. 


men  also  worked  steadily  to  increase 
Canada’s  independence  while  keep¬ 
ing  her  within  the  Empire.  Both 
are  entitled  to  honoured  places 
amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  British 
Commonwealth. 

A  Canadian  who  left  the  country 
in  1867  would  scarcely  have  recog¬ 
nized  it  had  he  returned  in  1911. 
The  little  colony  of  3,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  four  provinces  in  the  east, 
had  grown  to  over  7,000,000  people 


and  nine  provinces  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  geography  of 
a  rugged  half-continent  had  been 
conquered. 

There  were  black  marks  on  the 
record  which  mi<rht  cause  trouble 
later.  But  Canadians  in  1911  felt 
justified  in  looking  backward  with 
pride  and  forward  with  confidence. 
They  agreed  with  the  great  Laurier 
who  proclaimed  that  “the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will  be  Canada’s.” 
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Chapter  y — Canada  Came  of  Age  During  Two  World  Wars 


Canada  won  her  spurs  as  a  nation 
in  World  War  I.  All  along  the 
trench,  men  waited  quietly,  tensely. 
The  officer  looked  at  his  wrist 
watch;  5:29  a.m.,  one  minute  to  go! 
Rain  clouds  hid  the  rising  sun,  but 
in  the  growing  light  the  officer  gave 
a  last  glance  through  the  drizzle  at 
the  scene  in  front.  A  field  ripped 
and  torn  by  bursting  shells  and 
mines:  hundreds  of  craters  filled 
with  cold  rainwater:  then  the  rising 
ground  covered  with  barbed  wire, 
dotted  with  concrete  machine-gun 
posts,  cut  by  long  trenches.  Beyond 
the  enemy  lines,  the  great  prize, 
Vimy  Ridge!  Rising  high  above 
the  plain  in  Northern  France,  the 
Ridge  was  one  of  the  key  positions 
on  the  long  front  running  from  the 
English  Channel  to  Switzerland. 
The  German  troops  in  the  tunnels 
and  trenches  of  the  Ridge  had 
orders  to  defend  their  position  at 
all  costs,  to  the  last  man.  Capture 
the  Ridge!  That  was  the  task 
given  to  the  Canadian  Corps  that 
Easter  Monday,  April  9,  1917. 

Zero  hour!  At  5:30  a.m.  to  the 
second,  hundreds  of  Canadian  sol¬ 
diers  leaped  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  charged  towards  the  German 
lines  with  the  wind-driven  rain 
on  their  backs  and  the  rattling 
machine-guns  in  front. 

Up  the  slippery  slopes  went  the 
Canadians  dodging  around  the 
shell-holes  and  through  the  barbed 
wire.  Many  fell  in  the  mud,  killed 
or  wounded.  But  still  the  charge 
went  on.  Within  forty  minutes,  the 


Canadians  had  killed,  captured  or 
put  to  flight  all  the  Germans  in  the 
first  line  of  trenches.  By  10:00 
p.m.,  after  a  desperate  day’s  fight¬ 
ing  in  rain,  sleet  and  snow,  the 
commander,  General  Byng,  could 
send  the  proud  message:  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Corps  held  Vimy  Ridge! 

The  capture  of  the  Ridge  and 
other  successful  attacks  by  British 
and  French  soldiers  nearby,  made 
this  battle  the  greatest  Allied  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  Western  Front  up  to 
that  time,  after  two  and  a  half 
years  of  ghastly  trench  warfare. 
King  George  V  sent  a  telegram: 
“Canada  will  be  proud  that  the 
taking  of  the  coveted  Vimy  Ridge 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  her  troops.” 

Lloyd  George,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  Great  Britain,  declared: 
“For  the  remainder  of  the  war,  the 
Canadians  were  brought  along  to 
head  the  assault  in  one  great  battle 
after  another.  Whenever  the  Ger¬ 
mans  found  the  Canadian  Corps 
coming  into  the  line  they  prepared 
for  the  worst.”  Such  was  the  repu¬ 
tation  gained  by  Canada’s  fighting 
men  during  World  War  I.  It  was 
enhanced  by  the  marvellous  ex¬ 
ploits  of  8,000  Canadians  in  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  including  Col. 
“Billy”  Bishop  who  shot  down 
more  enemy  planes  than  any  other 
Allied  flyer.  But  the  cost  was 
heavy.  Fifty  thousand  of  Canada’s 
finest  young  men  died  in  France 
and  Flanders.  Almost  200,000  were 
wounded. 

Those  who  remained  at  home 
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National  Film  Board 


The  Vimy  Memorial 


The  great  memorial  at  Vimy  in  France  was  erected  to  the  Canadian  soldiers  who  fought  and 
died  in  the  mud  with  a  gallantry  that  gave  the  name  “Canadian”  a  new  and  proud  meaning. 


did  amazing  feats  in  producing 
guns  and  shells,  ships  and  food. 
New  factories  sprang  up  by  the 
dozen. 

Canada  faced  new  problems  with  the 
war’s  end.  The  end  of  the  war,  for 
Canada  as  for  many  other  nations, 
meant  the  end  of  an  age.  During 
the  war  a  great  deal  of  talk  was 
heard  about  the  kind  of  world 
that  there  would  be  after  the  con¬ 
flict.  It  was  to  be  a  “brave  new 
world,”  a  world  “fit  for  heroes  to 
live  in.”  But  Canadians,  looking  at 
the  world  about  them  in  1920,  were 
not  very  happy  about  the  shape  it 
seemed  to  be  taking.  There  was 
unrest  in  everv  section  of  the  na¬ 


tional  life.  During  the  closing  years 
of  the  war  it  had  become  necessary 
to  conscript  men  for  service  in  the 
army.  This  policy  had  angered  the 
people  of  French  Canada  and  the 
unity  of  the  country  seemed 
threatened.  In  the  west  the  end 
of  the  war  brought  the  end  of 
good  prices  for  farm  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  wheat,  and  the  loss  of 
overseas  markets.  Factories  which 
had  turned  out  munitions  of  war 
closed  down,  causing  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Among  the  workers  there 
was  a  feeling  of  injustice  because 
a  few  people  during  the  war  had 
made  great  fortunes.  The  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917  had  its  effect 
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on  the  thinking  of  the  people  in 
Canada  and  added  to  the  general 
unrest  of  the  workers.  In  addition 
Canada’s  new  position  on  the  inter¬ 
national  stage  was  the  cause  of  un¬ 
easiness  among  many  Canadians. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
anyone  in  1920  to  say  what  Canada 
would  be  like  thirty  years  later. 

Yet,  from  this  unpromising  be¬ 
ginning  Canada,  in  the  thirty  years 
that  followed,  made  great  strides 
forward.  Thirty  years  later,  with 
most  of  its  internal  problems  on 
the  way  to  being  solved,  our 
country  was  playing  an  important 
if  minor  part  in  the  world’s  affairs. 
It  is  likely  that  the  history  books 
of  the  future  will  give  to  the  period 
covered  by  these  thirty  years  the 
name  of  the  man  who  during  all 
that  time  took  the  most  important 
part  in  the  government  of  our  land. 
His  name  was  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King. 

A  Prime  Minister  says  good-bye.  One 
November  day  in  1948  an  elderly 
gentleman  sat  in  an  office  in  the 
East  Block  of  the  Parliament  build¬ 
ings  in  Ottawa  talking  to  news¬ 
paper  reporters.  Earlier  that  morn¬ 
ing  he  had  presided  over  his  last 
meeting  with  the  Cabinet.  Now  he 
was  giving  his  last  press  conference. 
There  was  not  much  to  say.  He 
told  the  newspapermen  that  he  was 
pleased  that  “this  long  period  of 
public  service  has  drawn  to  a  close 
in  the  very  satisfactory  way  that 
I  believe  it  has.”  A  reporter  asked 
him  what  he  considered  the  proud¬ 
est  memory  of  his  public  life.  He 
answered  immediately,  “It  is  keep¬ 
ing  this  nation  united  through  a 
period  of  war.”  Finally  he  told 


them,  “I  think  my  day’s  work  is 
done.”  He  said  goodbye  to  the 
newspapermen,  then  got  into  a  car 
and  drove  to  Rideau  Hall.  After 
twenty-one  years  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  Mackenzie  King  was 
about  to  tender  his  resignation  to 
the  Governor-General. 

Almost  thirty  years  earlier  Mac¬ 
kenzie  King  had  been  chosen  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  succeed  the 
great  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  As  we 
have  seen,  1919  was  a  year  of  social 
and  political  unrest.  The  new 
leader  seemed  to  have  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  meet  these  conditions. 
He  had  been  trained  in  social 
service  and  had  carried  out  social 
projects  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  labour  matters  he 
had  had  practical  experience,  first 
as  Deputy  Minister,  then  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  in  Laurier’s  Cabi¬ 
net.  Finally,  he  was  the  grandson  of 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie  who  had 
fought  the  Family  Compact  in 

l&37- 

Mackenzie  King  lacked  the  per¬ 
sonal  charm  of  his  two  great  pre¬ 
decessors,  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  unlike 
them  he  was  never  able  to  inspire 
in  his  followers  a  deep  personal  de¬ 
votion.  But  he  knew  better  than 
anyone  else  the  art  of  governing 
Canada  and  he  showed  an  astound¬ 
ing  gift  for  winning  elections.  When 
he  became  its  leader  his  party  was 
out  of  power.  Two  years  later  he 
had  won  his  first  election.  He  was 
to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
for  almost  twenty-one  of  the  years 
that  followed. 

Canada,  as  we  have  seen,  might 
well  have  been  six  countries  and 
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each  of  the  divisions  into  which  our 
country  falls  has  special  interests. 
Canadians  are  divided  into  two 
language  groups  and  have  two  re¬ 
ligious  faiths.  In  their  occupations 
the  people  of  our  country  are  part¬ 
ly  agricultural,  partly  industrial,  or 
they  work  with  the  products  of  the 
forests,  the  mines,  and  the  seas. 
Whoever  governs  Canada  must 
know  how  to  please,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  all  these  groups.  That  was 
the  gift  possessed  by  Mackenzie 
King.  He  was  a  great  compromiser. 

Of  the  many  developments  which 
took  place  during  the  Mackenzie 
King  era,  the  three  most  important 
for  our  story  of  Canada  were  the 
progress  made  by  our  country  on 
its  road  to  nationhood,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  advance 
of  Canada  into  the  northland. 

Canada  is  a  Commonwealth  country. 
By  the  time  that  the  first  World 
War  broke  out  Canada  was  mistress 
in  her  own  home.  But  outside  the 
country,  in  her  relations  with  other 
nations,  she  was  still  guided  by 
Great  Britain.  The  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  still  pass  laws  for  Can¬ 
ada,  and  could  refuse  to  permit  a 
Canadian  Act  to  go  into  effect.  Acts 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  could 
have  no  force  outside  Canada.  Con¬ 
trol  of  Canada’s  affairs  with  other 
nations  was  exercised  by  Great 
Britain.  Canada  could  not  sign 
treaties  for  herself,  and  had  no 
representatives  in  the  capitals  of 
foreign  nations.  It  is  true  that 
Great  Britain  rarely  exercised  any 
of  these  privileges.  But  she  had 
the  right  to  do  so. 

So  when  Great  Britain  declared 
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war  on  Germany  in  1914  Canada 
and  the  other  Dominions  were 
automatically  at  war.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  the  new  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  made  itself  felt.  When 
Canada  sent  soldiers  to  the  Boer 
War  they  had  been  enlisted, 
equipped,  trained  and  paid  by  the 
British  government.  In  1914  Can¬ 
ada  proposed  to  equip  and  pay  her 
own  soldiers.  Great  Britain  planned 
to  use  the  Canadian  soldiers  as  re¬ 
inforcements  for  Imperial  regi¬ 
ments.  Canada  refused  to  permit 
this  and  organized  the  Canadian 
Corps  which  was  used  as  a  unit  in 
action.  But  though  the  Corps  was 
Canadian,  Canada  had  no  say  in 
how  or  where  it  might  be  used  until 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  meeting  in 
London,  which  directed  the  war 
effort  for  all  the  Dominions.  Sir 
Robert  Borden  was  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  whose  party  had  defeated 
Laurier’s  Liberals  in  1911.  Though 
the  two  men  disagreed  on  manv 
points,  both  were  firm  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  Canada  must  manage  her 
own  affairs,  and  not  allow  them  to 
be  managed  for  her,  by  Britain  or 
any  other  country.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  Borden  insisted  that  Can¬ 
ada  should  sign  the  peace  treaty 
as  a  separate  nation.  In  the  same 
way  our  country  became  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  which 
was  set  up  following  the  war. 

When  the  war  was  over  Britain 
continued  to  direct  the  relations  of 
all  the  Dominions  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  be  kept  informed  of 
all  developments  and  consulted  on 
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every  step.  Almost  immediately 
after  Mackenzie  King  became 
Prime  Minister  Britain  was  forced 
to  act  hurriedly  in  a  matter  which 
might  have  involved  not  only  that 
country  but  Canada  in  a  war  with 
Turkey.  Canada  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  events  and  Mr.  King 
refused  to  move,  or  even  to  sum¬ 
mon  Parliament  to  discuss  the 
matter  until  all  information  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  very  next  year,  as  if  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  our  country 
now  proposed  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs  with  other  nations,  Canada 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  Canada’s  representatives 
and  not  the  British  ambassador 
signed  for  Canada.  Two  years  later 
when  Great  Britain  signed  a  treaty 
with  a  number  of  European  na¬ 
tions,  a  clause  was  added  which 
said  that  this  treaty  did  not  apply 
to  the  British  Dominions. 

Since  other  Dominions  had  been 
taking  similar  steps,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  an  Imperial  Conference  in 
1926  to  discuss  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Dominions  and  Great 
Britain.  For  the  first  time  an  effort 
was  made  to  define  what  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  what  each  Do¬ 
minion  was.  The  Commonwealth, 
said  the  Report  read  at  the  Con¬ 
ference,  “defies  classification  and 
bears  no  real  resemblance  to  any 
other  political  organization  that 
now  exists  or  has  ever  yet  been 
tried.”  Then  came  the  famous 
sentence,  “They  are  autonomous 
Communities  within  the  British 
Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way 
subordinate  one  to  another  in  any 
aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external 


affairs,  though  united  by  a  common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  freely 
associated  as  members  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Commonwealth  of  nations.” 
There  followed  a  significant  state¬ 
ment,  “Every  self-governing  mem¬ 
ber  ol  the  Empire  is  now  the  master 
of  its  destiny.” 

Several  other  matters  were  set¬ 
tled  at  the  Imperial  Conference. 
1  he  Governor-General  was  to  be 
considered  as  the  king’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Dominion,  and  not  the 
agent  of  the  British  government. 
It  was  established,  too,  that  Can¬ 
ada  could  not  be  bound  by  a  treaty 
which  she  did  not  herself  sign. 

The  same  year  Canada  appointed 
her  first  envoy  and  minister  to  the 
United  States  and  in  the  following 
years  Canadian  envoys  were  sent 
to  Paris  and  Tokyo.  To  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  other  Dominions  Can¬ 
ada  sent  High  Commissioners.  To¬ 
day  Canada  has  representatives  in 
most  of  the  great  capitals  of  the 
world. 

It  now  remained  only  to  sum  up 
and  make  legal  all  the  steps  that 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Do¬ 
minions.  In  1931  the  House  of 
Commons  in  London  passed  the 
Statute  of  Westminster.  From  that 
date  no  Act  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  could  apply  in  Canada  unless 
Canada  specifically  asked  that  it 
should.  Canada,  for  her  part,  could 
pass  any  Act  that  she  wished,  even 
if  it  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  The  proof  of  how 
far  Canada  was  now  an  indepen¬ 
dent  nation  came  when  the  second 
World  War  broke  out.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  declared  war  on  Germany  on 
3  September  1939,  but  Canada  was 
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Miller  Services 


Imperial  Conference,  1944 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Dominions  in  the  affairs  of  the  British  Commonwealth  is 
shown  by  this  photograph  of  the  Imperial  Conference  called  in  1944  to  discuss  conduct 
of  the  war.  From  left  to  right  are  seen  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  of  Canada, 
Field  Marshall  J.  C.  Smuts  of  South  Africa,  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Rt.  Hon.  Peter  Fraser,  New  Zealand,  and  Rt.  Hon.  John  Curtin,  Australia. 


not  considered  to  be  at  war.  The 
Canadian  Parliament  was  assem¬ 
bled  and  a  declaration  of  war  was 
not  made  until  10  September  after 
Parliament  had  debated  and  voted 
on  a  matter  which  so  seriously 
affected  all  Canadians. 

A  forgotten  battle.  At  the  close  of 
a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall  in 
Toronto  on  31  May,  1866  an  officer 
of  the  Queen’s  Own  Volunteers  “ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  front  of  the  plat¬ 
form  and  announced  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Queen’s  Own  present 
that  they  were  to  assemble  in  the 
Drdl  Shed  at  6  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing  for  Active  Service.’’  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  the  Governor- 
General  issued  a  proclamation  call¬ 


ing  out  all  the  volunteer  forces  of 
the  Province  of  Canada.  Through¬ 
out  the  day  troops  left  Toronto  by 
boat  and  railway  heading  for  the 
front.  By  next  day  many  of  them 
were  already  in  action.  The  battle 
which  followed  was  short,  sharp, 
and,  if  any  battle  can  be,  not  with¬ 
out  its  comic  side.  The  enemy  was 
soon  in  full  flight.  Yet  thirteen 
Canadians  died  and  many  others 
were  wounded  in  repelling  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Canada. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this 
battle  is  that  it  took  place  on  what 
is  nowadays  referred  to  as  the  un¬ 
defended  boundary  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States.  Though 
the  invaders  were  Fenians,  sympa- 
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thisers  with  the  Irish  in  their  fight 
against  the  British,  their  base  was 
the  United  States,  they  were  re¬ 
cruited  there,  and  they  made  their 
raid  from  that  country. 

Nowadays  Canadians  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cross  into  the  United 
States  without  great  difficulty  and 
American  cars  by  the  thousands 
roll  into  our  country  every  year. 
We  all  know  some  Americans  and 
like  them.  We  read  American  mag¬ 
azines,  go  to  American  movies, 
listen  to  American  radios,  and 
probably  clean  our  teeth  with 
American  tooth  powder.  So  it  will 
surprise  you  to  know  that  these 
pleasant  and  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date.  Less  than  ninety 
years  ago  our  relations  were  so  bad 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Fenians  to  use  the 
United  States  as  a  base  for  an 
attack  on  Canada. 

Canada  is  an  American  country.  We 
have  already  read  how,  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence, 
American  troops  made  an  attack 
on  Canada  in  an  effort  to  bring  our 
country  into  the  union.  Another 
war,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fought  in 
1812  and  again  battles  were  fought 
between  American  and  Canadian 
troops  on  Canadian  soil.  Fear  that 
the  Americans  would  step  in  and 
seize  the  Canadian  west  was  one 
of  the  arguments  for  a  confeder¬ 
ation  of  the  British  colonies.  It 
was  the  same  fear  which  furnished 
one  reason  for  the  founding  of  the 
North-West  Mounted  Police  and 
which  caused  Vancouver  Island  and 
British  Columbia  to  be  organized 
as  Crown  colonies. 


One  of  Canada’s  great  problems 
has  always  been  how  to  get  on  with 
the  great  and  powerful  country  with 
which  she  shares  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  This  problem  has 
been  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Canada  was  first  a  British  colony 
and  later  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Even  after  rela¬ 
tions  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  improved  the 
United  States  continued  to  con¬ 
sider  our  country  as  a  very  small 
brother  of  Great  Britain  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  deal  directly  with  the 
older  country  on  matters  which 
concerned  Canada.  This  continued 
to  be  true  even  when  a  new  and 
greater  friendliness  grew  up  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries  as  a  result 
of  the  first  World  War  in  which 
soldiers  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  fought  as  allies.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in 
1921  there  was  a  discussion  on 
whether  Great  Britain  should  re¬ 
new  a  treaty  with  Japan.  The 
Canadian  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Meighen,  opposed  the  renewal  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Shortly  after, 
the  United  States  invited  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  to  Washington 
to  discuss  some  matters  important 
to  all  three  countries.  No  invitation 
was  sent  to  Canada.  Though  Can¬ 
ada  was  an  interested  party  the 
United  States  believed  that  the 
invitation  to  Great  Britain  was 
enough. 

Two  good  neighbours  worked  side 
by  side  in  peace  and  war.  It  was  not 
until  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  United 
States  that  a  new  friendliness 
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entered  into  the  relations  between 
Canada  and  that  country.  Roose¬ 
velt  believed  in  what  he  called  the 
Good  Neighbour  policy  and  the 
United  States  had  no  closer  or 
better  neighbour  than  Canada.  So 
our  country  and  the  United  States 
entered  into  trade  agreements 
which  helped  both.  These  good  re¬ 
lations  in  trade  were  carried  over 
into  politics.  In  1938  when  the 
danger  of  another  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  was  clearly  seen,  President 
Roosevelt,  during  a  visit  to  Can¬ 
ada,  and  speaking  to  a  Canadian 
audience,  made  a  clear  and  impor¬ 
tant  promise.  “The  Dominion  of 
Canada,”  he  said,  “is  part  of  the 
sisterhood  of  the  British  Empire.  I 
give  to  you  assurance  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
stand  idly  by  if  domination  of 
Canadian  soil  is  threatened  by  any 
other  Empire.”  Speaking  for  Can¬ 
ada,  a  few  days  later,  Mackenzie 
King  gave  a  similar  promise  of 
Canadian  help  if  the  United  States 
should  be  attacked.  When  the  war 
broke  out  both  countries  kept  their 
promises.  In  1940,  though  the 
United  States  still  was  not  at  war, 
a  Permanent  Joint  Defence  Board, 
composed  of  Canadians  and  Amer¬ 
icans,  was  set  up  to  consider  the 
defence  of  North  America.  Less 
than  a  year  later  an  agreement 
reached  between  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  permitted  Can¬ 
ada  to  purchase  material  in  the 
United  States  more  easily.  When, 
in  December  1941,  Japan  began  the 
war  with  the  United  States  Can¬ 
ada’s  position  was  immediately 
made  clear.  Before  either  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  or  Great  Britain,  Canada 
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The  Undefended  Boundary 

This  simple  marker,  where  Minnesota  joins 
Manitoba,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
friendliness  that  has  marked  the  relations 
between  Canada  and  her  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour. 

was  the  first  ally  to  declare  war  on 
Japan.  Canadian  territory  was 
made  available  for  the  training  and 
supplv  of  American  troops.  The 
Alaska  Highway  was  built  over 
Canadian  territory,  and  a  chain  of 
air  bases  was  constructed  across 
the  Canadian  north.  Once  more 
American  soldiers  were  in  Canada, 
but  this  time  it  was  as  allies  and 
friends. 

The  good  neighbourliness  and 
friendship  of  the  war  years  have 
carried  over  into  the  peace  and 
speak  well  for  the  future.  When 
the  war  was  over  Canada  immedi¬ 
ately  signed  agreements  with  the 
United  States  to  purchase  Ameri¬ 
can-built  facilities  on  Canadian 
soil.  This  action  was  significant  for 
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The  Alaska  Highway 

The  building  of  the  Alaska  Highway  was  a  modern  epic,  and  a  triumph  of  co-operation 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  runs  across  1523  miles  of  country  like  that 
pictured  above.  Started  early  in  1942,  it  was  completed  less  than  two  years  later. 
Maintenance  of  the  road  is  now  the  duty  of  Canada. 


it  gave  notice  of  what  Canada 
thought  her  relations  with  the 
United  States  should  be.  Our  coun¬ 
try  was  and  is  anxious  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  United  States  on  all 
matters  that  are  of  importance  to 
both  countries  so  that  both  should 
benefit.  At  the  same  time  our 
country  insists  that  she  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  as  independent  of 
the  United  States  as  she  now  is  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  she  must 
be  treated  as  an  equal  partner  in 
all  undertakings  in  which  she, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  may  engage. 

Canada  also  maintains  good  relations 
with  the  countries  of  South  America. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  at 
length  with  the  relations  which 
exist  between  our  country  and  the 
other  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient 


to  say  only  that  Canada  is  Tilly 
aware  of  her  position  and  responsi¬ 
bility  as  an  American  country  and 
is  doing  her  best  to  establish  and 
keep  good  relations  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  Hemisphere.  Trade 
and  cultural  agreements  have  been 
signed  with  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mex¬ 
ico.  From  this  good  beginning 
great  hopes  for  the  future  are  held. 

The  true  north,  strong  and  free.  \\e 
have  already  read  how  the  coming 
of  the  railways  made  it  possible  to 
link  up  all  the  sections  of  Canada 
and  to  pour  settlers  into  what  had 
been  the  almost  uninhabited  west. 
In  the  years  after  the  first  World 
War  the  gasoline  engine  began  to 
play  as  important  a  part  in  the 
development  of  Canada  as  the 
steam  engine  had  once  done.  Auto¬ 
mobiles,  trucks,  aeroplanes,  motor 
boats,  tractors  and  m  ;tor  sleigns 
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The  New  Frontier 

What  the  prairies  were  to  Canada  before  the  first  World  War,  the  Canadian  Shield  has 
become  since  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  has  been  more  common.  This  map  shows  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  Canada’s  northland.  For  what  products  is  each  of  the  towns 
named  on  the  map  most  famous? 


were  used  much  more  than  they 
had  been  and  their  use  made  it 
possible  for  Canadians  to  begin  to 
exploit  the  great  wealth  that  lay 
in  Canada’s  northland. 

The  Canadian  Shield  lies  in  a 
great  triangle  around  both  sides  of 
Hudson  Bay.  On  the  map  on 
this  page  you  will  see  how  much  of 
Canada  it  covers,  about  1,500,000 
square  miles,  or  half  of  the  area  of 
our  country.  To  the  north  it  reaches 
to  the  pole;  in  Ontario  and  part  of 
Quebec  it  runs  south  of  the  border 
into  the  United  States.  On  the  west 
it  extends  into  northern  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  north-eastern  Alberta,  and  the 


Northwest  Territories;  on  the  east 
to  Labrador.  It  is  a  wonderful  land 
of  rocks  and  rivers,  falls  and  rap¬ 
ids,  trees  and  lakes,  a  paradise  for 
the  hunter  and  fisherman.  Its  pop¬ 
ulation  is  small  and  its  settlements 
scattered.  Agriculture  is  almost 
impossible  and  living  is  difficult 
and  expensive.  Yet  in  the  future  of 
Canada  the  north  may  play  the 
role  that  the  west  played  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  last  century 
and  the  opening  years  of  this  one. 

Canada  is  an  Arctic  country.  There 
is  great  wealth  in  the  Canadian 
Shield.  Gold  at  Yellowknife  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  has  brought 
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The  New  Meets  the  Old 


The  canoe  which  served  the  early  explorers  and  fur  traders  in  their  task  of  opening  up 
the  interior  of  Canada  still  plays  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  north.  That 
development,  however,  would  have  been  almost  impossible  but  for  the  greater  use  of 
the  aeroplane  after  World  War  I.  This  photograph  shows  the  old  and  new  methods  of 
travel. 


into  existence  the  largest  single 
settlement  in  the  Canadian  north. 
Iron  deposits  of  exceptional  quality 
and  extent  have  been  found  in 
Labrador,  oil  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mackenzie  River,  and  radium  and 
uranium  at  Great  Bear  Lake.  Abu 
will  find  all  these  places  on  the  map 
on  p.  199. 

It  was  from  the  Canadian  Shield 
that  the  hunters  and  trappers  of 
Canada’s  early  days  took  the  great 
wealth  in  furs  on  which  Canada’s 
prosperity  depended.  Until  the  end 
of  the  first  World  War  the  fur  trade 


was  still  the  principal  industry  of 
the  north  and  in  some  areas  it  still 
is.  When  lumbering  began  to  re¬ 
place  fur  trading,  again  it  was  the 
Shield  which  provided  the  new 
form  of  wealth. 

In  the  years  after  the  first  World 
War  the  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  required  great 
quantities  of  wood-pulp  for  paper. 
Sources  in  the  United  States  were 
almost  exhausted.  More  and  more, 
Canada  was  called  upon  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  pulp  and  paper 
industry  moved  into  Canada’s 
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Department  of  Resources  and  Development 

Settlement  in  the  North 


Living  in  the  north  is  difficult  and  expensive  but  the  Canadian  Shield  maintains  at  least 
one  fair-sized  settlement.  This  is  Yellowknife,  its  tents  and  shacks  nestling  on  the 
waterfront  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Until  gold  was  found  there,  Yellowknife  was  a  fur 
trading  post.  It  now  has  a  population  of  over  twelve  hundred. 


north.  Here  the  rapids  and  rivers 
of  the  Shield  furnished  a  cheap 
and  plentiful  source  of  hydro  elec¬ 
tric  power.  The  paper  mills  are 
now  an  important  part  of  Canada’s 
industry.  They  are  scattered  across 
the  country  from  Newfoundland  to 
British  Columbia,  but  they  are  to 
be  found  in  their  greatest  numbers 
in  eastern  Canada  along  the  Sague¬ 
nay,  St.  Maurice,  and  Ottawa 
rivers.  The  hydro  electric  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Shield  furnish  a  plen¬ 
tiful  and  cheap  source  of  power  for 
the  factories  and  industries  of  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
Shield  contained  precious  metals 
but,  except  in  the  south,  the  great 
distances  and  the  difficulties  of 
transportation  made  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  mine  them.  The  coming 


of  the  aeroplane  changed  all  that. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  history 
of  the  Canadian  north  can  be 
divided  into  two  periods — before 
and  after  the  aeroplane.  Aeroplanes 
equipped  with  skis  or  pontoons 
began  to  make  freight  flights  into 
the  north  and  the  lakes  and  frozen 
wastes  which  made  ordinary  trans¬ 
port  so  difficult  formed  excellent 
landing  fields.  New  and  improved 
mining  machinery  was  flown  in; 
loads  of  ore  were  carried  out.  Can¬ 
ada,  as  we  already  know,  was  for 
many  years  the  leading  country  in 
the  world  in  the  quantity  of  freight 
carried  by  air. 

We  have  read  that  the  shortest 
routes  from  America  to  either 
Europe  or  Asia  lie  across  Canada’s 
northland.  Already  in  the  north 
Canada  is  maintaining  weather  and 
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medical  services  and  army  and  air¬ 
force  units  are  experimenting  with 
engines  in  the  Arctic  climate.  It  is 
likely  that  the  Arctic  area  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  future.  If  that  should  happen 
Canada’s  experience  of  pioneering, 
exploring,  and  settling  in  the  north 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  value. 

It  h  as  been  convenient  for  us  to 
consider  here,  in  one  place,  the 
principal  achievements  of  our 
country  during  the  thirty  years 
that  have  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Mackenzie  King  era.  But  be¬ 
fore  it  arrived  at  the  place  which 
it  occupies  in  the  world  today, 
Canada  had  to  endure  dark  days 
of  drought  and  depression  and  was 
to  play  an  important  role  in  a 
second  World  War. 

Drought,  depression,  and  debt.  A 
short  depression  followed  the  first 
World  War.  But  soon  the  people 
of  North  America  entered  upon  an 
exciting  period  of  good  times  that 
lasted  for  ten  years.  Wages  were 
high,  crops  were  good,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  work  for  everyone. 
Automobiles,  as  we  have  seen,  came 
into  more  general  use,  and  so  did 
radios,  aeroplanes,  motion  pictures, 
refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
tractors,  combines,  and  a  host  of 
other  machines,  all  made  for 
man’s  use  and  pleasure.  Prosperity 
reached  a  new  height.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  name,  the  “Golden 
Twenties,”  is  often  used  to  refer 
to  the  years  between  1920  and  1929. 

The  end  of  the  “Golden  Twenties” 
came  with  dramatic  suddenness  in 
October,  1929.  Prices  of  shares 
in  large  companies  tumbled  down 
with  alarming  speed  at  New  York. 


Canada  had  become  so  closely 
connected  with  American  business 
that  prices  of  shares  in  Canadian 
companies  fell  just  as  quickly. 
Factories  closed.  Stores  couldn’t 
sell  their  goods  and  went  out  of 
business.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  could  find  no  jobs. 

The  Liberals,  under  Mackenzie 
King,  had  held  office  for  most  of 
the  1920’s,  but  in  1930  they  were 
defeated.  R.  B.  Bennett  headed 
a  Conservative  government  which 
promised  to  end  unemployment. 

But  the  government  at  Ottawa 
found  that  it  could  do  little  in  the 
fight  against  a  depression  which 
was  not  local,  but  affected  the 
entire  world.  Canadians  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  their  coun¬ 
try,  a  seller  of  grain  and  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  to  other  nations,  could 
prosper  only  when  the  whole  world 
was  prosperous. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the 
prairies,  during  those  years,  suffered 
from  a  great  drought.  For  weeks 
the  hot  sun  blazed  down.  Almost 
no  rain  fell.  The  wheat  shrivelled 
up  and  died.  The  dry  soil  was 
blown  away  in  great  dust  storms. 
Many  of  the  western  farms  were 
on  lands  which  should  never  have 
been  used,  since  the  usual  weather 
was  too  dry.  Drought  brought 
misery,  poverty  and  near-starva¬ 
tion  to  thousands  of  farmers.  They 
were  even  worse  off  than  the  people 
without  jobs  in  the  cities. 

Governments  had  to  pay  relief- 
money  to  keep  people  from  starv¬ 
ing.  In  the  worst  times  of  1933, 
almost  half  the  population  of 
Canada  had  no  jobs  and  no  money. 
All  governments,  in  municipalities, 
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Drought  in  the  West 

Canada  suffered  doubly  during  the  1930’s  because  to  the  world  depression  was  added  the 
worst  drought  ever  experienced  in  this  country.  The  scene  above  shows  the  scanty  herds 
foraging  for  food  on  the  once  rich  prairies. 


provinces  and  at  Ottawa,  went 
heavily  into  debt  to  pay  the  cost 
of  relief. 

The  golden  dream  of  the  twen¬ 
ties  had  become  a  nightmare  in  the 
thirties.  After  1933,  conditions 
slowly  improved.  However,  it  was 
not  until  the  second  World  War 
began  in  1939  that  Canada  again 
had  real  prosperity. 

Mars  polished  his  sword,  1931-39. 
While  Canada  and  the  other  de¬ 
mocracies  spent  less  and  less  on 
armies  and  navies  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan 
were  spending  more  and  more. 
When  the  despotic  rulers  of  these 
countries  began  attacking  their 
neighbours  after  1935,  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  future 
wars,  scolded  loudly  but  could  take 
no  action.  The  European  democra¬ 


cies  were  unwilling  to  send  troops 
to  help  the  countries  attacked.  The 
United  States  was  not  even  in  the 
League.  Canada,  whether  under 
Bennett  or  under  Mackenzie  King, 
who  returned  as  Prime  Minister  in 
1935,  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
war,  if  possible. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how 
anxious  the  people  of  Britain, 
France  and  Canada  were  to  avoid 
war.  But  as  it  turned  out,  by  giving 
the  dictators  what  they  wanted  in 
the  hope  of  preventing  a  conflict, 
the  democracies  were  plunging 
more  rapidly  into  a  second  World 
War. 

Finally  the  Germans,  led  by 
their  dictator,  Adolf  Hitler,  in¬ 
vaded  Poland  in  August,  1939. 
Britain  and  France  could  no  longer 
stand  idly  by,  or  their  own  turn 
to  be  conquered  would  soon  come. 
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Canada  speedily  joined  her  allies  in 
declaring  war  on  Germany.  Thus 
the  sorry  tale  of  twenty-one  years’ 
vain  search  for  peace  and  prosper¬ 
ity  was  ended  with  the  roar  of 
guns  and  bombs. 

Canada  has  a  proud  record.  “Sub 
ahead !”  The  excited  report  sud¬ 
denly  broke  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  routine  flight  over  the  grey 
wastes  of  the  northern  seas  in 
June,  1944.  Flight  Lieutenant 
David  E.  Hornell,  R.C.A.F.,  cap¬ 
tain  and  pilot  of  the  big  four- 
motored  aircraft,  dived  at  the  sub¬ 
marine  at  once,  for  here  was  a  rare 
opportunity.  Often  many  days 
passed  without  a  chance  to  attack 
one  of  these  undersea  raiders  which 
sank  hundreds  of  ships  by  torpedo 
during  the  five-year  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  German  gunners  put  up  a 
hot  fire.  Hornell  flew  through  the 
hail  of  bullets  to  drop  his  depth 
charges.  The  plane  was  severely 
damaged.  Flames  broke  out.  Still 
Hornell  returned  to  the  attack. 
Finally  the  sub  was  sunk.  But  the 
plane  was  in  flames.  It  could  not 
hope  to  return  to  its  base  in  Ice¬ 
land. 

Twelve-foot  waves  made  a  land¬ 
ing  extremely  dangerous.  With 
great  skill  and  calmness,  Hornell 
brought  the  crippled  plane  down 
safely.  The  crew  at  once  tossed 
out  the  two  rubber  dinghies  but 
one  exploded.  Only  one  four-man 
rubber  boat  was  left  for  all  eight 
crew  members.  Hornell  and  three 
others  hung  on  at  the  sides,  up  to 
their  necks  in  frigid  northern  wat¬ 
ers.  Rescuers  did  not  reach  the 
survivors  for  twenty-one  hours, 
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owing  to  the  high  seas.  Shortly 
before  they  arrived,  Hornell  lost 
consciousness  and  later  died. 

The  Victoria  Cross,  the  highest 
decoration  for  valour  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  awarded  to  Flight 
Lieutenant  Hornell  the  next  month 
“for  great  gallantry  and  devotion 
to  duty.” 

The  story  of  David  Hornell  is 
an  example  of  the  splendid  way 
Canada’s  soldiers,  sailors  and  air¬ 
men  performed  their  duties  in 
World  War  II.  The  costly  landing 
at  Dieppe,  the  long  Italian  cam¬ 
paign,  the  tremendous  assault  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy,  the 
hard-fought  battles  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  the  bombing  of  Germany — 
young  Canadians  in  all  these 
struggles  carried  on  the  fine  fighting 
traditions  built  up  by  their  fathers 
in  World  War  I. 

The  rising  tide  of  Canada’s  trade. 
Not  only  on  the  battlefields  did 
Canadians  make  a  great  effort  to 
help  the  United  Nations  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Those  at  home  performed 
near-miracles  in  producing  a  flood 
of  aircraft,  tanks,  guns,  shells, 
ships,  radios,  and  hundreds  of  other 
goods  needed  in  modern  warfare. 
Scores  of  new  factories  were  built. 
Farmers  set  new  records  of  food 
production  for  the  huge  armies  and 
for  the  hungry  allied  nations  of 
Europe. 

Canada  stands  27th  amongst  the 
countries  of  the  world  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Vet  in  1947,  she  stood  third 
in  the  amount  of  goods  sold  to 
other  countries,  only  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  exporting 
more.  In  quantity  of  goods  bought 
from  other  countries,  Canada  stood 
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Canadian  National  Steamships 

The  Capital  of  Newfoundland 


The  pattern  of  sea  and  settlement  that  is  repeated  all  along  the  coastline  of  Newfound¬ 
land  appears  even  in  its  capital,  St.  John’s.  The  largest  city  on  the  island,  its  population 
is  over  fifty  thousand.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  fishing  industry  which  is  still  the  principal 
industry  in  Newfoundland. 


fourth.  Before  World  War  II,  she 
ranked  fifth  among  exporters  and 
eighth  among  importers. 

The  war  brought  about  a  great 
change  in  Canada  and  in  the  life 
of  every  Canadian.  Though  in  the 
years  between  the  wars  both  her 
industry  and  her  trade  had  made 
strides  forward,  Canada,  when  she 
declared  war  on  Germany  in  1939, 
was  still  largely  an  agricultural 
country.  Agriculture  continued  to 
occupy  an  important  part  in  our 
country’s  life;  but  Canada  emerged 
from  the  war  as  an  industrial  and 
trading  nation.  In  the  years  which 
immediately  followed,  the  task  of 
restoring  the  countries  in  which 
the  fighting  had  done  damage  kept 
Canada’s  factories  busy  and  her 
ships  crossing  the  ocean  with  their 
cargoes  of  goods  made  in  Canada. 

An  old  colony  becomes  a  new  prov¬ 
ince.  On  31  March,  1949,  a  cere¬ 


mony  took  place  on  Parliament 
Hill  in  Ottawa  whose  simplicity 
gave  little  indication  of  its  impor¬ 
tance.  The  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Louis  St.  Laurent, 
made  a  short  speech.  Then  he 
tapped  with  hammer  and  mallet  on 
a  blank  stone  shield  which  stood 
amongst  the  shields  of  the  nine 
provinces  over  the  Peace  Tower 
arch.  A  band  played  “God  Save 
the  King,”  “Ode  to  Newfound¬ 
land,”  and  “0  Canada”  and  a  guard 
of  honour  presented  arms. 

At  exactly  the  same  time,  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  away  in  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland,  a  similar 
ceremony  was  taking  place.  It 
lasted  only  a  few  minutes.  When 
it  was  over  the  number  of  prov¬ 
inces  in  Canada  was  no  longer  nine, 
hut  ten.  Britain’s  oldest  colony 
had  become  Canada’s  newest  prov¬ 
ince. 
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As  we  saw  in  Chapter  5,  dele¬ 
gates  from  Newfoundland  attended 
the  Quebec  Conference  in  1864  to 
discuss  Confederation  with  the 
other  colonies.  But  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
it  was  turned  down.  Negotiations 
were  re-opened  in  1885  and  again 
in  1895,  but  on  both  occasions 
Newfoundland  decided,  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  terms  offered,  to 
continue  its  existence  as  a  separate 
and  independent  country.  To  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  people  of  New¬ 
foundland  changed  their  minds  and 
decided  to  become  Canadians  we 
must  know  something  of  the  story 
of  Britain’s  oldest  colony. 

Fish  brought  the  people  of  Europe 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland. 
We  already  know  that  John  Cabot 
was  probably  the  discoverer  of 
Newfoundland  in  the  year  1497. 
Cabot  had  sailed  in  the  service  of 
the  merchants  of  Bristol  hoping  to 
find  the  westward  passage  to  Asia, 
that  fabled  land  of  gold  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  rich  spices.  Of 
these  he  found  none;  but  though 
he  was  not  aware  of  it,  he  did  bring 
back  news  of  a  source  of  wealth 
and  trade  which  was  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  not  only  to  the  Bristol  mer¬ 
chants  who  had  financed  his  voy¬ 
age  but  to  the  future  of  the  “New- 
Found-Land.”  Cabot  reported  that 
the  banks  off  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland  swarmed  with  cod  fish. 

Within  a  few  years  of  the  voyage 
of  John  Cabot  fishermen  of  many 
nations  were  making  annual  voy¬ 
ages  across  the  Atlantic  to  Cabot’s 
“New-Found-Land.”  There  were 
Englishmen  from  the  west  coast 
sent  out  by  the  Bristol  merchants; 


but  there  were  also  Spaniards,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  French  sailors  from 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  England 
believed  that  she  had  the  best  claim 
to  the  island  by  right  of  Cabot’s 
discovery;  Spain  and  France  dis¬ 
puted  that  claim.  It  was  not  until 
1713  that  Britain  gained  an  undis¬ 
puted  title  to  the  island,  and  even 
then  the  French  retained  some  fish¬ 
ing  rights  there. 

Settlement  in  Newfoundland  was 
not  encouraged.  No  one,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  at  least,  seemed  to  have 
any  wish  to  settle  the  new  colony. 
The  Bristol  merchants  were  con¬ 
tent  to  exploit  “the  mine  of 
wealth,”  as  the  fisheries  proved  to 
be.  The  British  government’s  only 
interest  in  it  was  to  use  its  waters 
and  the  annual  voyages  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  fleet  as  a  training  ground  for 
sailors.  As  early  as  1630  the  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England  was  directed, 
“to  erect  a  common  fishery  as  a 
nursery  for  seamen.”  Since  all  that 
was  required  of  Newfoundland  was 
to  supply  annually  shiploads  of  fish 
and  a  quota  of  trained  seamen, 
the  only  settlement  necessary  was 
whatever  was  required  to  protect 
the  fisheries.  Newfoundland,  it  was 
determined,  should  be  “a  great 
English  ship  moored  near  the 
Banks.”  Any  effort  at  regular  col¬ 
onization  might  destroy  the  fish¬ 
eries  and  interfere  with  the  supply 
of  sailors  for  the  Royal  Navy.  In 
order  to  discourage  settlement, 
regulations  were  passed  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  transportation  to  New¬ 
foundland  of  any  persons  except 
fishermen  and  compelled  the  return 
of  all  fishermen  who  travelled 
there.  Houses  might  not  be  built 
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The  Tenth  Province 

From  this  picture  map  of  Canada’s  tenth  province,  what  are  Newfoundland’s  basic 
industries?  What  section  of  the  Canadian  mainland  is  part  of  the  island  province? 
Which  Maritime  Province  is  Newfoundland’s  closest  neighbour?  Labrador  is  expected 
to  be  a  source  of  great  wealth  both  to  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  Why? 


within  six  miles  of  the  shore  line 
nor  might  land  be  fenced  off  for 
farming.  These  restrictions  were 
never  really  enforced.  Ships’  cap¬ 
tains  connived  at  transporting 
“passengers”  to  Newfoundland  and 
most  of  these  came  to  stay.  As 
early  as  1718  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  was  complaining  that 


“the  Navigation  of  this  Kingdom 
has  suffered  exceedingly  since  the 
Transportation  of  Passengers  has 
been  connived  at;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  Causes  of  the  Want 
of  Seamen  for  Tour  Majesty’s 
Service.”  At  one  time  it  was  even 
suggested  that  to  correct  that  situ- 
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Ruggles  Photo 

Newfoundland  Tourist  Development  Office 

The  Pattern  of  Settlement 

Or.  page  78  we  saw  the  picture  of  a  fishing  village  in  Brittany,  with  small  farms  in 
the  background.  This  is  the  pattern  of  living  which  was  reproduced  in  Newfoundland 
and  which  exists  to  this  day.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  type  of  settlement? 


ation  the  entire  population  should 
be  moved  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Settlement  followed  the  coast  line. 
Since  fish  played,  and  continues  to 
play,  such  a  large  part  in  the  life 
of  the  island,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  have  been  fish  that 
determined  how  Newfoundland 
should  be  settled.  The  first  land¬ 
ings  of  any  duration  on  the  island 
were  the  result  of  the  need  for 
places  on  which  to  erect  stages  for 
the  drying  and  curing  of  fish.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  was  needed  for  this 
and  settlement  spread  out  thinly 
along  the  coast.  It  was  thickest 
where  the  fish  could  be  had  in  the 
largest  quantities  and  was  grouped 
about  bays  and  harbours  where 
the  fishing  boats  could  be  safely 


anchored.  This  is  the  pattern  of 
settlement  in  Newfoundland  to 
this  day.  The  average  settlement 
contains  less  than  five  hundred 
people  and  there  are  almost  twelve 
hundred  such  settlements.  The 
only  large  city  in  Newfoundland  is 
St.  John’s,  the  capital,  which  has 
a  population  of  about  50,000. 

When  the  fishing  industry  was 
no  longer  controlled  from  England 
but  had  its  headquarters  in  the 
island,  the  fishermen  began  to  set¬ 
tle  on  farms.  The  soil,  however, 
was  not  fertile  and  where  good  soil 
appeared  it  did  so  in  small  patches. 
The  clearing  of  land  was  difficult 
and  expensive  and  the  climate  suit¬ 
able  for  only  a  few  crops.  Today 
the  farms  are  small  in  Newfound- 
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land,  averaging  perhaps  one  acre, 
while  a  five-acre  farm  is  considered 
a  very  large  one.  Thus  farming  is 
not  an  industry  in  itself,  only  a 
means  of  supplementing  the  fish¬ 
erman’s  income  and  adding  to  his 
diet. 

Newfoundland,  too,  had  a  long 
struggle  for  responsible  government. 
By  1765  the  population  of  New¬ 
foundland  was  about  12,000  and  it 
did  not  greatly  increase  until  the 
end  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  in 
1814.  One  of  the  results  of  these 
wars  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annual  voyages  of  the  fishing  fleets 
from  England  to  the  Banks  and 
the  industry  was  forced  to  move  to 
the  island  where  by  1814  it  was 
well  established.  Three  years  later 
Great  Britain  recognized  New¬ 
foundland  as  a  settled  colony.  By 
that  date  the  colony  had  its  own 
garrison,  churches,  courthouses, 
and  government. 

The  earliest  form  of  government 
that  Newfoundland  knew  was  the 
rule  of  the  “Fishing  Admirals.”  As 
we  have  seen,  ships  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nations  of  Europe  used  to 
make  annual  trips  to  the  Banks 
and  it  became  the  custom  that  the 
captain  of  the  first  ship  to  arrive 
on  the  Banks  should  be  for  that 
year  the  Admiral  of  the  port.  In 
that  capacity  he  maintained  order 
and  dispensed  justice.  During  the 
wars  with  France  the  fishing  fleet 
was  sent  out  in  the  convoy  of  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  captain 
of  the  convoy  assumed  some  of 
the  functions  of  the  Fishing  Admir¬ 
als,  while  regulations  so  limited 
others  that  eventually  the  institu¬ 
tion  vanished.  After  1728  the  com¬ 
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mander  of  the  convoy  was  officially 
named  governor,  but  the  island  had 
only  a  government  while  the  con¬ 
voy  was  on  the  Banks.  It  was  not 
until  1817  that  the  governor  began 
to  remain  on  the  island  the  year 
round. 

After  that  date  the  pattern  of 
the  development  of  government  in 
Newfoundland  closely  followed  that 
of  Canada.  Representative  govern¬ 
ment  was  granted  to  the  island  in 
1832  and  by  1855,  after  a  long  and 
bitter  agitation,  it  had  reached  the 
status  of  a  self-governing  colony. 
Rejecting  Confederation,  as  we 
have  seen,  Newfoundland  remained 
a  self-governing  colony  until  1933. 
In  that  year  the  economic  depres¬ 
sion  which  prevented  Newfound¬ 
land  from  exporting  her  products 
combined  with  unemployment  to 
force  a  situation  so  grave  that  the 
country  asked  Great  Britain  to  sus¬ 
pend,  temporarily  at  least,  respon¬ 
sible  government  and  to  rule  the 
island  by  a  commission.  In  other 
words,  Newfoundland  surrendered 
its  right  to  self  government  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  status  of  a  colony. 

The  second  World  War  brought 
some  return  of  prosperity  to  New¬ 
foundland.  It  became  an  Atlantic 
fortress  in  which  Canadian,  British, 
and  American  governments  had 
established  air  and  naval  bases.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  the  question  of 
the  form  that  Newfoundland’s  gov¬ 
ernment  should  take  was  again 
raised.  In  1946  the  people  were 
asked  to  send  delegates  to  a  con¬ 
ference  where  the  question  would 
be  discussed.  Three  plans  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  delegates:  to  retain 
commission  government,  to  return 
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Canadian  National  Steamships 
Newfoundland  Has  Other  Industries 


For  a  long  time  fishing  and  some  farming  formed  the  background  of  Newfoundland’s 
economy  but  in  recent  years  other  industries  have  begun  to  develop.  This  is  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Corner  Brook.  Locate  this  town  on  the  map  on  page  207.  From  the  map 
try  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the  factories  shown  in  the  picture. 


to  responsible  government,  or  to 
become  Canada’s  tenth  province. 
In  1948  the  people  voted  on  these 
three  questions.  None  gained  a 
clear  majority.  Later  the  same  year 
a  second  vote  was  held  to  choose 
between  responsible  government 
and  federation  with  Canada.  By 
a  very  small  majority  the  people 
of  Newfoundland  chose  Confeder¬ 
ation.  The  war  had  proved  that 
Canada  needed  Newfoundland  as 
a  part  of  its  defence  system.  New¬ 
foundland,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
membered  the  distress  that  had 
accompanied  the  unemployment 
and  depression  of  the  thirties  and 


hoped  by  union  with  Canada  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  those  tragic 
days. 

The  sea  determines  the  life  of  the 
people.  About  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  live  in  Canada’s  newest 
province.  There  has  been  little 
immigration  since  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  so  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  of  native  stock  and  are 
descended  mostly  from  English, 
Irish,  Scottish  and  French  settlers. 
They  have  been  made  hardy  and 
vigorous  by  constant  conflict  with 
the  sea,  their  chief  source  of  live¬ 
lihood,  and  independent  by  their 
life  in  small  settlements  which  are 
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Miller  Services 

Canada’s  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 


As  a  leader  of  the  middle  powers  Canada’s  interest  in  the  United  Nations  is  a  strong  one. 
Here  the  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent  who  succeeded  Rt.  Hon.  Mackenzie  King  as  Prime 
Minister  but  who  at  that  time  was  Minister  for  External  Affairs  (left)  is  shown  with 
Canada’s  delegation  at  the  London  Conference  in  1946. 


isolated  from  one  another  for  long 
periods  during  the  winter.  The 
best  means  of  communication  is 
still  by  sea,  by  fishing  boats.  Fish¬ 
ing  and  fishery  products  have  al¬ 
ways  been,  and  still  remain,  the 
principal  industry  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  engaged,  but  logging, 
lumbering,  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp,  newsprint,  and  paper, 
and  the  mining  of  iron  ore  are 
other  industries  of  the  island. 
Gander  airport,  the  terminus  for 
transatlantic  flights,  is  in  New¬ 
foundland.  On  the  Canadian  main¬ 
land  Newfoundland  also  owns  Lab¬ 
rador  where  there  are  valuable  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  and  where  Goose 
Bay  is  located,  at  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  T.C.A.  planes  sometimes 
touch  down  on  their  flights  from 
Montreal  to  Great  Britain. 

Canada’s  place  in  the  post-war 
world.  One  of  the  main  tasks  on 


a  planet  threatened  by  the  fearful 
power  ol  the  atomic  bomb  is  to 
build  a  world  government  which 
can  prevent  another  great  war. 
Canada  has  many  reasons  for 
taking  a  leading  part  in  this  all- 
important  work. 

Though  it  is  large  in  area,  Can¬ 
ada  still  has  only  a  population  of 
slightly  more  than  14,000,000. 
There  are  still  many  new  areas  to 
be  developed  and  settled,  forests  to 
be  cleared,  and  industries  to  be 
built  up.  Twice,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  the  task  of  developing  our 
country  has  been  interrupted  by 
war,  and  a  heavy  load  of  debt  has 
been  piled  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Canadian  people.  Canada  has  no 
other  wish  than  to  be  left  alone  to 
complete,  in  peace,  the  task  of 
building  the  Canadian  nation.  But 
in  this  modern  world  no  nation  can 
live  by  itself  alone.  So  Canada 
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must  try  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  all  nations,  especially  those 
with  similar  aims. 

Canada  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  British  Commonwealth.  She 
shares  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  with  the  world’s  most  power¬ 
ful  nation.  These  twin  loyalties,  to 
her  king  and  to  her  neighbour, 
often  make  Canada’s  path  more 
difficult,  as  in  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  when  the  Common¬ 
wealth  was  in  the  fight  and  the 
United  States  was  not. 

In  the  years  following  the  war 
Canadians  have  shared  in  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  many  organizations 
that  were  formed  to  prevent  future 
wars  and  enable  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  work  more  closely  to¬ 


gether. 

The  government  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  organization,  which  is  try¬ 
ing  for  success  where  the  League 
of  Nations  failed.  Similarly,  Can¬ 
ada  has  signed  the  Atlantic  Pact 
and  has  shared  in  the  Marshall 
Plan  for  aid  to  Europe. 

What  is  Canada’s  place  in  the 
post-war  world?  She  is  a  full- 
grown  nation  with  great  quantities 
of  food  and  goods  for  the  war- 
weary  peoples.  She  is  a  leader  of 
the  middle  powers  in  the  U.N. 
She  has  the  power,  therefore,  to 
perform  useful  service  to  the  world 
at  large  and  to  bring  increased 
honour  and  happiness  to  her  own 
citizens. 


Chapter  8  —  Canada  Has  Already  Produced  Some  Fine  Writers, 

Artists  and  Scientists 


Canada  inherits  much  from  Britain 
and  France.  The  ancestors  of  four 
out  of  every  five  Canadians  were 
born  and  educated  in  the  British 
Isles  or  France.  As  these  people 
were  transplanted  from  Europe  to 
America,  they  brought  with  them 
their  love  of  the  great  English  and 
French  writers  and  artists. 

Canada’s  life  has  thus  been  made 
richer  because  Canadians  have 
known  and  admired  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  Moliere  jmoh' 
lyehr'],  the  paintings  of  Turner 
and  Millet  [mee'lay'J,  and  novels 
of  Charles  Dickens  and  Victor 
Hugo. 

Why  is  there  no  great  Canadian 
writer?  As  we  have  seen  from  our 


study  of  Canada’s  history,  it  is 
only  in  the  20th  century  that  her 
citizens  have  begun  to  think  and 
act  as  Canadians. 

In  the  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  following  Confederation,  Can¬ 
adians  have  been  very  busy  build¬ 
ing  up  the  cities,  mines,  farms  and 
factories  of  their  wide  Dominion. 
They  have  done  a  fine  job  in 
nation-making,  but  they  have  had 
little  time  for  poetry,  plays  or 
paintings.  With  a  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour  south  of  the  border  and  good 
friends  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
most  Canadians  have  been  con¬ 
tent  to  read  and  enjoy  the  great 
works  of  famous  Britons,  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  French. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS,  AND  SCIENTISTS 


However,  in  the  years  to  come, 
Canada  will  have  great  poets,  play¬ 
wrights  and  painters  of  her  own. 
The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  with  its  nation-wide  radio 
programmes,  the  Canadian  Press 
providing  a  nation-wide  service  to 
the  newspapers,  a  Dominion  Drama 
Festival  held  each  year — all  these 
are  activities  which  give  talented 
Canadians  opportunities  to  show 
their  work  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
who  are  gradually  gaining  more 
pride  in  Canada’s  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Canadians  who  came  from  many 
countries — Holland,  Norway,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia  and  others — have 
brought  with  them  some  of  their 
famous  songs  and  stories.  These 
have  also  made  Canada’s  life  more 
interesting  and  colourful. 

Perhaps  someone  who  is  reading 
this  book  in  school  today  will 
grow  up  to  become  a  great  writer 
or  painter,  by  using  in  a  Canadian 
way  many  of  the  artistic  ideas 
brought  here  from  other  lands. 

The  poets  of  Canada.  Though  our 
country  has  no  great  poet  such  as 
Shakespeare  or  Tennyson,  yet  there 
have  been  several  Canadian  poets 
who  have  done  fine  work.  Two 
cousins,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and 
Bliss  Carman  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  wrote  poems  about  our  Can¬ 
adian  land.  Aou  will  be  interested 
to  read  ‘‘These  Three  Score  Years” 
written  by  Roberts  on  Canada’s 
6oth  birthday,  and  “The  Master  of 
the  Scud”  in  which  Carman  tells 
a  boy-sailor’s  adventure  on  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

A  Canadian  poet,  John  McCrae, 
wrote  “In  Flanders  Fields”  during 
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World  War  I,  a  poem  which  had  an 
immediate  popularity  in  all  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries.  No  doubt 
most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
yarns  in  verse  of  Robert  W.  Serv¬ 
ice,  such  as  “The  Shooting  of  Dan 
McGrew”  and  “The  Cremation  of 
Sam  McGee.”  Other  poets  of  the 
years  before  the  second  World  War 
were  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  and 
Archibald  Lampman.  What  they 
wrote  was  not  great  poetry  hut  the 
theme  of  their  poetry  was  the 
Canadian  scene  and  the  Canadian 
landscape,  and  their  love  for  their 
country  made  much  of  their  poetry 
appealing  and  moving. 

Since  the  second  World  War  a 
new  group  of  Canadian  poets  has 
appeared.  E.  J.  Pratt  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these.  His  poetry 
is  narrative  and  his  poems,  “Bre- 
beuf  and  His  Brethren,”  “The 
Titanic,”  “Dunkirk,”  and  “Behind 
the  Log”  have  had  a  deserved 
popularity  far  beyond  the  shores  of 
Canada.  Another  poet  who  is  writ¬ 
ing  of  Canada  with  new  depth  and 
feeling  is  Earle  Birney. 

Interesting  Canadian  novels.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Canadian  authors  have 
written  a  number  of  books  which 
give  interesting  pictures  of  life  in 
our  country.  Some  of  these  are: 
“The  Man  from  Glengarry”  and 
“The  Sky  Pilot”  by  Ralph  Connor; 
“The  Golden  Dog”  by  William 
Kirby;  “Jalna”  by  Mazo  de  la 
Roche;  “Maria  Chapdelaine”  by 
Louis  Hemon  fay'moN];  “Three 
Came  to  Ville  Marie”  by  Alan  Sul¬ 
livan;  “Lives  of  the  Hunted” 
(stories  of  animals),  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton;  “Anne  of  Green 
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Gables”  by  L.  M.  Montgomery; 
“Barometer  Rising”  by  Hugh  Mac- 
Lennan;  and  “His  Majesty’s  Yan¬ 
kees”  by  Thomas  Raddall.  There 
are  many  others  of  interest. 

Two  famous  humorists.  Thomas 
Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
Canada’s  first  humorist.  In  1836, 
he  published  a  book  called  “The 
Clockmaker;  or  the  Sayings  and 
Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of  Slick- 
ville.”  Sam  Slick  is  a  pedlar  travel¬ 
ling  around  Nova  Scotia  and  Hali¬ 
burton  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  life  in  that  province  as  seen 
through  his  eyes. 

Though  he  died  in  1944,  Stephen 
Leacock  is  still,  perhaps,  Canada’s 
best  known  writer.  A  professor  of 
economics  at  McGill  University, 
Leacock  wrote  many  funny  sketches 
which  have  entertained  thousands 
of  people  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  You  will  enjoy  his 
one  long  story — “Sunshine  Sketches 
of  a  Little  Town” — and  his  collec¬ 
tions  of  short  tales  “Literary 
Lapses”  and  “Nonsense  Novels.” 

Canadian  painters  have  made  good 
progress.  One  summer  day  in  1917, 
the  canoe  of  Tom  Thomson,  guide 
and  painter,  was  found  floating 
upside  down  on  Canoe  Lake  in 
Northern  Ontario.  How  such  an 
expert  canoeist  had  upset  his  craft 
and  drowned  was  an  unsolved 
mystery. 

But  it  was  clear  enough  that 
Canada  had  lost  one  of  her  finest 
artists.  Tom  Thomson  was  not 
content  to  imitate  other  painters 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
He  wished  to  set  down  in  oil  paint 
the  rugged  beauty  of  Canada’s 
northland.  If  you  visit  the  Lauren- 


tian  Shield  country  or  see  a  movie 
about  it,  and  then  look  it  his 
paintings  called  “Jack  Pine”  and 
“Northern  River,”  you  will  realize 
how  well  Thomson  captured  on 
canvas  the  wild,  rough  but  strong 
appearance  of  Canada’s  northern 
lakes,  rocks  and  forests.  A  repro¬ 
duction  of  “Jack  Pine”  appears  on 
page  215. 

Tom  Thomson  had  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  a  number  of  Ontario 
artists  who  painted  and  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  the  Group  of 
Seven.  These  men  believed,  like 
Thomson,  that  they  must  give  less 
attention  to  detail  and  more  to  the 
main  subject  of  the  picture.  The 
Group  of  Seven  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  truly  national  art  in 
Canada. 

At  about  the  same  time,  work- 
mg  by  herself  across  the  continent 
and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  new 
movement  in  the  east,  a  painter 
named  Emily  Carr  was  working  out 
for  herself  almost  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  in  painting  the  forests  and 
the  seas  of  British  Columbia.  Rec¬ 
ognition  of  her  work  came  late  in 
life,  but  the  acclaim  with  which 
her  paintings,  and  those  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  have  been  received 
in  all  countries  in  which  they  have 
been  exhibited  leaves  no  doubt  that 
in  Art,  at  least,  Canada  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  maturity.  Emily  Carr 
was  also  a  fine  writer.  “The  Book 
of  Small,”  one  of  her  best  books, 
tells  a  wonderful  story  of  her  life 
as  a  small  girl  in  Victoria  when  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia  was 
only  a  small  town. 

Many  splendid  monuments  have 
been  made  by  Canada’s  leading 
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Painted  by  Tom  Thomson,  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 


The  Jack  Pine 

Not  content  to  imitate  the  artists  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Tom  Thomson 
believed  that  Canadian  artists  must  develop  their  own  techniques  to  paint  Canada’s 
scenery.  The  painting  shown  above  is  a  splendid  example  of  Tom  Thomson’s  art. 


sculptor,  Louis  Hebert.  His  statues 
of  famous  Canadians  such  as  Mac¬ 
donald,  Wolfe  and  Howe  may  be 
seen  in  Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec 
and  Halifax. 

Canadian  scientists  have  made  im¬ 
portant  discoveries.  In  the  storv  of 
the  opening  of  the  west,  we  read 
of  the  valuable  experiments  of  Dr. 
William  Saunders  and  his  son,  Sir 
Charles.  After  years  of  patient 
work,  these  scientists  finally  found 
a  wheat — the  now-famous  “Mar¬ 


quis” — which  was  not  easily  killed 
by  frost.  Other  Canadian  agricul¬ 
tural  scientists  have  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  two  Saunders.  Can¬ 
ada  has  become  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  nations  in  fighting  against  the 
enemies  of  gram — frost,  rust  and 
drought — so  that  all  the  world’s 
hungry  peoples  may  be  fed. 

In  the  battle  against  disease, 
Canadians  have  also  served  well. 
Dr.  Frederick  Banting  and  Dr. 
Ch  arles  Best  in  1922  discovered 
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Curtis  W  iHiamson 

Courtesy  the  Banting  Institute 

Dr.  Frederick  Banting 
He  gave  insulin  to  the  world. 

“insulin,”  an  important  new  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  treatment  of  a  disease 
called  diabetes  [dai'eh  bee'tis].  A 


few  years  later,  other  scientists 
working  under  Banting’s  direction 
found  out  how  to  prevent  silicosis 
f sil  i  coh'sis],  a  disease  caused  by 
particles  of  rock  in  the  lungs.  The 
method  discovered  by  Canadian 
doctors  makes  it  possible  for 
miners  all  over  the  world  to  do  their 
work  without  the  constant  fear  of 
silicosis. 

During  the  second  World  War, 
Canadian  scientists  co-operated 
with  men  from  the  other  democra¬ 
cies  to  provide  our  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  with  better  instru¬ 
ments  and  weapons  than  those  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  development 
of  atomic  power  and  radar,  Cana¬ 
dians  gave  valuable  service.  The 
government’s  National  Research 
Council  is  continuing  the  good 
work  by  helping  our  scientists  to 
carry  on  the  search  for  knowledge 
in  the  battle  against  disease  and 
hunger. 


Canadians  Have  Overcome  Qreat  Obstacles  to  ‘Build  a  Oration 

Among  the  middle-sized  nations  of  the  world,  Canada  ranks  as 
a  leader.  She  stands  high  on  the  list  of  the  world’s  great  trading 
countries.  This  honoured  position  has  only  been  gained  after 
strenuous  exertions  and  many  troubles.  Canada’s  rich  territory  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  North  American  continent  is  providing 
much  wealth  for  her  hard-working  citizens,  but  her  geography  has 
been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  nation.  Canada  is 
divided  into  six  sections  by  mountains,  lakes  and  the  sea.  Railway- 
builders  conquered  these  barriers  which  kept  the  colonies  separated. 

harly  explorers,  reaching  Canada,  were  disappointed  to  find 
that  an  unknown  continent  blocked  the  way  to  Asia.  Many  fisher¬ 
men  came  to  the  shores  of  the  new  continent  for  cod.  But  for 
many  years,  men  like  Cartier  were  mainly  interested  in  finding  a 
route  through  or  around  the  northern  part  of  the  new  land.  Gradu¬ 
ally  traders  realized  that  profits  could  be  made  from  the  furs 
trapped  by  the  natives.  Champlain  founded  Quebec  early  in  the 
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17th  century  and  established  New  France.  Fur  trading  companies 
were  given  the  job  of  bringing  out  colonists  but  failed  to  carry  out 
their  promises  because  settlements  drove  away  the  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  missionaries  tried  to  teach  Christianity  to  the 
Indians  but  had  little  success  despite  their  heroic  deeds.  Louis 
XIV  wished  to  strengthen  the  colony  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century.  Men  like  Frontenac  and  Talon  helped  New  France  greatly. 
Explorers  such  as  La  Salle  and  La  Verendrye  opened  up  the  vast 
western  lands  of  the  continent.  However,  Britain’s  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  south  were  growing  much  more  rapidly 
than  New  France  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was  draining  the 
fur  trade  to  its  posts  in  the  north.  A  long  struggle  for  possession  of 
the  continent  reached  a  climax  in  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Wolfe 
finally  captured  Quebec  from  Montcalm.  Most  of  North  America 
belonged  to  Britain  in  1763. 

Revolution  broke  out  in  the  American  colonies  a  few  years  later. 
Many  of  those  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  fight  against  Britain 
came  to  Canada.  English  governors  in  Canada  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  believed  that  the  country  would  always  have  a  majority 
of  French,  so  they  tried  to  do  what  the  French  Canadians  wanted. 
But  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  made  the  country  part  British, 
part  French.  The  newcomers  were  used  to  elected  assemblies  and 
British  laws.  They  demanded  these  rights  in  Canada.  The  British 
Parliament  therefore  allowed  all  Canadians,  including  the  French, 
to  have  a  say  in  their  own  governments.  Quarrels  arose  between 
England  and  the  United  States  during  Britain’s  struggle  against 
Napoleon.  The  Americans  attacked  Canada  in  1812.  Canadians 
defended  their  country  with  courage  and  energy.  Neither  side 
gained  anything  from  the  war  but  it  did  decide  that  Canada  should 
remain  British,  and  Canadians  had  a  new  feeling  of  pride  and  co¬ 
operation  as  a  result  of  their  successes  in  several  battles. 

New  settlers  came  to  the  British  North  American  colonies  in 
large  numbers  after  the  War  of  1812.  They  did  not  like  the  con¬ 
ditions  they  found.  Loyalist  families  naturally  wanted  to  keep 
control  of  the  governments  so  that  they  could  have  privileges  and 
wealth.  In  Lower  Canada,  a  few  British  merchants  ruled  the 
province  as  they  pleased  in  spite  of  protests  from  the  French 
habitants.  Rebellions  broke  out  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
in  1837.  Most  of  the  people  wanted  reforms  but  they  would  not 
fight  against  their  Queen.  The  rebellions  were  easily  crushed.  The 
British  Parliament  sent  Lord  Durham  to  investigate.  His  Report 
recommended  that  the  elected  assembly  controlled  by  the  people 
be  given  more  power.  When  Lord  Elgin  was  Governor-General,  he 
refused  to  interfere  with  the  assembly’s  decisions.  Thus  the  colonists 
gained  complete  control  over  their  own  local  affairs.  Canada  and 
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other  colonies  in  the  British  Empire  developed  this  idea  until  they 
became  self-governing  partners  in  the  British  Commonwealth. 

When  Americans  fought  against  each  other  in  the  Civil  War,  the 
British  North  American  colonies  had  many  troubles.  Railroads 
were  badly  needed  but  the  costs  of  construction  were  high.  The 
victorious  northern  states  were  unfriendly  to  Britain  and  anxious 
to  take  over  the  north-west.  French  and  English  Canadians  under 
one  government  in  the  province  of  Canada  were  having  bitter 
quarrels  which  prevented  progress.  Merchants  and  farmers  were 
looking  for  new  markets.  Many  men  became  convinced  that  the 
solution  to  these  problems  lay  in  uniting  all  Britain’s  colonies  in 
America.  The  British  Parliament  was  in  favour  of  the  plan. 
Colonial  statesmen  such  as  Macdonald,  Brown,  Cartier,  and  Tupper 
set  to  work  at  the  great  task.  In  1867,  the  colonies  of  Canada,  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  joined  together  to  form  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Confederation  of  the  three  large  provinces  was  only  a  begin¬ 
ning.  Under  the  guidance  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Dominion 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  British  Columbia,  the  North-West, 
Manitoba  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  scattered  provinces 
were  joined  by  the  building  of  railway  lines  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 
Law  and  order  were  brought  to  the  west  by  the  formation  of  the 
famous  North-West  Mounted  Police.  Rebellions  in  the  North-West 
led  by  Louis  Riel  caused  much  hard  feeling  between  French  and 
English  Canadians. 

As  a  result  of  difficulties,  the  Conservative  party  was  finally 
defeated  by  the  Liberals  under  Laurier.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Canada  was  growing  rapidly.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi¬ 
grants  came  over  from  Europe.  Two  new  provinces,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  were  formed  and  entered  Confederation.  Wheat  and 
other  products  of  the  west  were  sold  to  older  countries  in  increasing 
amounts.  Canadians  refused  to  be  dominated  by  either  Britain  or 
the  United  States  and  insisted  on  taking  more  and  more  control 
over  their  own  affairs. 

When  the  First  World  War  broke  out,  the  Dominion  at  once 
joined  the  fight  at  Britain’s  side.  The  splendid  valour  of  Canada’s 
fighting  men  gave  all  citizens  greater  pride  in  their  nation.  When 
peace  was  restored,  Canada  became  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  A  new  Prime  Minister,  Mackenzie  King,  took  office.  He 
was  to  be  Prime  Minister  for  almost  21  years.  During  that  time 
the  greater  independence  of  Canada  was  recognized  and  friendlier 
relations  were  established  with  the  United  States.  A  more  general 
use  of  gasoline  engines,  and  particularly  of  the  aeroplane,  permitted 
Canada  to  begin  to  exploit  the  tremendous  resources  of  the 
Canadian  Shield. 
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I  he  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s  was  a  serious  set-hack  for 
Canada.  When  Britain  and  France  decided  to  stop  Hitler’s  attacks 
on  small  nations,  Canada  quickly  joined  the  allies.  Canadians  in 
battle,  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms  helped  greatly  in  gaining 
victory  and  gave  our  country  a  high  position  among  the  world’s 
nations.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  work  of  Confederation  was 
continued  when  Newfoundland  became  Canada’s  tenth  province. 

The  books,  plays  and  paintings  enjoyed  by  Canadians  have 
come  mostly  from  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States.  Citizens 
of  the  young  Dominions  were  busy  for  many  years  in  the  task  of 
developing  their  large  country,  so  they  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  the  arts  and  sciences.  However,  Canadian  writers,  painters  and 
scientists  have  already  produced  works  of  which  Canada  may  be 
proud.  Increasing  numbers  of  Canadians  are  becoming  interested 
in  artistic  and  scientific  activities.  A  real  Canadian  culture  is 
developing  in  our  country. 


SELF-TEST 

Refresh  your  memory  of  Canada’s  story  by  doing  this  self-test. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  Canada  in  test  form. 
In  it  you  will  find  various  kinds  of  statements.  Some  must  be 
recognized  as  either  true  or  false;  some  must  be  completed;  other 
statements  must  be  arranged  in  proper  time  order;  and  in  some  you 
will  have  to  decide  which  of  several  things  given  is  correct.  Do 
whatever  the  test  calls  for.  Keep  the  record  of  your  answers  on  a 
piece  of  paper.  Do  not  mark  the  book. 

1.  A  traveller  crossing  Canada  from  east  to  west  would  cross 

Cabot  Strait  which  separates  -  from  - ,  then  leave 

the  Maritimes  and  go  through  the - Mountains  to  Montreal 

in  the  -  Lowlands;  then  across  the - to 

Winnipeg;  after  hundreds  of  miles  of  - ,  he  would  go 

through  the  -  Mountains  to  British  Columbia  on  the 

-  Coast.  The  early  explorers  soon  gave  up  the  idea  of 

reaching  Asia  when  they  realized  that  they  had  found  a  new  con¬ 
tinent.  (T  or  F? )  French  traders  w  ho  came  to  Canada  were  mainly 
interested  in  getting:  (a)  timber,  (/;)  metals,  (c)  furs.  The  British 
at  first  seemed  to  think  that  Canada  was  of  little  value.  (T  or  F? ) 

The  building  of - made  it  possible  to  have  a  Canadian 

nation  in  spite  of  geographic  barriers.  With  the  coming  of  the  air 
age  it  is  unlikely  that  Canada  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  (T  or  F?) 

2.  The  Discoverer  of  Canada  was  a  French  sailor  named 
- .  He  and  his  men  liked  the  weather  in  the  new 
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land  when  they  stayed  for  a  whole  year.  (T  or  F?)  Champlain 
made  the  first  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 

at  a  place  called - .  It  was  a  bad  day  for  New  France  when 

Champlain  went  to  fight  against  the  (a)  Iroquois,  ( b )  Hurons, 
(c)  Algonquins.  Without  the  fur  trade,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  pay  the  expenses  of  settlement  in  New  France.  (T  or 
F? )  The  fur  trading  companies  lived  up  to  their  promises  to  bring 
settlers  out  to  the  colony.  (T  or  F?)  Britain  served  notice  that  she 

intended  to  share  in  Canada’s  fur  trade  when  she  set  up  the - 

-  Company.  Frontenac’s  most  valuable  work  in  New 

France  was:  (a)  making  money  from  the  fur  trade;  ( b )  keeping 
Bishop  Laval  from  becoming  too  powerful;  ( c )  defeating  the  Iro¬ 
quois.  New  England  grew  much  more  quickly  than  New  France. 

(T  or  F?)  In  the  Seven  Aears’  War, - defeated  - 

at  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The  British  army  could 
have  captured  Quebec  without  the  help  of  the  navy.  (T  or  F?) 

3.  Governor  Murray  and  Carleton  usually  favoured:  (a)  English 
merchants  in  Quebec;  ( b )  the  French  Canadians;  (c)  the  American 
colonists.  Many  of  the  French  habitants  joined  the  American 
revolutionary  armies  to  fight  against  Britain.  (T  or  F? )  The  soldier 
who  defended  Canada  so  well  when  the  Americans  attacked  in  1775 

was - .  United  Empire  Loyalists  caused  two  new  provinces 

to  be  formed,  -  -  and  -  - .  The 

coming  of  the  Loyalists  changed  greatly  the  whole  history  of 
Canada  from  that  time.  (T  or  F?)  After  the  arrival  of  the  Loyal¬ 
ists,  the  British  Parliament  allowed  the  colonies  to  have:  ( a )  elected 
assemblies;  ( b )  complete  freedom;  (c)  no  say  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  The  first  man  to  travel  across  British  North  America  right 

to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was - .  He  was  a  trader  for 

the - ,  a  fur  trading  company  which  was 

the  great  rival  of  the - Two  important 

reasons  for  the  War  of  1812  were:  (a)  - ,  ( b )  - . 

All  the  Americans  were  very  enthusiastic  about  attacking  Canada. 
(T  or  F?)  The  War  of  1812  made  English  and  French  Canadians 
more  unfriendly.  (T  or  F?) 

4.  The  settlers  in  Upper  Canada  after  the  War  of  1812  were 
discontented.  (T  or  F?)  The  government  of  Upper  Canada  was 

controlled  by  a  group  known  as  the - .  The  French 

habitants  of  Lower  Canada  liked  the  English-speaking  merchants  in 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  (T  or  F?)  The  leaders  of  the  rebellions 

were:  - in  Upper  Canada  and  -  in  Lower  Canada. 

It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  rebels:  (a)  failed  completely;  ( b )  suc¬ 
ceeded  partly  by  hastening  needed  changes;  ( c )  were  more  success¬ 
ful  than  they  had  expected  to  be.  The  Englishman  who  made  a 
famous  report  after  the  rebellions  was - .  During 
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the  1840’s,  the  assemblies  in  the  colonies  became  more  powerful. 
(T  or  F?)  Lord  Elgin  signed  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  because  he 
believed  the  colonists  should  have  the  right  to  decide  their  own 
local  affairs.  (T  or  F? )  Joseph  Howe  was  the  leader  of  the  reformers 

in - .  The  events  in  British  North  America  in 

the  1840’s  were  important  because  they  started  the  British  Empire 
on  the  path  leading  to  the  British  - . 

5.  Almost  2,000  miles  of  railway  track  were  laid  in  British  North 
America  between  1850  and  i860.  (T  or  F?)  Three  of  the  main 

reasons  for  Confederation  were:  (a)  - ,  ( b )  - , 

( c )  - .  The  “Reciprocity  Treaty”  was  an  agreement  be¬ 

tween  Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  to  prevent  wars.  (T  or  F? )  “Rep-by- 

Pop”  meant  -  by  - .  In  1867  the  British  North- 

West  was  owned  by  the - .  The  British 

Parliament  was  opposed  to  Confederation.  (T  or  F?)  The  two 
conferences  in  Canada  to  plan  the  union  of  the  colonies  were  held 

at - and - .  In  the  Confederation  plan,  the  provinces 

gave  up  all  their  powers  to  one  central  government.  (T  or  F? )  The 
province  most  opposed  to  the  idea  of  federation  was:  (a)  Quebec; 

( b )  Nova  Scotia;  (c)  New  Brunswick.  Three  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Fathers  of  Confederation  were:  ( a )  - ,  ( b )  - , 

(c)  - .  To  create  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Parliament 

at  London  passed  the - Act. 

6.  The  provinces  joined  Confederation  in  the  following  order 

(consult  the  Time  Line  and  arrange  the  names  correctly):  British 
Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Alberta,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Mani¬ 
toba.  The  province  which  caused  the  most  trouble  when  joining 
the  Dominion  was  - .  The  last  province  to  join  Confeder¬ 
ation  was  -  in  - .  Louis  Riel  made  his  biggest 

mistake  when  he:  (a)  set  up  a  government  at  Red  River;  ( b )  en¬ 
couraged  the  Metis  to  fight  for  their  rights;  ( c )  had  Thomas  Scott 
executed.  British  Columbia  would  not  enter  Confederation  until 

Macdonald  promised  to  build  a  -  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Macdonald  was  Prime  Minister  all  the  time  from  1867  until  his 
death.  (T  or  F?)  The  “National  Policy”  meant:  (a)  high  customs 
duties  on  foreign  goods  to  help  Canadian  factories;  ( b )  a  larger 
army;  (c)  the  building  of  more  railways.  Laurier  was  the  leader 

of  the -  party.  Canada  made  great  progress  while  Laurier 

was  Prime  Minister.  (T  or  F? )  Laurier  believed  that  Canada 
should:  (a)  take  orders  from  Britain;  ( b )  be  more  independent; 
(c)  join  the  United  States. 

7.  The  First  World  War  made  very  little  change  in  Canada’s 

position  as  a  colony.  (T  or  F? )  After  the  war  a  new  Prime  Minister 
came  into  office  who  was  to  govern  Canada  for  thirty  years.  (T  or 
F?)  His  name  was - .  During  his  term  of  office 
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Canada  became  more  dependent  on  Great  Britain.  (T  or  F?) 
During  the  i92o's,  Canada:  ( a )  became  wealthier,  ( b )  became 
poorer,  (c)  remained  the  same.  During  the  i93o's,  crops  in  Canada 

were  severely  damaged  by  -  and  trade  declined  due  to 

the  world-wide  — - .  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  be¬ 

come  firm  friends  in  the  20th  century.  (T  or  F?)  In  1931,  Canada 
became  a  member  of:  (a)  the  League  of  Nations;  ( b )  the  British 
Commonwealth;  (c)  the  United  Nations.  It  was  a  wise  policy  to 
let  dictators  like  Hitler  have  their  own  way  for  a  few  years.  (T  or  F? ) 
After  the  second  World  War,  Canada's  trade  became  (a)  much 
larger,  ( b )  larger,  (c)  smaller.  Canada  and  the  other  democracies 

are  giving  much  stronger  support  to  the - than 

they  gave  to  the  - - - . 

8.  For  a  young  nation,  Canada  has  a  good  record  of  achievement 
in  writing,  painting  and  science.  Give  the  name  of  a  poem,  book, 
picture  or  discovery  associated  with  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  Stephen  Leacock  (6)  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

(2)  Tom  Thomson  (7)  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 

(3)  Bliss  Carman  (8)  Dr.  William  Drummond 

(4)  Sir  Frederick  Banting  (9)  Sir  Charles  Saunders 

(5)  Emily  Carr  (10)  John  McCrae 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

‘ Projects  for  the  Chart  Maker  and  ^Artist 

1.  Construct  a  relief  map  of  Canada.  Draw  the  coast  lines, 
boundaries,  main  rivers  and  lakes  on  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard 
(about  20  inches  by  15  is  a  good  size).  Look  in  your  geography 
book,  atlas  or  encyclopedia  to  find  the  heights  of  mountains  and 
the  types  of  country  in  the  different  sections  of  Canada.  Then  use 
coloured  plasticene  to  make  the  mountains  and  rocky  places.  Other 
parts  of  the  map  may  be  painted  appropriate  colours  (yellow  for 
prairies,  green  for  forests,  etc.) 

2.  Make  a  trade  chart  showing  what  Canada  sells  to  other 
countries  and  what  she  buys  from  them.  See  a  recent  edition  of 
the  “Canada  Year  Book,”  or  “British  Empire”  by  Stephen  Leacock. 

T opics  for  T alks 

1.  “American  history  through  Canadian  eyes."  Imagine  that 
you  are  visiting  a  cousin  in  the  United  States.  When  you  go  with 
him  to  school,  the  teacher  asks  you  to  tell  the  class  how  Canada 
has  been  affected  by  the  things  Americans  have  done,  such  as  the 
Revolution,  War  of  1812,  Civil  War,  etc.  Prepare  a  talk  along  these 
lines.  See  Part  Four  of  this  book. 
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2.  “Canada’s  share  in  the  British  Commonwealth.”  Imagine 
that  you  are  touring  Australia  in  your  summer  holidays  (when  it 
is  winter  “down  under”).  Prepare  a  talk  such  as  you  might  give 
to  a  class  of  pupils  of  your  own  age,  telling  how  Canada  has 
helped  in  developing  the  Commonwealth.  See  “British  Empire,” 
by  Stephen  Leacock. 

3.  “The  future  of  Canada’s  northland.”  Prepare  a  talk  to  give 
to  a  group  of  British  tourists  who  want  to  know  if  the  barren  north 
will  be  of  any  use  to  Canadians.  Magazines  such  as  the  “Canadian 
Geographic”  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  “Beaver”  often  have 
valuable  articles  on  this  topic.  The  books  of  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson 
are  also  well  worth  consulting. 

e. Adventures  for  the  Almateur  <• Author 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  an  assistant  to  one  of  the  following 
men:  Champlain,  La  Salle,  Wolfe,  Macdonald,  Sir  Charles  Saunders. 
Choose  a  date  immediately  after  some  important  event  in  your 
master’s  life,  and  write  a  letter  to  your  parents  telling  how  you 
helped  him  to  gain  success. 

2.  Write  a  despatch  such  as  you  might  have  sent  to  your  editor 
if  you  had  been  a  newspaper  correspondent  travelling  with  the 
King  and  Queen  on  their  trip  across  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1939. 
Choose  some  interesting  historical  spot  for  your  location  and  work 
into  the  despatch  some  references  to  the  events  which  took  place  in 
former  days.  See  “The  Unknown  Country,”  by  Bruce  Hutchison. 
You  might  also  look  at  the  May  and  June,  1939,  files  of  your  local 
newspaper. 

Ideas  for  Tour  Little  Theatre 

1.  Organize  a  group  to  write  and  act  a  play  about  one  of  Fron- 
tenac’s  quarrels  with  Laval,  or  about  Robert  Gourlay’s  experiences, 
or  some  other  incident  in  the  story  of  Canada  which  interested  you. 

2.  Imagine  that  radio  had  been  invented  in  1874  and  that  a 
broadcast  was  being  made  of  the  departure  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  from  Dufferin,  Manitoba.  A  committee  should 
work  on  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  script.  You  will 
find  excellent  material  in  a  book  called  “The  Silent  Force”  by  T. 
Morris  Longstreth,  published  by  the  Century  Company.  There 
should  be  several  announcers  posted  along  the  route,  and  there 
should  be  interviews  not  only  with  the  commanders  but  with  typical 
members  of  the  force. 

Candidates  for  Tour  Allbum  of  Famous  Teofile 

Champlain,  Wolfe,  Lord  Selkirk,  Macdonald,  Laurier,  Sir 
Frederick  Banting,  Stephen  Leacock. 
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Choose  five  famous  people  in  all,  either  from  this  list,  or  from 
those  mentioned  elsewhere  in  your  text,  to  represent  Canadians  in 
your  Album. 


INTERESTING  READING  ABOUT  CANADA 

Burpee,  L.  J.  Historical  Atlas  for  Canada.  Many  special  maps  showing 
battles,  explorers’  routes,  population,  etc.  A  great  help  in  under¬ 
standing  Canada’s  story. 

Canada,  The  Official  Handbook  of  Present  Conditions  and  Recent 
Progress.  A  wealth  of  facts  about  our  country,  with  many  fine 
photographs.  Issued  annually  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Carr,  Emily.  The  Book  of  Small.  An  interesting  account  of  life  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.C.  in  its  early  days  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  little  girl. 

Hutchison,  Bruce.  The  Unknown  Country.  “No  one  knows  my  country, 
neither  the  stranger  nor  its  own  sons.” 

Jefferys,  C.  W.  Picture  Gallery  of  Canadian  History ,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
Cartier,  Champlain,  Brebeuf  ...  all  the  famous  men  of  Canadian 
history  are  drawn  with  a  wealth  of  fascinating  detail  by  Canada’s 
famous  historical  artist. 

Langton,  H.  H.  A  Gentlewoman  in  Upper  Canada.  Letters  from  Upper 
Canada  between  the  years  1833  -  1844  give  a  fascinating  account  of 
life  in  the  province  in  the  early  days  of  its  settlement. 

Laut,  Agnes.  Pathfinders  of  the  West.  “Fools,”  cried  Radisson,  “will  you 
fight  the  Iroquois  with  beaver  pelts?  We  fight  with  guns,  not  robes!” 

McWilliams,  Margaret.  Manitoba  Milestones.  “.  .  .  a  winter  of  great 
hardship,  having  to  go  in  search  of  the  buffalo  to  the  open  plains  in 
weather  thirty-five  to  forty  below  zero  .  .  .” 

- .  This  New  Canada.  A  study  of  the  background  and  growth  of 

Canada,  of  her  fitness  for  the  task  which  faces  her  in  the  modern 
world. 

Massey,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent.  On  Being  Canadian.  Essays  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Canadian,  formerly  our  country’s  representative  to  the 
United  States  who  in  1952  became  our  first  Canadian-born  Governor- 
General. 

Moodie,  Susanna.  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush.  Pioneer  life  in  Upper 
Canada.  “.  .  .  Moodie  fired — the  bear  retreated  up  the  clearing  with 
a  low  growl  .  .  .” 

Parkman,  F.  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World.  “.  .  .  the  drum  kept 
up  its  hollow  boom,  and  the  air  was  split  with  mingled  yells  .  .  .” 

Sissons,  C.  K.  John  Kerr.  An  exciting  story  of  life  on  the  prairies,  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  told  from  the  diaries  of  a 
young  man  who  was  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  sent  out  to  the 
Red  River  to  put  down  the  Rebellion  there. 

Stephen,  A.  M.  The  Voice  of  Ca7iada.  A  collection  of  poems  and  stories 
by  Canadian  authors. 

Wallace,  W.  S.  By  Star  and  Compass. 

Wetherell,  J.  E.  Three  Centuries  of  Canadian  Story.  Short,  colourful 
tales  of  men  and  events  in  our  country. 


PART  FOUR 


A  NATION  DEDICATED  TO  LIFE,  LIBERTY, 
AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 


1.  The  United  States  of  America  Finds  Wealth  in  its  Natural 

Resources  228 

2.  The  Thirteen  English  Colonies  230 

3.  The  Birth  of  the  United  States  of  America  239 

4.  A  Nation  Expands  Across  a  Continent  250 

5.  “This  Nation  Under  God  Shall  Have  a  New  Birth  of  Free¬ 

dom.” — Lincoln  262 

6.  Democracy  on  the  March  273 
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TART  FOUR 


T he  Qreat  Experiment 

The  building  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  character  of  its  people 
and  the  extent  of  its  natural  resources.  The  United  States  is  rich  in  both. 
Its  people  came  from  so  many  different  lands  that  the  country  has  been 
called  “the  melting  pot  of  nations. ”  These  people  had  many  different 
reasons  for  migrating  to  the  New  World.  Some  came  because  they  desired 
freedom  from  religious  and  political  persecution;  others  came  in  search  of 
gold,  trade,  or  land;  but  the  great  majority  looked  only  for  an  opportunity 
“to  make  good”  under  new  conditions.  America  came  to  be  another 
name  for  opportunity.  Europeans  brought  faith,  knowledge,  and  skill  to 
a  new  land,  and  these  qualities  developed  an  American  civilization 
founded  on  freedom.  No  single  idea  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  as  this  word  “Freedom.”  In  time  a  Revolutionary  War,  a  Civil 
War,  and  two  World  Wars  had  to  be  fought  to  preserve  it. 

Nature  was  generous  to  the  United  States.  Its  territory  lies  within 
the  most  favoured  region  in  the  New  World,  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Because  of  its  natural  resources  and.  industrious  people,  wealth  has  been 
produced  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  nation  has  the  highest  living 
standard  of  any  in  the  world. 

Study  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  refer  to  it  frequently  as  you 
read  this  story. 
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Chapter  i  —  The  United  States  of  America  Finds  Wealth  in  its 

Natural  Resources 


Canadians  and  Americans  have 
much  in  common.  The  unfortified 
boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  4,000  miles 
long,  but  most  Canadians  rarely 
think  of  it  as  a  boundary.  Canadi¬ 
ans  cross  this  border  freely,  for 
most  of  us  live  closer  to  the  United 
States  than  we  do  to  our  neighbour¬ 
ing  provinces.  We  inhabit  the  same 
continent  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  speak  the  same  lan¬ 
guage,  read  the  same  literature,  go 
to  the  same  movies,  and  listen  to 
the  same  radio  programmes.  All 
this  makes  us  talk  about  the  same 
things. 

Our  business  life  is  patterned  af¬ 
ter  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  many  Canadian  branches 
of  American  companies  here.  The 
Fathers  of  Confederation  borrowed 
from  the  American  system  and 
from  American  experience  when 
they  prepared  a  federal  form  of 
government  for  Canada. 

Extent  of  territory  and  physical 
features.  The  area  of  the  United 
States  is  3,000,000  square  miles.  If 
we  include  Alaska,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Russia  in  1867,  it  is 
3,600,000  square  miles.  This  is 
slightly  smaller  than  Europe,  and 
800,000  square  miles  smaller  than 
Canada.  The  distance  across  the 
country  is  approximately  3,000 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  ap¬ 
proximately  1,600  miles. 

The  country  has  two  great 
mountain  systems  near  the  coast¬ 
lines.  On  the  east  are  the  Appa¬ 


lachians,  which,  for  150  years, 
hemmed  the  colonists  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
until  gaps  or  passes  were  discovered 
through  which  entry  could  be  made 
into  the  interior.  The  Cordilleran 
Mountains  on  the  west  likewise 
created  problems  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  before  the 
Pacific  could  be  reached. 

On  the  map  you  will  see  these 
mountain  systems  and  the  rivers 
that  formed  passes  through  them. 
Notice  particularly  the  Hudson 
and  the  Potomac  Rivers  that  flow 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Columbia 
and  Colorado  Rivers  that  flow  into 
the  Pacific. 

Between  these  two  mountain 
systems  there  are  the  Great  Plains 
comprising  plateaux,  rolling  coun¬ 
try  and  prairies.  Most  of  this  area 
is  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River 
which  with  its  tributary  the  Mis¬ 
souri  forms  the  longest  river  in  the 
world,  approximately  4200  miles  in 
length. 

The  Ohio  and  its  tributary  the 
Tennessee  are  two  river  highways 
by  which  men  reached  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  Rio  Grande  forms  most 
of  the  boundary  with  Mexico. 
The  Platte  River,  tributary  of  the 
Missouri,  is  another  highway  to  the 
west. 

Influence  of  geography  on  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  geography  of  the  United 
States  has  determined  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  its  people.  A  coastline  of 
11,000  miles  has  given  the  people 
near  the  sea  a  source  of  livelihood 
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from  fishing,  shipbuilding,  and 
trade;  in  the  south  rich  land  at¬ 
tracted  large  populations;  settlers 
in  the  Appalachian  regions  found 
coal  from  which  tremendous  indus¬ 
trial  activity  developed.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  was  speeded  up  when  iron 
ore  was  discovered  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  brought  in 
barges  to  the  industrial  centres. 
The  people  in  the  middle  west  de¬ 
pended  upon  agriculture  for  their 
living  and  prosperity.  Tobacco  and 
cotton  were  grown  in  the  southern 
section,  corn  in  the  central  region, 
and  mixed  grains  in  the  north;  and 
the  western  foothills  supplied  graz¬ 
ing  lands  for  ranching. 

Men  were  first  attracted  to  the 
Cordilleran  area  by  gold  and  other 
mineral  wealth.  Later,  when  trans¬ 
portation  systems  linked  the  west 
with  the  treeless  plains,  the  demand 
for  lumber  created  an  important 
industry  in  the  Cordilleras.  Some 
folk  settled  in  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Cordilleras  and  engaged  in  fruit 
farming. 

The  United  States  is  an  industrial 
power.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  about  45  people  to  the  square 
mile,  in  contrast  to  740  in  England, 
or  3  in  Canada.  During  the  1860’s 
nine-tenths  of  the  American  people 
lived  outside  the  cities,  but  today 
more  than  one-half  are  city  dwell¬ 
ers,  and  80%  of  the  140,000,000 
population  live  in  the  industrialized 
sections  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  capital  of  the  United  States 
is  Washington  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  five  largest  cities 
are  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles.  Abu 
will  find  these  on  the  map. 
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In  the  northeast,  shoes,  woollen 
and  cotton  textiles,  clothing,  chem¬ 
icals,  and  electrical  goods  are  manu¬ 
factured.  Because  of  the  proximity 
of  coal  in  the  north  middle-west  we 
find  the  heavier  industries  manu¬ 
facturing  iron  and  steel  products. 
Pittsburgh  is  the  heart  of  the  coal 
mining  region  and  Detroit  is  the 
centre  of  the  automobile  industry. 
Chicago  is  the  key  distributing 
centre  for  the  flow  of  goods  into 
and  from  the  west.  Here,  too,  can 
be  found  the  world’s  largest  stock- 
yards  and  meat  packing  plants. 
Through  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Buffalo  flows  the  grain  of 
the  west  to  be  manufactured  into 
flour  or  shipped  to  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

In  recent  years  considerable  in¬ 
dustry  has  moved  to  the  south 
where  the  federal  government  has 
developed  power  projects  on  the 
Tennessee  River  as  a  means  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  industrialization  of  this 
area.  Here  cotton  textile  mills  and 
other  industries  dependent  on  the 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  south 
have  been  developed.  On  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  shipbuilding,  aeroplane 
manufacturing,  and  the  movie  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  added  to  the 
primary  industries  of  fishing,  fruit 
farming,  logging,  and  mining. 

The  United  States  produces 
80%  of  the  automobiles,  60%  of  the 
telephones,  and  60%  of  the  petro¬ 
leum  used  in  the  world  today.  In 
all,  our  neighbour  produces  about 
60%  of  the  world's  industrial  goods. 

This  tremendous  change  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial 
society  has  created  many  social 
problems. 
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Chapter  2  —  The  Thirteen  English  Colonies 


Trade  gives  England  supremacy  of 
the  sea.  In  the  16th  century  the 
English  seamen  set  out  to  destroy 
the  naval  power  of  Spain.  In  this 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  Tudor 
monarchs,  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII, 
and  Elizabeth.  England  needed 
trade  in  order  to  survive.  Spain 
had  become  wealthy  from  its  col¬ 
onies,  as  gold  and  silver  from 
America  were  valuable  metals  to 
have  for  the  payment  of  goods. 
These  Spain  controlled.  English 
trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe 
had  been  reduced  by  the  rise  of 
strong  states  and  empires.  Unable 
to  expand  on  the  continent,  the 
English  sought  trade  in  the  new 
lands  beyond  the  seas.  Companies 
were  formed  by  enterprising  mer¬ 
chants  to  whom  the  king  gave 
monopolies  of  trade  for  some  staple 
product.  The  activities  of  these 
companies  and  particularly  of  the 
English  seamen  angered  Spain,  at 
that  time  the  most  powerful  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  In  1588  Philip  II 
of  Spain  attempted  to  destroy 
England  by  invasion.  His  great 
Armada  was  defeated  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  ships  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  seamen.  The  defeat  of  the 
Armada  began  for  England  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  sea  which  it  kept  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years. 

The  first  colony  is  planted  in  the 
south.  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
profited  by  colonies.  Why  not  Eng¬ 
land?  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  the  first 
Englishmen  to  trv  to  found  col¬ 


onies  in  the  New  World.  Both  col¬ 
onies  were  failures.  Twenty  years 
later  a  group  of  London  merchants 
secured  from  James  I  the  right  to 
found  a  colony  in  the  region  where 
Raleigh  had  failed.  This  Virginia 
Company  established  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  settlement  in  America  on  a 
river  which  was  named  James,  in 
honour  of  the  King.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  called  Jamestown. 

From  this  date,  1607,  until  1732, 
twelve  additional  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  were  founded, 
reaching  from  French  Canada  to 
Spanish  Florida.  The  reasons  that 
led  to  the  founding  of  these  colonies 
were,  as  you  will  read,  different 
in  each  case.  Religious  motives 
brought  some  settlements  into 
being,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  money 
had  to  be  obtained  through  selling 
shares  in  companies  before  the  col¬ 
ony  could  be  successfully  launched. 

The  success  of  the  Virginia  col¬ 
ony  depended  much  upon  the 
leadership  of  a  remarkable  man, 
Captain  John  Smith.  Most  of  his 
colonists  were  gentlemen  adventur¬ 
ers  and  their  servants.  They  were 
little  prepared  to  meet  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  of  clearing  land 
in  a  wilderness  in  which  the  Indian 
lurked.  They  hoped  to  find  gold 
quickly  and  return  home,  as  the 
Spaniards  to  the  south  had  done. 
John  Smith,  however,  insisted  that 
only  hard  work  would  guarantee  a 
permanent  colony,  and  his  order 
of  “No  work — no  food1'  ensured  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 


English  Colonial  Settlements 
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From  the  Indians  the  colonists 
learned  of  tobacco  and  began  to 
cultivate  it  extensively.  Tobacco 
became  the  chief  article  of  export, 
with  the  Virginia  Company  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  monopoly  of  its  sale  in 
England. 

The  northern  colonies:  Massachus¬ 
etts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire.  In  1620  a  party  of 
102  Puritans  sailed  on  the  May¬ 
flower  from  Plymouth  in  England. 
They  were  destined  for  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  where  they  had  been 
promised  a  refuge  from  religious 
persecution.  The  Mayflower  lost 
its  course  and  the  settlers  landed 
at  Cape  Cod.  Before  disembark¬ 
ing  they  entered  into  an  Agreement. 
Th  is  document  signed  by  the  set¬ 
tlers  was  the  first  written  plan  for 
a  self-governing  community  in  the 
New  World,  and  was  known  as  the 
Mayflower  Compact. 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten  .  .  . 
haveing  undertaken,  for  ye  glorie  of  God 
and  advancemente  of  ye  Christian  faith, 
and  honour  of  our  king  and  countree,  a 
voyage  to  plante  ye  first  colonie  in  ye 
northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these 
presents  solemnly  and  mutually  in  ye 
presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  togeather  into  a  civill 
body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and 
preservation  and  furtherance  of  ye  ends 
aforesaid;  and  by  vertue  hereof  to  enacte, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equall 
lawes,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meete  and  convenient  for  ye 
general  good  of  ye  colonie,  unto  which  we 
promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 

The  first  settlement  of  these  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers,  as  they  have  come 
to  be  called,  was  named  Plymouth. 
During  the  first  year  they  suffered 
many  hardships  and  half  of  the 


colonists  died.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Indians  they  learned  to 
cultivate  corn  and  hunt  wild  game, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
between  the  Pdgrims  and  Indians 
which  was  kept  for  many  years. 
When  the  first  harvest  was  reaped 
the  crop  was  so  plentiful  that  the 
Indians  and  Pilgrims  together  gave 
thanks  to  God.  Thus  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  celebrated 
in  America. 

In  the  summer  of  1630,  another 
party  of  1,000  Puritans  arrived  at 
Boston,  to  be  followed  by  Baptists 
and  Quakers. 

The  Puritans  sought  freedom  for 
their  faith,  but  denied  it  to  others. 
Roger  Williams,  a  Baptist  minister, 
believed  every  man  had  a  right  to 
worship  God  as  he  pleased,  and 
because  of  this  view  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  colony.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  and  a  new  settlement 
was  carved  out  of  Massachusetts, 
which  became  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  Here  political  and  religious 
freedom  were  not  only  preached 
but  practised,  and  Rhode  Island 
became  a  haven  for  the  persecuted. 

Settlers  in  search  of  better  land 
left  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
and  founded  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut.  The  latter  had  as  its 
leader  another  minister,  Thomas 
Hooker,  who  disliked  the  intoler¬ 
ance  of  Puritan  government  and 
quarrelled  with  the  governor.  In 
the  colony  of  Connecticut  he  af¬ 
firmed  the  principle  that  “in  mat¬ 
ters  that  concern  the  common  good, 
a  general  council  chosen  by  all  to 
transact  business  which  concerns 
all — I  consider  most  suitable  to 
rule,  and  most  safe.” 
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Brown  Brothers 


First  Sunday  in  America 

Church-going  was  dangerous  in  the  early  days  of  the  Puritans  in  America.  Notice  the 
armed  men  and  the  sentry. 


The  middle  colonies:  New  York, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
Because  its  people  have  been  drawn 
from  all  races  and  all  lands  the 
United  States  of  America  is  often 
called  “the  melting  pot  of  nations.” 
This  was  true  even  of  the  colonial 
period. 

Other  nations  besides  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  established  colonies  in  the 
New  World.  The  Dutch  had 
claimed  the  Hudson  River  valley, 
basing  their  claim  on  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  an  English  navigator,  Hen¬ 


ry  Hudson,  in  the  service  of  Hol¬ 
land.  A  colony.  New  Amsterdam, 
was  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  Manhattan  Island,  which 
had  been  bought  from  the  Indians 
for  a  few  beads. 

Further  south  Swedish  and  Fin¬ 
nish  colonists  had  established  a 
home  on  the  Delaware  River.  This 
colony  was  absorbed  by  New  Am¬ 
sterdam.  In  1664,  because  of  hos¬ 
tility  between  England  and  Holland 
over  trade,  English  ships  captured 
the  Dutch  colony  without  difficul- 
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ty.  I  he  colony  was  then  given  to 
James,  Duke  of  York,  brother  of 
Charles  II,  and  renamed  New  York. 

The  colony  of  New  Jersey  was 
created  by  James  II  out  of  his 
private  holding  of  New  York.  It 
was  given  bv  him  to  a  group  of 
noblemen.  In  1702,  however,  it 
again  came  into  possession  of  the 
Crown. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of 
Pennsylvania  is  very  interesting.  A 
land  grant  in  the  New  World  was 
made  by  Charles  II  to  William 
Penn,  an  Admiral  in  the  King’s 
Navy,  in  payment  of  a  debt.  On 
the  death  of  the  elder  Penn,  the 
land  was  inherited  by  his  son  Wil¬ 
liam.  This  young  man  was  a  student 
at  Oxford.  He  became  interested  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
and  because  of  his  interest  in  this 
religious  body  he  was  expelled  from 
Oxford.  The  Ouakers  believed  in 
plain  living,  both  in  habits  and 
dress.  They  condemned  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes,  and 
were  always  active  in  peace  move¬ 
ments.  Penn  decided  to  found  a 
colony  in  America  for  the  Quakers. 
The  first  settlement  was  called 
Philadelphia,  meaning  “Brotherly 
Love. 

Large  numbers  of  German  Men- 
nonites  and  English  Baptists  set¬ 
tled  in  Pennsylvania,  for  Penn 
promised  religious  freedom  to  all 
sects.  He  stated  that: 

All  persons  living  in  this  province  who 
acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  God  to  be 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and 
that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience 
to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society, 
^hall  in  no  way  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practice. 


William  Penn  is  also  credited 
with  having  outlawed  slavery  from 
his  colony,  and  having  dealt  fairly 
with  the  Indians. 

More  colonies  are  planted  in  the 
south:  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Mary¬ 
land  was  founded  in  1634  as  a 
refuge  for  Catholics.  A  grant  of 
land  was  made  to  Lord  Baltimore 
and  his  heirs.  This  family  granted 
religious  freedom  to  all  settlers  and 
in  a  short  time  Protestants  out¬ 
numbered  Catholics. 

The  success  of  the  Virginia  col¬ 
ony  encouraged  expansion  south¬ 
ward  into  new  areas.  Charles  II, 
in  1 663,  granted  land  to  eight  lords, 
who  formed  the  colony  of  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  1729  Carolina  was  divided 
into  two  separate  colonies,  North 
and  South  Carolina. 

Georgia,  the  last  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies,  was  founded  in 
1732,  and  differed  from  the  other 
colonies  in  its  origin.  James  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  an  influential  man,  dis¬ 
liked  the  abuse  and  mistreatment 
of  prisoners  in  the  Old  World.  He 
petitioned  George  II  for  permission 
to  found  a  colony  south  of  the 
Carolinas  in  which  prisoners  should 
be  able  to  acquire  land,  and  by 
thrift  and  industry  prove  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  freedom.  More¬ 
over,  the  colony  would  serve  as  a 
buffer  region  between  the  Carolinas 
and  the  Spanish  territory  of  Flori¬ 
da. 

Industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
grow.  As  each  settlement  became 
established,  geography  determined 
the  occupation  of  its  people.  In 
the  north  farms  were  small  because 
good  land  was  scarce.  The  rocky 
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H  ENRY  H  UDSON  ON  THE  H  udson  River 


Brown  Brothers 


Hud  son  was  an  Englishman  but  he  was  sailing  in  the  service  of  Holland  when  he 
discovered  the  Hudson  River.  In  a  later  journey  in  the  service  of  England  he 
discovered  the  great  bay  in  Canada  which  bears  his  name. 


formation  and  heavily  timbered 
land  compelled  the  settlers  to  make 
their  livelihood  from  the  fur  trade 
and  fishing  industries  as  well  as 
from  the  land.  At  a  later  period 
ships  were  built  to  carry  fish  and 
staves  for  barrels  to  the  West  Indies 
in  exchange  for  tropical  products; 
or  furs  and  lumber  to  England  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 
Shipbuilding  became  so  great  an 
industry  in  the  northern  colonies 
that  English  builders  complained 
of  the  colonial  competition. 

The  middle  colonies  were  the 
first  bread  baskets  of  the  New 
World.  Here  the  climate  and  soil 


made  the  growing  of  cereals  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  Philadelphia  became 
the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce 
on  the  Atlantic,  closely  followed  by 
New  York  on  the  Hudson.  As  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  developed  westward 
coal  mining  stimulated  the  growth 
of  manufacturing. 

o 

The  southern  colonies  from 
Maryland  to  Georgia  drew  the  bulk 
of  their  wealth  from  agricultural 
products.  Many  foods  were  grown 
for  home  use.  Tobacco,  rice,  and 
indigo  for  dye  were  the  principal 
commodities  for  export.  A  man’s 
we  a  1th  was  measured  in  terms  of 
land,  thus  great  plantations  of 
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many  hundreds  of  acres  were  com¬ 
mon.  To  work  these  plantations 
many  labourers  were  required.  The 
need  for  labourers  was  first  sup¬ 
plied  by  “indentured  servants,” 
immigrants  whose  passage  to  the 
colony  was  paid  by  the  planter  on 
condition  that  they  would  serve 
their  master  for  a  period  of  years. 
These  people  were  generally  evict¬ 
ed  tenant  farmers,  or  unemployed 
labourers  from  the  Old  World. 

The  importation  of  slaves  was 
started  in  1619  to  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  cheap  labour.  All  the 
colonies  permitted  its  practice,  but 
in  the  south  slaves  were  considered 
a  necessity. 

In  commerce  and  trade  the  nor¬ 
thern  colonies  made  much  greater 
progress  than  the  southern  colonies. 
Companies  had  to  be  formed  to  de¬ 
velop  those  enterprises  that  private 
wealth  could  not  undertake.  The 
result  was  that  in  time  the  south¬ 
ern  colonies  became  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  north  for 
manufactured  goods. 

Travel,  roads  and  mail.  In  the 
early  years  of  colonial  life  a  man 
thought  twice  before  he  took  a 
trip,  and  only  necessity  compelled 
him  to  travel.  People  on  the  coast 
used  sailing  vessels,  and  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  a  destination  depended  on 
favourable  winds. 

Gradually  a  few  roads  were  made 
over  Indian  trails  and  the  stage 
coach  appeared,  but  the  roads  were 
bad,  and  passengers  were  often 
obliged  to  work  their  way  to  a  des¬ 
tination  by  helping  to  get  the  coach 
out  of  endless  mud  holes.  In  1756 
a  journey  from  New  Y>rk  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles, 


required  three  full  days’  travel. 

The  cost  of  carrying  mail  was  so 
great  that  few  letters  were  written, 
and  rarely  prepaid  because  of  the 
risk  of  loss.  People  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  preferred  to  be  thought 
about  rather  than  written  to.  Some 
improvement  was  made  when  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  became  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  of  the  colonies  in  1763. 
He  divided  the  country  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  sent  postriders  from 
town  to  town.  These  carried  the 
mail  on  horseback  in  their  saddle¬ 
bags. 

Churches  and  schools  build  charac¬ 
ter.  In  most  early  New  England 
colonies,  for  example  Rhode  Island, 
the  Puritan  churches  regulated  the 
lives  of  the  people.  Attendance 
at  church  was  compulsory,  and  be¬ 
haviour  was  closely  watched.  There 
were  numerous  methods  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  those  who  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  rules  of  the  church  and 
the  community.  Whipping,  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  banishment  were 
common  penalties,  while  a  per¬ 
sistent  offender  might  have  his  ears 
cut  off  or  even  be  hanged.  As 
towns  grew,  the  terror  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  the  danger  from  the 
Indians  became  less,  the  influence 
of  the  Church  grew  less  and  the 
penalties  for  offences  were  reduced. 
In  the  preacher’s  place  the  lawyer 
emerged  to  take  care  of  the  many 
problems  which  a  scramble  for 
wealth  in  the  New  World  created. 
The  influence  of  the  lawyer  in  the 
community  gave  him  leadership  in 
matters  of  government. 

Schools  were  organized  first  by 
the  Puritans  in  Massachusetts.  In¬ 
struction  at  public  expense  devel- 
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Western  Stagecoach 


From  Ewing  Galloway 


The  stagecoach  was  an  important  means  of  transportation  in  the  United  States  from  the 
time  the  first  colonial  settlements  built  roads. 


oped  as  early  as  1635  in  Boston. 
Later  the  system  in  Massachusetts 
became  the  pattern  in  other  col¬ 
onies.  Schools  were  scarce  in  the 
south  because  distances  were  great 
and  towns  few.  The  wealthier  fam¬ 
ilies  had  private  teachers.  Educa¬ 
tion  was  not  considered  necessary 
for  slaves  and  servants  who  were 
employed  at  manual  labour  on  the 
land.  To  this  day  there  are  more 
people  in  the  south  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  than  in  the  north. 

In  1639  a  Puritan  college  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  received  a  large  money 
gift  from  Rev.  John  Harvard.  This 
institution  became  known  as  Har¬ 
vard  University,  the  first  English 


centre  of  higher  education  in  the 
New  World.  By  1764  five  colleges 
and  seventeen  libraries  had  been 
established.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  colonies,  college  attendance  was 
limited  to  those  of  wealth  and  the 
proper  form  of  religion.  In  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  New  World, 
however,  the  narrow  selection  of 
students  soon  disappeared. 

Homes  and  home  life  in  the  colonies 
varied  with  circumstances.  Few  col¬ 
onists  were  wealthy,  and  the  great 
majority  of  people  lived  simply.  In 
the  country,  farm  houses  were  built 
of  heavy  timber.  Practically  every 
home  had  an  open  fireplace  with  a 
large  chimney.  In  the  larger  towns 
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and  plantations  considerable  lux¬ 
ury  could  be  found.  The  successful 
merchants  and  planters  displayed 
their  wealth  by  building  stately 
mansions  containing  imported  fur¬ 
niture  and  costly  silver  plate. 

In  the  country  people  seldom 
visited  stores.  The  farmer  raised  his 
own  food,  and  the  sheep  furnished 
wool  which  was  spun  into  yarn  and 
woven  into  cloth  by  the  women. 
The  men  wore  buckskin  jackets 
and  knee  breeches.  In  the  city, 
however,  dress  was  much  more 
elaborate.  Ladies  wore  gowns  of 
brocade  and  rich  silk.  They  pow¬ 
dered  their  hair  and  generally 
copied  the  ways  of  wealthy  people 
in  the  homeland.  Gentlemen  wore 
three-cornered  cocked  hats,  long 
velvet  coats  with  lace  ruffles  at 
their  wrists,  knee  breeches,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  silver 
buckles.  They  kept  their  hair  long, 
powdered  it  white,  and  tied  it  back 
in  a  twist  with  a  black  silk  ribbon. 

Books  and  newspapers.  The  first 
newspaper,  The  Boston  News- 
Letter ,  appeared  in  Boston  in  1704, 
and  before  long  other  towns  had 
weekly  papers.  In  these  were  dis¬ 
cussed  local  problems  and  these 
discussions  contributed  much  to 
ideas  of  self-government.  Benjamin 
Franklin  for  many  years  published 
Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  were  printed  each 
year.  In  these  could  be  found  much 
wisdom  and  wit  which  appealed  to 
a  hard  working  people.  Many  of 
the  proverbs  of  our  present  day 
owe  their  origin  to  Benjamin 
Franklin:  “Heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,”  “Lost  time  is 
never  found  again,”  “A  word  to 


the  wise  is  enough.” 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution 
Thomas  Paine  wrote  a  pamphlet 
called  “Common  Sense”  of  which 
more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold. 
This  supplied  many  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.  The  pamphlet  was  widely 
read  by  those  who  took  their  poli¬ 
tics  seriously. 

Colonial  government.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  each  of  the 
colonies  had  its  own  history  of 
government.  The  powers  which 
each  colony  had  received  from 
the  Crown  were  subject  to  many 
changes  as  new  conditions  and 
problems  emerged.  Some  had  re¬ 
ceived  charters  in  which  the  col¬ 
ony  was  given  a  great  deal  of  self- 
government.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  the  northern  Puritan  col¬ 
onies.  Other  colonies  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  great  land-owners 
who  had  the  right  to  appoint  the 
governor.  These  in  time  surren¬ 
dered  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the 
governor  was  elected  by  the  people. 
In  the  remaining  colonies  the  king 
reserved  the  right  of  appointment. 
The  governor  was  assisted  by  a 
council  appointed  by  the  king.  All 
the  colonies  had  representative 
assemblies  elected  by  the  voters, 
who  made  the  laws  and  fixed  the 
amount  of  taxes,  in  all  matters  that 
concerned  internal  affairs.  Town 
and  country  meetings  were  held  to 
discuss  public  questions,  and  the 
right  to  vote  was  enjoyed  by  prop¬ 
erty  owners.  These  were  more 
numerous  than  in  England,  for  in 
the  New  World  land  was  plentiful 
and  cheap.  This  right  of  a  people 
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to  self-government  was  part  of  the 
English  tradition,  and  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  inheritance  of  the  majority  of 
the  colonists. 

The  king  had  the  right  to  dis¬ 
allow  laws  passed  in  the  colonies 
but  rarely  did  so,  because  most 
problems  of  government  were 
purely  local.  When  King  George 
III  did  attempt  to  enforce  his  will 
upon  his  people  the  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  established  by  the  free¬ 
dom  they  enjoyed  in  the  New 
World,  resulted  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

Population  in  the  colonies.  In  1640 
the  population  of  the  colonies  was 
only  25,000.  By  1713  the  number 
was  250,000.  During  the  next  fifty 
years  it  increased  to  1,500,000.  Of 
this  number  nearly  300,000  were 
Negro  slaves  in  the  southern  col¬ 
onies.  In  the  twenty  years  after 
1760  the  population  jumped  to 
3 ,000,000. 

England’s  war  with  France  helped 
to  unite  the  colonies.  As  we  have  read 
in  the  story  of  Canada,  Samuel  de 
Champlain  founded  the  first  im¬ 
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portant  French  settlement  in  North 
America  at  Quebec  in  1608.  French 
missionaries,  anxious  to  convert 
the  Indians,  and  French  fur  traders, 
wishing  to  expand  their  enterprise, 
gradually  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  continent.  By  1750  a  system  of 
French  trading  posts  and  missions 
reached  from  Quebec  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Clashes 
between  the  French  and  their  In¬ 
dian  allies  and  the  settlers  in  the 
northern  colonies  were  frequent.  It 
was  the  d  anger  from  these  clashes 
that  compelled  the  colonies  to  work 
together  for  protection.  In  1754  a 
Congress  was  held  at  Albany  in 
which  a  plan  of  union  was  proposed 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  plan 
failed  because  only  five  colonies 
were  represented,  but  it  was  an 
important  step  in  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  union.  The  colonies, 
through  the  part  they  played  in 
England’s  war  with  France,  gained 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  and  manage  their 
own  affairs.  That  confidence  was 
to  serve  them  well  in  the  future. 


Chapter  3  —  The  Birth  of  the  United  States  of  America 


Colonial  system  tightened.  The  war 
which  resulted  in  the  French  be¬ 
ing  driven  from  North  America  is 
known  in  Canadian  history  as  the 
Seven  Wars’  War  and  in  American 
history  as  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  At  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Wars’  War  Great  Britain  found 
herself  in  possession  of  a  vast 
empire.  To  bind  this  empire  to¬ 
gether  more  tightly,  the  British 


government  planned  to  exercise  a 
greater  degree  of  control  from  Lon¬ 
don  than  it  had  done  before.  The 
government  in  London  had  the  idea 
that  colonies  existed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  country.  The  col¬ 
onies  were  to  supply  Britain  with 
raw  products,  and  were  to  buy 
finished  products  from  Britain  in 
return. 

Shipping  and  commerce  were 
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controlled  by  the  Navigation  Acts 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
These  compelled  the  colonies  to 
transport  their  goods  in  British 
ships.  The  Acts  were  tolerated 
by  the  colonists  because  they  had 
not  been  enforced.  When  measures 
were  taken  after  1763  that  com¬ 
pelled  the  colonies  to  obey  the 
navigation  laws,  the  colonists  ques¬ 
tioned  Britain’s  authority  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  their  right  to  trade  freely 
with  other  powers.  Smuggling,  in 
defiance  of  the  laws,  became  very 
common. 

In  1763  Britain  passed  the  Stamp 
Act  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  the  wars 
which  England  had  waged  at  least 
in  part  for  the  protection  of  the 
colonies.  The  colonists  refused  to 
pay  this  tax.  They  believed  that 
the  king  had  no  right  to  collect 
money  except  by  consent  of  the 
people’s  representatives  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  colonies  had  no  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  To  them  taxation  without 
representation  meant  tyranny.  So 
much  opposition  developed  toward 
Great  Britain  that  Samuel  Adams 
of  Boston  suggested  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  other  colonies  be  in¬ 
vited  to  New  York  to  discuss  the 
differences  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  These  representatives  met  in 
1765  and  petitioned  the  British 
government  to  repeal  the  tax.  This 
was  done,  but  another  Act  was 


passed  asserting  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  tax  the  colonies  “in  all 
cases  whatsoever.” 

In  1767  the  British  Parliament 
levied  a  tax  on  glass,  paper,  paints 
and  tea.  The  colonists  on  hearing 
this  news  bound  themselves  “to  eat 
nothing,  drink  nothing  and  wear 
nothing”  brought  in  from  Great 
Britain  until  all  English  duties  were 
removed.  This  boycott  resulted  in 
all  taxes  being  repealed  except  that 
on  tea.  Three  ships  loaded  with 
tea  docked  at  Boston  harbour.  The 
colonists  refused  to  unload  the 
cargoes.  When  the  royal  governor 
ordered  the  ships’  captains  to  put 
the  tea  ashore,  a  company  of  Bos¬ 
ton  citizens  disguised  as  Indians 
dumped  the  tea  into  the  ocean. 

To  punish  the  colonists  for  this 
defiance,  the  British  Parliament 
passed  five  more  Acts  which  the 
colonists  named  the  Intolerable 
Acts.  One  of  these  Acts  closed 
Boston  harbour.  Another  dissolved 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  gave  all  the  power 
to  the  Crown,  which  governed 
through  the  military.  A  third  Act 
gave  the  Crown  the  right  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  England  for  trial  any  military 
or  government  official  charged  with 
an  offence  within  the  colonies.  The 
Quartering  Act  compelled  subjects 
in  the  colonies  to  provide  billets  for 
English  soldiers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Quebec  Act,  which  gave  to 


Monday  Morning,  December  27,  1773. 

THE  Tea-Ship  being  arrived,  every  Inhabitant  who  wifhes 
to  preferve  the  Liberty  of  America,  is  defired  to  meet  at 
the  State-House,  This  Morning,  precifely  at  TEN  o’Ciock,  to 
advife  what  is  belt  to  be. done  on  this  alarming  Crifis. 


A  Call  to  Action 
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Canada  the  area  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  was 
passed.  This  angered  the  colonists 
because  it  transferred  land  to  Can¬ 
ada  which  they  considered  theirs. 
The  Act  also  set  up  for  Canada  a 
government  by  appointed  governor 
and  council,  which  alarmed  the 
colonists. 

The  colonists  had  some  friends  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Not  all  the 
members  of  the  British  Parliament 
were  in  favour  of  the  king’s  policy. 
William  Pitt  the  elder,  Edmund 
Burke,  and  John  Wilkes  all  tried  to 
advise  the  government  against 
policies  that  were  destroying  the 
loyalty  of  the  colonies.  George  III, 
however,  and  his  chief  minister, 
George  Grenville,  together  with  the 
majority  of  Parliament,  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  1774. 
Samuel  Adams  of  Boston  had  been 
most  active  in  stirring  up  the  col¬ 
onists  against  Great  Britain.  He 
formed  Committees  of  Correspon¬ 
dence,  through  which  leaders  in  the 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  col¬ 
onies  were  secretly  informed  of 
events.  Soon  a  call  for  a  general 
congress  went  out  and  in  1774  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  but  one  of  the 
colonies  met  at  Philadelphia.  This 
came  to  be  known  as  the  First 
Continental  Congress. 

The  delegates  to  this  Congress 
petitioned  the  British  Parliament 
to  repeal  the  harsh  Acts,  and  af¬ 
firmed  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
which  stated  that  the  “inhabitants 
of  the  English  Colonies  in  North 
America  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty 


and  property,  and  they  never  have 
ceded  these  to  any  power  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  without  their  consent.” 
King  George  III  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  repeal  the  Acts, 
and  ignored  the  Declaration  of 
Rights. 

Few  people  wanted  war  but  pre¬ 
cautions  were  being  taken  within 
the  colonies  in  case  of  trouble.  In 
Massachusetts,  a  government  in¬ 
dependent  of  British  military  rule 
was  set  up  with  John  Hancock  at 
its  head.  A  secret  society  called 
Sons  of  Liberty,  organized  pre¬ 
viously  to  watch  the  activities  of 
British  soldiers,  again  became  ac¬ 
tive.  A  military  force  was  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  a 
part  of  which  was  made  up  of 
minutemen,  soldiers  ready  to  march 
or  fight  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  war  began  when  General 
Gage  of  the  British  army  at  Boston 
determined  to  arrest  John  Hancock 
and  Samuel  Adams  at  Lexington. 
These  two  gentlemen  were  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia  for  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  Minuteman  Paul  Revere, 
warned  of  the  British  plan  by  a 
lantern  hung  in  a  Boston  church, 
made  his  famous  ride  to  Lexington 
warning  the  countryside.  When  a 
British  force  arrived  at  Lexington 
the  next  morning  Hancock  and 
Adams  had  been  gone  for  hours.  A 
skirmish  took  place  and  eight  patri¬ 
ots  were  killed.  The  red-coats  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Concord,  where  the 
colonists  had  stored  ammunition. 
Here  the  British  soldiers  met  a 
severe  reverse. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress 
1775.  War  had  begun.  Massachusetts 
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Culver  Service 


The  Father  of  His  Country 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Contin¬ 
ental  armies  and  later  as  President,  George 
Washington  played  a  principal  role  in  the 
founding  of  the  nation. 

asked  Congress  for  a  commander  in 
chief  “for  the  defence  and  rights 
of  America.”  This  post  was  given 
to  George  Washington  who  had 
served  with  the  British  in  the  wars 
against  France.  A  gentleman  of 
Virginia,  who  had  lived  the  hard 
life  of  the  frontier  and  had  suffered 
the  dangers  of  the  Indian  wars, 
Washington  brought  to  his  new 
task  qualities  of  modesty,  courage 
and  lightheartedness. 

No  escape  from  the  difficulties 
with  Great  Britain  seemed  possible 
except  by  a  complete  break  with 
the  mother  country.  A  famous  reso¬ 
lution,  moved  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  ran 
as  follows:  “Resolved  that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  states;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  alle¬ 


giance  to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connection  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved.” 

This  resolution  was  debated  at 
length.  Some  colonies  hesitated  to 
declare  for  independence.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the 
Congress  to  prepare  a  document 
which  should  make  known  to  the 
world  the  reasons  why  the  colonists 
sought  independence.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  committee,  wrote  the  docu¬ 
ment.  From  this  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  born  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Here  are  four  terms  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence: 

1.  All  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 

2.  The  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  man  by  any  power. 

3.  Government  rests  upon  consent  of  the 
governed. 

4.  When  a  government  fails  to  guarantee 
these  rights  then  “it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter,  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  or¬ 
ganizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.” 

The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
Congress  on  July  4th,  1776.  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day,  July  4th,  is  always 
celebrated  as  a  national  holiday  in 
the  United  States. 

Comparative  strength  of  the  two 
sides  in  the  struggle.  A  new  nation 
was  born,  but  could  it  survive? 
The  United  States  had  a  population 
of  only  3,000,000  of  whom  500,000 
were  slaves.  It  lacked  a  navy  and 
a  regular  army,  and  was  obliged 
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to  depend  upon  the  separate  states 
for  the  raising  of  troops.  Congress 
asked  for  80,000  men  but  only 
35,000  were  recruited;  further  it 
had  no  satisfactory  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  to  wage  effective  war. 
Many  of  the  colonists,  too,  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  British  cause. 
These  fought  on  the  British  side 
and  after  the  war,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen,  many  of  them  came  to 
Canada. 

Great  Britain’s  population  at 
this  time  was  about  10,000,000.  She 
possessed  large  manufacturing  re¬ 
sources  and  efficient  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  money.  As  a  single  power 
Great  Britain  had  the  strongest 
navy  in  Europe,  but  the  army 
dispatched  to  America  numbered 
only  40,000  of  which  a  large  per¬ 
centage  were  German  professional 
soldiers. 

The  course  of  the  war.  Although 
the  war  started  at  Lexington  the 
fighting  took  place  from  Quebec  to 
Georgia.  Most  of  the  major  battles 
were  fought  close  to  the  sea  because 
here  the  British  navy  was  effective. 
Two  Continental  armies  were  sent 
to  conquer  Canada,  for  Congress 
rightly  feared  that  the  British 
would  send  an  expedition  from  the 
north  to  make  war  on  the  colonies. 
One  army  under  Montgomery  cap¬ 
tured  Montreal,  then  joined  the 
second  army  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Quebec.  This  failed  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canada  was  abandoned. 

An  attempt  to  drive  the  British 
from  Boston  resulted  in  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  1775.  Neither  side 
gained  a  decision.  A  year  later 
Washington,  by  the  skilful  placing 
of  cannon,  compelled  the  Crown 
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forces  to  withdraw  by  sea.  Things 
became  serious  for  the  Americans 
when  a  British  combined  opera¬ 
tions  of  army  and  navy  captured 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  a 
move  to  divide  the  colonies  by  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  centre.  This  suc¬ 
cess  made  the  years  1 776  and  1777 
a  most  critical  period  for  the  col¬ 
onies.  Washington’s  faith  and  cour¬ 
age,  however,  led  him  to  reorganize 
his  army  for  an  offensive. 

The  late  months  of  1 777  saw  a 
turning  point  in  the  war.  A 
complete  British  army  sent  from 
Canada,  with  all  its  cannon  and 
supplies,  was  captured  at  Saratoga 
on  the  Hudson  River  by  a  Conti¬ 
nental  army  under  General  Gates. 
This  victory  gave  the  army  sup¬ 
plies  which  it  sorely  needed. 

The  rebellious  colonies  were  not 
alone  in  their  struggle.  Holland, 
Spain  and  France,  all  bitter  rivals 
of  Britain,  made  loans  and  sent 
supplies  to  the  Congress  armies. 
Once  the  Americans  had  proved 
that  they  could  win  victories  France 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  them, 
and  a  short  time  later  Holland  and 
Spain  declared  war  on  England. 
In  1781  a  British  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  defeated  at  Aork- 
town,  Virginia,  by  the  combined 
operations  of  a  French  fleet  and  an 
American  army.  This  disaster,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fear  of  a  prolonged 
struggle  with  her  continental  neigh¬ 
bours,  made  England  decide  to 
abandon  the  struggle. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783.  Congress 
appointed  five  commissioners  to 
draw  up  terms  for  peace.  Three  of 
these  men  met  in  Paris  in  1782  and 
in  1783.  The  treaty  was  signed 
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which  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
republic.  Its  territory  was  to  extend 
north  to  Canada,  west  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  south  to  Florida.  Spain 
held  Florida  and  the  land  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  boundary  with 
Canada  was  not  clearly  defined, 
and  this  became  the  cause  of  later 
friction  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Canada  had  no 
voice  in  the  final  settlement  be¬ 
cause  she  was  still  a  colony. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
revolution  was  the  work  of  the 
Continental  Congress  which  had 
no  more  power  than  the  separate 
states  were  prepared  to  give  it.  The 
colonies  had  struggled  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  When  this  was  gained  each 
state  considered  itself  sovereign, 
and  had  little  desire  to  erect  a  cen¬ 
tral  government  which  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights  of  the  separate 
states.  To  guarantee  state  rights, 
Congress  had  drawn  up  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  This  document 
was  approved  by  the  separate 
states  and  came  into  effect  in  1781. 
During  the  next  eight  years  so 
many  problems  emerged  that  the 
League  of  Friendship,  established 
under  the  Articles,  was  unable  to 
solve  them. 

Government,  to  be  effective, 
must  have  three  functions.  The  first 
we  call  the  legislative,  the  power  to 
make  laws.  This  power,  in  demo¬ 
cratic  societies,  is  exercised  by  the 
people’s  representatives.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  executive  function  that 
carries  out  the  law.  This  is  exercised 
by  a  Cabinet.  The  third  function  is 
the  judiciary,  which  interprets  the 


laws  and  sees  that  justice  is  given. 
This  is  undertaken  by  the  law 
courts. 

Under  the  League  of  Friendship 
these  functions  of  government  were 
lacking.  The  laws  were  made  by  a 
Congress  representing  the  separate 
states.  Each  state  had  only  one 
vote,  no  matter  what  its  size  or 
population  was.  If  nine  states 
agreed,  laws  could  be  passed,  but 
since  a  great  deal  of  jealousy 
existed  among  them,  laws  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  were  seldom  passed. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  did 
not  provide  for  a  president,  execu¬ 
tive,  or  central  court  of  law.  The 
work  of  government  when  Con¬ 
gress  was  not  in  session  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  committee  with  no 
power  to  act.  Congress  could  not 
levy  taxes.  It  must  ask  the  states 
for  revenue,  and  if  they  refused 
there  was  no  power  to  compel  them 
to  pay.  Congress  could  not  con¬ 
trol  commerce.  Each  state  made 
its  own  laws  about  imports,  exports 
and  duties,  not  only  with  neigh¬ 
bouring  states,  but  with  foreign 
countries.  Congress  had  an  army 
but  had  no  power  to  raise  revenue 
to  maintain  it. 

With  so  little  power,  Congress 
could  not  solve  the  problems  that 
faced  it  at  the  close  of  the  war.  All 
the  states,  as  well  as  Congress,  had 
contracted  large  debts  during  the 
conflict.  Taxation  was  heavy.  In 
Massachusetts,  farmers  under  the 
leadership  of  Daniel  Shays  refused 
to  pay  taxes  and  rebelled  against 
the  state  government.  So  much 
paper  money  had  been  issued  by 
the  Continental  Congress  that  it 
had  lost  all  real  value  and  the 
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saying,  “It  is  not  worth  a  conti¬ 
nental,”  had  its  origin  during  this 
period. 

The  states  quarrelled  over  the 
lands  that  were  being  opened  in  the 
west.  The  small  states  hemmed  in 
on  the  coast  could  expand  in  one 
direction  only,  and  hence  chal¬ 
lenged  the  claims  of  the  larger 
states  to  lands  on  their  western  bor¬ 
ders.  Maryland  summed  up  the 
argument  for  the  small  states  as 
follows:  “If  won  from  England  by 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  all  the 
States,  they  should  belong  to  all 
the  States,  and  be  managed  by 
Congress.” 

Powerful  interests  support  a  central 
government.  Amongst  the  people 
who  wanted  a  stronger  central  gov¬ 
ernment  were  some  who  had  made 
loans  to  Congress  to  wage  war,  and 
now  feared  that  they  would  not  be 
repaid,  unless  power  was  given  to 
raise  money  by  taxation.  Others 
wanted  a  strong  army  to  give  se¬ 
curity  in  the  west  against  Indian 
attack  or  the  rival  claims  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Spain.  The  influence  of 
this  group  was  strengthened  by  in¬ 
dividuals  who  had  made  loans  for 
new  developments. 

To  these  problems  was  added  a 
complete  collapse  of  trade.  Before 
the  war  Britain  and  her  West  Indies 
possessions  had  been  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  colonies.  With  these 
markets  closed,  goods  produced  in 
the  United  States  could  not  be  sold 
and  prices  fell. 

George  Washington  had  little 
faith  in  the  League  of  Friendship. 
He  described  the  weakness  of  the 
central  government  when  he  wrote, 
“I  predict  the  worst  consequences 


from  the  half  starved,  limping  gov¬ 
ernment,  always  moving  about  on 
crutches  and  tottering  at  every 
step.”  Before  he  resigned  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  from  the  army  he 
had  urged  an  “indissoluble  union 
under  one  federal  head.” 

A  river  saves  the  Union.  In  1785 
George  Washington  was  elected 
president  of  a  company  to  develop 
commerce  and  communication 
along  the  Potomac  River,  by  im¬ 
proving  the  route  to  the  Ohio 
River,  thus  connecting  the  west  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  project 
was  of  most  importance  to  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  but  because  of  the 
great  cost  representatives  from  the 
other  eleven  states  were  invited  to 
discuss  it.  Only  five  states  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  invitation. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  wealthy 
financier  of  New  York,  who  along 
with  Washington  saw  the  weakness 
of  the  League  of  Friendship,  boldly 
called  another  meeting  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  states  to  discuss 
commerce  “and  other  important 
matters.”  Congress  authorized  the 
convention  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
“for  the  sole  purpose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.” 

The  Philadelphia  Convention,  1787, 
prepared  a  new  constitution.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  fifty-five 
men  of  great  ability  who  realized 
that  upon  the  success  of  their  work 
depended  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  The  Convention  worked  in 
secrecy  for  four  months  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton.  Difficulties  in  reaching  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  numerous  problems 
were  great.  Final  settlements  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  compromises. 
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Two  plans  were  proposed,  one  by 
Virginia,  the  other  by  New  Jersey. 

The  large  states  supported  the 
Virginia  plan.  This  provided  for 
three  branches  of  government:  a 
legislature  made  up  of  two  houses, 
an  executive  and  a  judiciary.  This 
was  a  new  system,  for  under  the 
previous  arrangement  Congress  had 
only  one  house,  and  each  state  one 
vote.  Under  the  new  plan  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  two  houses  was  to 
be  according  to  population. 

The  small  states  supported  the 
New  Jersey  plan.  Their  population 
being  smaller,  they  feared  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  large  states.  They  de¬ 
sired  to  continue  the  principle  of 
equality  of  states.  A  compromise 
was  reached,  by  which  each  state 
was  to  send  two  senators  to  the 
upper  house,  or  Senate.  This  guar¬ 
anteed  equality  of  states  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  lower  house,  or 
House  of  Representatives,  repre¬ 
sentation  was  based  on  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  state. 

Another  problem  was  whether 
the  slaves  should  be  counted  in 
fixing  the  population  of  the  state, 
and  thus  the  number  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  lower  house.  If 
they  were  to  be  counted  the  north 
felt  that  the  south  would  have  too 
many  representatives.  Again  a 
compromise  was  made,  by  which 
five  Negroes  were  counted  as  three 
whites. 

A  third  problem  concerned  the 
control  of  trade.  The  south  was  an 
agricultural  region  preferring  a  low 
tariff  which  would  enable  it  to  buy 
manufactured  goods  cheaply;  but 
the  north  was  a  manufacturing  re¬ 
gion  and  desired  a  high  tariff  to 
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keep  out  manufactured  goods  from 
foreign  countries.  In  the  compro¬ 
mise  the  south  gave  control  of 
foreign  and  inter-state  trade  to  the 
central  government  on  condition 
that  no  tax  should  be  placed  on  the 
export  of  agricultural  products,  and 
that  Congress  should  not  prohibit 
the  importation  of  slaves  for  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

A  new  nation  is  born.  So  many 
amendments  were  made  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  that  the 
delegates  had  created  a  new  consti¬ 
tution.  When  it  was  completed  the 
Constitution  was  signed  by  George 
Washington  and  thirty-eight  other 
delegates.  Each  state  had  to  ratify 
it,  and  not  all  were  in  favour  of  it. 
Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  a  series 
of  brilliant  essays,  explaining  the 
Constitution  he  had  done  so  much 
to  create.  By  1788  all  the  states 
had  agreed  to  its  principles  except 
Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina. 
These  accepted  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  within  a  year  after  it  was 
adopted.  Elections  were  held  in 
February  1789.  Washington,  “first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,” 
became  President,  an  office  which 
he  held  with  distinction  for  two 
terms.  He  was  inaugurated  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  Congress 
in  April  1789. 

The  men  who  laid  down  the 
framework  for  the  new  nation  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  their  task.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  since  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  there  have 
been  only  twenty-one  amendments, 
ten  of  which  were  made  in  the  first 
ten  years.  Other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  Canada,  faced  by  the  problem 
of  creating  a  nation  out  of  deeply- 
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rooted  differences,  have  examined 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Its  principles  may  yet  be 
the  means  by  which  the  United 
Nations,  faced  with  the  problem  of 
forming  a  strong  world  government 
from  nations  unwilling  to  surrender 
sovereignty,  may  arrive  at  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  problem. 

The  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  written  by  the 
delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Con¬ 
vention  remains,  with  some  amend¬ 
ments,  the  Constitution  under 
which  the  United  States  is  governed 
today.  The  form  of  government 
that  was  planned  there  is,  with  a 
few  changes,  the  same.  Before  we 
continue  with  the  story  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  learn 
something  about  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  that  country. 

Checks  and  balances  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  problem  of  the  delegates 
was  to  create  a  government  which 
Would  bind  the  separate  states  into 
a  nation,  yet  would  permit  each 
state  to  enjoy  as  many  as  possible 
of  its  liberties.  To  meet  this  prob¬ 
lem  a  system  of  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  between  the  three  branches 
of  government  was  devised.  This 
was  to  prevent  any  one  branch  of 
government  from  abusing  its  power. 

Congress,  the  law-making  branch 
of  government,  is  given  broad 
powers  in  national  affairs,  chief  of 
which  is  the  right  to  levy  taxes. 
Money  bills  to  provide  revenue 
originate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

At  Philadelphia  much  discussion 
took  place  about  the  office  of  head 
of  the  state.  The  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  President,  and  a  Vice- 


President,  to  be  elected  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Electoral  College  or 
people’s  representatives.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  the  chief  executive.  He  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
enforcement  of  laws  passed  by 
Congress.  He  appoints,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  his  executive,  who  are 
called  Secretaries  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  they  head.  The  President 
and  his  Secretaries  are  not  members 
of  Congress.  This  system  is  in 
contrast  to  the  British  and  Cana¬ 
dian  practice,  in  which  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  always  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  must  command 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  any  major  issue  in  order 
to  retain  office. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
Supreme  Court  and  other  federal 
courts.  Its  duty  is  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice.  Members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  appointed  for  life  by  the 
President,  subiect  to  the  approval 
of  the  Senate. 

Before  any  bill  becomes  law  it 
must  be  signed  by  the  President 
who  has  the  power  to  veto  acts  of 
Congress.  Congress  in  turn  can 
override  the  President’s  veto  by  a 
two  thirds  vote.  Another  check  on 
the  power  of  the  President  is  that 
Congress  has  complete  control  of 
the  power  of  the  purse.  The  judici¬ 
ary  can  curb  the  power  of  both  the 
President  and  Congress  by  its  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  can  declare  null  and  void  any 
legislation  in  which  the  President 
or  Congress  have  gone  beyond  the 
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Culver  Service 

Washington  and  His  Cabinet 


This  picture  shows  the  first  Executive  of  the  United  States.  Besides  Washington  there 
are  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Jefferson,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Randolph,  Attorney  General. 


powers  granted  them  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  President  and  Congress  are 
given  fixed  terms  of  office  so  that 
the  people  can  change  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  when 
these  no  longer  enjoy  their  con¬ 
fidence.  The  President  serves  for 
four  years  and  can  be  re-elected  in¬ 
definitely.  Senators  serve  for  six 
years.  Elections  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  held  every  two 
years. 

A  balance  is  preserved  between 
the  power  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  power  of  the  state 
government.  Problems  of  a  local 
character  are  reserved  for  the  states 


but  the  central  government  is  su¬ 
preme  in  matters  concerning  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  A  clause  in  the 
Constitution  provides  that  “This 
Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges 
from  every  state  shall  be  bound 
thereby.” 

No  change  can  be  made  in  the 
Constitution  except  on  the  request 
of  two-thirds  of  Congress  and  any 
change  has  to  be  ratified  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  states. 

The  new  Constitution  works.  The 
nation  was  fortunate  in  its  choice 
of  Washington  as  its  first  President. 
His  judgment,  tact,  and  ability  to 
work  with  others  did  much  to  dis- 
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solve  differences  and  created  the 
harmony  necessary  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  new  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  He  chose  two  remarkable 
men  as  Secretaries  for  two  of  the 
four  departments  he  established. 
These  were  Alexander  Hamilton, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of 
State.  These  men  had  opposite 
views  of  government;  the  former 
wanted  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment;  the  latter  held  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  which  he  had  been  the  author. 
He  was  always  fearful  of  any  power 
that  would  deny  man  “life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Hamilton  introduced  wise  meas¬ 
ures  of  financial  reform  and  so 
made  it  possible  for  the  nation  to 
pay  its  way.  The  central  govern¬ 
ment  assumed  the  debts  of  the 
separate  states,  and  established  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Wash¬ 
ington  enforced  the  collection  of 


taxes  which  Hamilton  levied. 

Growth  of  political  parties.  Out  of 
the  Cabinet  differences  that  devel¬ 
oped  between  Hamilton  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  two  political  parties  gradually 
emerged.  The  Federalist  party  fol¬ 
lowed  Hamilton  in  seeking  a  strong 
central  government.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republican  party  defended 
state  rights. 

For  many  years  party  names 
changed,  but  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ferences  of  centralization  versus 
decentralization  have  continued. 
When  third  parties  have  appeared 
they  have  had  a  short  existence, 
and  have  been  in  time  absorbed 
by  the  two  major  parties.  Always, 
however,  they  have  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  policies  of  the  parties 
which  absorbed  them.  The  major 
parties  have,  for  many  years,  been 
called  Democratic  and  Republican, 
growing  out  of  the  Democratic  Re¬ 
publican  and  the  Federalist  parties 
respectively. 


Chapter  4 —  A  Nation  Expands  Across  a  Continent 


The  movement  from  the  seaboard. 
No  story  is  more  colourful  or  more 
characteristic  of  the  United  States 
than  the  movement  of  its  people 
across  a  continent  in  continuing 
search  of  those  opportunities  that 
first  attracted  men  to  these  shores. 
For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  first  settlement,  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  narrow  strip  of  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  Appalachians  and 
the  sea.  Here  was  born  the  nation 


that  within  a  century  was  to 
expand  three  thousand  miles  until 
it  reached  the  Pacific. 

The  influx  of  people  from  the 
thirteen  original  states,  from  Eur¬ 
ope  and  Asia,  and  from  other  parts 
of  the  Americas,  into  the  vast  area 
of  the  west  was  bound  to  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  character  of  the 
new  nation.  In  the  west,  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  pioneers  for  survival  against 
wild  animals,  hostile  Indians,  and 
a  stubborn  soil  created  a  hardy  in- 
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A  Nation  on  the  March 
The  young  nation  expands  across  a  continent. 


dividual,  self-reliant,  independent 
and  ingenious. 

What  motives  caused  people  to 
leave  settled  communities  and  go 
into  the  wilderness?  Love  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  dislike  of  the  settled 
life  of  an  older  community  were 
two  powerful  motives.  Explorers 
sought  knowledge  of  new  routes  to 
the  treasures  of  Asia;  missionaries 
set  out  to  bring  the  Christian  gos¬ 
pel  to  heathens.  Often  it  was  the 
fur  trader  or  hunter  who  went  into 
the  wilderness  following  the  ani¬ 
mals  driven  back  by  the  progress  of 
settlement.  In  the  path  of  the  ad¬ 
venturous — the  explorer,  the  hunt¬ 
er,  the  missionary — came  the  set¬ 
tler  with  axe  and  plough,  to  carve 
for  himself  a  home. 

On  to  the  Mississippi.  When  the 
power  of  France  in  America  was 
destroyed  by  Wolfe’s  capture  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  the  backbone  of 


French-inspired  Indian  resistance 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  was 
also  broken.  It  became  possible 
for  men  to  penetrate  the  dense 
forests  and  passes. 

Those  who  ventured  into  this 
unknown  region  from  the  American 
colonies  were  called  “long  hunters” 
because  they  were  compelled  by 
the  distances  and  difficulties  of 
travel  to  be  absent  from  their 
homes  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  long 
hunters  was  Daniel  Boone,  who 
lived  in  the  backwoods  of  North 
Carolina  where  he  developed  great 
skill  as  a  hunter  and  woodsman. 

Boone  was  attracted  to  the  wil¬ 
derness  with  its  abundance  of  wild 
game  and  fertile  land.  Both  of 
these  sources  of  livelihood  were 
rapidly  being  exhausted  by  the 
older  settlements  east  of  the  Appa¬ 
lachians.  A  two  year  hunt  took 
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Daniel  Boone 

Typical  of  the  woodsmen  and  hunters  who 
led  the  advance  into  the  wilderness,  Boone 
was  responsible  for  the  founding  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Boone  into  the  region  of  what  is 
now  Kentucky.  On  his  return  to 
North  Carolina  he  reported  the 
wealth  of  game  and  land  to  his 
neighbours  who  became  enthusias¬ 
tic  at  the  prospect  of  plentiful  free 
land  and  decided  to  move  to  the 
new  district.  They  accepted  Boone’s 
leadership  for  the  journey  west.  By 
1796  so  many  people  had  migrated 
to  this  area  that  two  new  states, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  had  been 
created  and  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Planters  with  their  slaves 
ventured  into  the  south,  and  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
were  created. 

The  route  these  pioneers  fol¬ 
lowed  was  cut  through  Cumberland 
Gap,  a  southern  pass  in  the  Appa¬ 


lachians  bv  which  the  Tennessee 

J 

and  Ohio  Rivers  were  reached.  This 
route  was  called  Wilderness  Road 
and  it  became  a  highway  by  which 
thousands  in  the  south-eastern 
states  reached  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  meantime,  pioneers  from 
the  middle  colonies  were  ascending 
the  Potomac  to  its  source,  then 
over  the  height  of  land  to  the 
Monongahela  River  which  they  de¬ 
scended  until  it  formed  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh.  Set¬ 
tlers  from  the  north-east  colonies 
were  pushing  north  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  for  two  new  states,  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Maine.  Others  went  west 
from  Albany  on  the  Hudson  River 
along  the  Mohawk  River  valley 
crossing  over  either  to  the  Great 
Lakes  system  or  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio  by  which  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  valley  could  also  be  reached. 

Settlements  in  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory.  Starting  in  1781,  the  eastern 
states  which  had  claims  to  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  north-west  transferred 
these  claims  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Congress  tried  to 
encourage  settlement  by  giving 
large  land  grants  to  chartered  com¬ 
panies  which  in  turn  sought  to  sell 
lands  to  settlers.  This  method  failed 
to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
people.  In  1787  Congress  passed 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  Act  to 
provide  fair  government  for  the 
people  in  this  area.  The  North¬ 
west  Territory  comprised  the  land 
bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north, 
Pennsylvania  on  the  east,  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  south,  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  on  the  west.  The 
Ordinance  provided  for  the  creation 
of  not  more  than  five  new  states 
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Brown  Brothers 


Conestoga  Wagon 

The  covered  wagon  was  the  principal  means  of  travel  across  the  continent. 


from  this  territory  when  settlement 
warranted  it,  and  admission  to  the 
United  States  whenever  a  single 
state  had  obtained  a  population  of 
60,000.  Settlers  were  guaranteed 
religious  and  political  freedom,  and 
slavery  was  forbidden. 

Settlers  flocked  into  this  new 
area  by  the  thousands.  By  1803  one 
district  had  reached  a  population 
of  60,000  and  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Settlements  founded  at  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland  grew  into  important 
cities.  By  1848  the  states  of  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  were  created  and  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

Means  of  travel.  In  the  south  the 
Wilderness  Road  could,  at  first, 
only  be  travelled  by  pack  horses. 
Later,  however,  when  the  road  was 
widened,  the  Conestoga,  or  covered 
wagon,  drawn  by  oxen,  was  used. 
These  wagons  were  strongly  built 
for  the  rough  country  through 
which  they  must  travel.  The  floor 
was  curved  and  a  canvas  cast  over 
six  or  eight  hoops  was  fastened 
down  by  rope  to  form  a  roof.  Often 


whole  communities  were  on  the 
move  in  covered  wagons,  with  their 
farm  animals  driven  by  the  men 
and  boys,  and  all  their  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions  loaded  on  the  wagon.  Ad¬ 
vance  scouts  with  their  rifles  rode 
ahead  on  the  lookout  for  game 
which  the  main  parties  needed  for 
their  food  supply. 

In  the  north  most  people  pre¬ 
ferred  to  travel  to  Pittsburgh  on 
the  Ohio  River.  Here,  boats  of  all 
sizes  could  be  found  for  the  nine 
hundred  mile  journey  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi. 
Sometimes  several  families,  com¬ 
bined  in  small  parties,  constructed 
flat  boats  on  which  were  built 
houses.  These  were  carried  down 
stream  by  the  current.  They  were 
steered  by  a  stern  sweep  or  extra 
long  oar.  The  dangers  of  this  voy¬ 
age  were  great,  because  of  the  swift 
waters  and  the  native  Indians  who 
resented  the  intrusion  of  the  white 
man. 

Life  in  the  west.  Life  in  the  west 
was  one  long  hard  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence.  Trees  had  to  be  felled,  land 
broken  and  ploughed,  and  fields 
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Though  this  picture  of  a  flatboat  moving  down  the  Mississippi,  makes  the  journey 
look  leisurely  and  pleasant,  Indians  and  swift  waters  made  the  journey  of  the  settlers 
very  dangerous. 


made  ready  for  crops.  A  man’s 
success  depended  upon  hard  work. 
Most  of  these  settlers  were  ex¬ 
tremely  poor.  Their  homes  and  fur¬ 
nishings  were  all  built  by  hand. 
Children  in  such  circumstances 
received  their  education  by  doing 
rather  than  by  reading.  Schools 
were  a  rare  luxury. 

The  men  who  had  founded  the 
United  States  were  financiers,  law¬ 
yers,  and  powerful  landowners,  and 
from  these  classes  members  of  the 
first  Congresses  were  drawn.  The 
western  settlers,  however,  wished 
to  be  represented  by  men  like  them¬ 
selves  who  understood  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  could  fight  for  their  needs. 
They  preferred  to  put  their  faith  in 
a  man  who  could  plough,  use  an 
axe,  or  fire  a  gun.  They  disliked 
high  sounding  phrases  which  they 


rarely  understood. 

In  1800  the  population  of  the 
west  was  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  total  of  the  United  States.  By 
1830  it  comprised  one-third  of  the 
population.  This  rapid  increase 
alarmed  the  older  states  and  at 
times  efforts  were  made  to  check 
the  development  of  the  west.  These 
efforts  were  unsuccessful,  however, 
and  in  1829  the  men  of  the  west 
were  powerful  enough  to  elect 
Andrew  Jackson  President  of  the 
United  States. 

President  Andrew  Jackson’s  admin¬ 
istration,  1829-1837.  Up  to  this  time 
all  the  Presidents  had  been  from 
the  New  England  States  or  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Of  these  only  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  of  Virginia,  although  wealthy 
and  a  man  of  wide  learning,  had 
taken  pride  in  identifying  himself 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  backwoods¬ 
men,  or  pioneers.  On  many  occa¬ 
sions  he  had  shocked  his  associates 
in  the  capital  at  Washington  with 
his  simplicity  of  dress  and  blunt 
manners. 

Jackson  had  a  different  back¬ 
ground  from  his  predecessors.  He 
was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1767. 
From  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
forced  to  shift  for  himself.  His  early 
education  was  derived  from  his  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  backwoodsman,  but 
he  did  manage  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  law.  He  joined  the 
trek  of  settlers  that  were  moving 
into  Tennessee.  There  he  set  up  a 
law  practice,  and  went  into  politics 
as  a  champion  of  people’s  rights. 
His  experiences  as  a  soldier  resulted 
in  his  appointment  with  the  rank 
of  general  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  he  became  a  national 
figure  when  he  successfully  defend¬ 
ed  New  Orleans  against  the  British 
attack  in  the  War  of  1812. 

When  he  was  inaugurated  as 
President  in  1829,  the  backwoods¬ 
men  of  the  west  attended  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  their  muddy  boots  and 
frontier  dress  in  celebration  of  a 
western  political  victory.  The  con¬ 
servative  eastern  interests  referred 
to  the  followers  of  Jackson  as 
“King  Mob,”  and  frowned  on  their 
lack  of  dignity  and  culture.  Du¬ 
ring  Jackson’s  administration  party 
names  changed.  The  Democrat 
Republican  party,  which  had  elect¬ 
ed  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison 
and  Monroe,  yielded  to  the  western 
ideas  of  a  new  democracy  with  its 
slogan,  “Let  the  people  rule”  and 
henceforth  was  called  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  a  name  which  has 
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Andrew  Jackson 

Backwoodsman,  soldier  and  lawyer,  his 
advent  in  the  Presidency  was  hailed  as  a 
triumph  for  the  people. 

been  retained  to  this  day. 

The  opponents  of  Jackson’s 
theories  were  called  Whigs,  after 
those  Whigs  in  England  who  had 
repeatedly  opposed  the  power  of 
the  crown.  Like  George  III  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  had  ideas  of  a  strong 
personal  government  for  which,  in 
ridicule,  he  was  named  “King  An¬ 
drew.”  The  Whigs  later  became 
known  as  the  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  first  moves  that  Jack- 
son  made  was  to  replace  a  large 
number  of  men  in  the  government 
service  by  his  friends.  This  whole¬ 
sale  dismissal  of  experienced  gov- 
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ernment  officials  reduced  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  administration.  The 
“Spoils  System,”  as  this  method 
has  come  to  be  called,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  plague  American  politics 
to  the  present  day. 

With  the  election  of  Jackson,  the 
west  emerged  as  a  political  force 
which  exercised  a  strong  influence 
on  the  major  political  parties.  The 
Whigs  who  succeeded  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  office  in  1841  planned  their 
campaign  to  appeal  to  the  frontiers¬ 
men  of  the  west  as  Jackson’s 
Democrats  had  done.  Both  parties 
glorified  the  pioneer  spirit,  the 
simple  life  and  the  dignity  of  the 
common  man. 

Communication  with  the  west.  The 
great  movement  of  people  to  the 
west  created  demands  for  improved 
means  of  communication  with  the 
eastern  states. 

The  invention  of  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  in  Great  Britain  by  James 
Watt,  led  to  great  changes  in  trans¬ 
portation.  In  1807  an  American, 
Robert  Fulton,  launched  a  steam¬ 
boat,  the  Clermont ,  on  the  Hudson 
River.  Steam  power  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  transport  goods  against  the 
stream,  thus  displacing  the  earlier 
flatboats  which  could  travel  only 
with  the  stream.  In  1811  a  journey 
by  steamboat  was  made  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Steamboats  appeared  on  the 
Great  Lakes  also.  Since  the  only 
outlet  to  the  Great  Lakes  was  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  controlled  by 
Canada,  the  Americans  by  1825 
completed  the  building  of  the  Erie 
Canal  out  of  the  Mohawk  River. 
This  established  an  all-American 
highway  of  commerce  on  the  Great 


Lakes,  by  linking  Buffalo  on  Lake 
Erie  to  Albany  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  New  Y)rk  state.  New  York 
city  thus  came  to  control  much  of 
the  commerce  of  the  north-west. 
Businessmen  in  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
New  York,  supported  plans  for  the 
building  of  a  railway  along  the  old 
route  of  the  Potomac  River  which 
had  been  developed  into  a  national 
road.  This  project  became  the 
Baltimore-Ohio  Railway,  the  first 
line  to  reach  the  Mississippi  River 
from  the  east. 

Canals  and  short  railways  were 
built  in  large  numbers  in  the  east¬ 
ern  states,  and  the  days  of  slow 
travel  by  stage  coach  and  flatboat 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close 
in  the  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Explorations  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  1 803,  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  President, 
the  territory  of  Louisiana  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
France,  for  fifteen  million  dollars. 
This  land  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rockies  doubled  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  Jefferson  sent  out  an  expe¬ 
dition  under  Captains  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark  to  explore 
the  new  territory.  The  Lewis-Clark 
expedition,  forty-five  in  number, 
set  out  in  three  boats  from  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  in  May  1804,  to 
ascend  the  Missouri  River  to  its 
source,  a  distance  of  1200  miles. 
When  Lewis  and  Clark  reached  the 
Great  Divide,  they  crossed  over  to 
the  Columbia  River,  and  followed 
its  treacherous  course  until  they 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Nov- 
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Fulton’s  Monster 


Great  was  the  consternation  on  the  Hudson  River,  when  Robert  Fulton’s  steamboat,  the 
Clermont,  appeared  there  in  1807. 


ember  1805.  By  September  1806 
they  had  made  the  return  journey 
to  St.  Louis,  having  completed 
8,000  miles  of  travel.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  provided  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  vast  western  country.  Their 
accounts  were  widely  read  and 
soon  fur  traders  were  pushing  into 
the  west. 

While  Lewis  and  Clark  were 
making  their  journey  to  the  Oregon 
country,  Capt.  Zebulon  Pike  led  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Later,  starting  from  St.  Louis,  he 
travelled  west  and  south  exploring 
the  regions  of  the  present  states 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  ter¬ 
ritories  which  belonged  to  Spain. 
When  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
he  was  arrested  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  on  proving  that  he  meant 


no  harm  he  was  released.  When  he 
returned  he  published  a  book  in 
which  he  described  the  regions 
through  which  he  had  travelled  and 
the  prospects  of  the  development 
of  trade  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
in  New  Mexico. 

Th  ese  explorations  of  the  west 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  expansion 
of  the  fur  trade.  Companies  were 
organized  to  develop  this  source  of 
wealth.  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  New 
York  merchant,  founded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fur  Company  in  1808,  and  the 
trade  was  extended  to  Oregon  in 
the  north-west.  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
became  the  distributing  centre  for 
the  flow  of  goods  into  the  west. 

New  states  in  the  south-west.  Set¬ 
tlers  quickly  followed  the  frontiers¬ 
men  of  the  south-west,  as  planters 
were  hungrv  for  new  land  for  the 
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growing  of  tobacco  and  cotton. 
Soon  Louisiana,  Missouri  and  Ark¬ 
ansas  were  admitted  into  the 
Union.  In  1819  Florida  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Spain  for  $  10,000,000, 
on  condition  that  the  United  States 
should  give  up  its  claim  to  Texas. 

At  this  time  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America  were  in  revolt.  By  1823 
Mexico  had  secured  its  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  claimed  all  former  Span¬ 
ish  lands  in  North  America.  These 
included  the  present  states  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California. 
In  1823  there  were  3,000  American 
settlers  in  Texas,  but  by  1835  this 
number  had  increased  to  30,000. 
Since  the  language,  custom,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  ideas  of  government  of 
these  people  were  different  from 
those  of  the  Mexicans  they  rose  in 


revolt  against  Mexico  and  declared 
themselves  an  independent  repub¬ 
lic  with  Sam  Houston,  their  leader, 
as  their  first  president.  In  1845 
Texas  and  Florida  were  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

War  with  Mexico.  Mexico  refused 
to  recognize  the  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  boundary  claims  of  Texas  and 
regarded  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  United  States  as  a  hostile 
act.  In  a  short  war  the  Mexicans 
were  easily  defeated  and  by  a  treaty 
in  1848,  the  United  States  acquired 
territories  which  eventually  became 
the  states  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  and  Nevada,  as  well  as  parts 
of  Wyoming  and  Colorado.  In  re¬ 
turn  Mexico  received  $  15,000,000 
and  a  cancellation  of  her  debts  to 
the  United  States.  In  1853  an 
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additional  purchase  of  land  was 
made  from  Mexico  for  $10,000,000 
to  facilitate  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  southern  railway  to  California. 

California  admitted  to  the  Union. 
American  hunters  and  trappers 
had  drifted  into  the  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory  of  California.  Among  these 
was  a  Swiss,  John  Sutter,  who  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
the  Sacramento  River.  Sutter  built 
a  fort  there  which  became  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Americans  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  When  war  was  anticipated 
between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  these  people  feared  that 
Mexico  would  compel  them  to  leave 
the  territory,  so  they  attacked  a 
neighbouring  Mexican  garrison  and 
declared  California  a  republic. 
When  war  did  break  out  between 
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the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
troops  of  the  American  army  an¬ 
nexed  California. 

In  1847  a  carpenter  working  for 
Captain  Sutter  by  chance  discov¬ 
ered  gold  when  making  a  test  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  sawmill  that  he  had 
constructed.  Nearly  a  year  later 
the  exciting  news  reached  the  east¬ 
ern  states,  and  the  “forty-niners” 
as  these  gold  hunters  were  called, 
rushed  to  California  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  route.  So  great  was  the  influx 
of  the  “forty-niners”  that  by  1850 
California  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  state. 

The  gold  rush  to  California  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  search  for  precious 
metals  in  other  parts  of  the  Rock¬ 
ies.  In  1858  gold  was  found  in 
Colorado,  and  in  the  following  year 
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large  silver  deposits  were  found  in 
Nevada.  Thousands  flocked  to 
these  regions  and  towns  were  built 
on  the  site  of  every  “find,”  only  to 
dwindle  when  deposits  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  ran  out.  Prospectors, 
however,  kept  on  the  move  in 
search  of  new  treasures  in  Idaho, 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  in 
this  way  an  increased  knowledge 
of  the  interior  was  obtained. 

The  push  into  Oregon.  Oregon  in 
the  early  1800’s  comprised  the  vast 
territory  reaching  from  the  north¬ 
ern  boundary  of  California  to  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies  as  far 
north  as  the  Russian  territory  of 
Alaska.  Spain,  Russia,  England, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  had 
all  claimed  trading  rights  in  the 
area.  By  1825  Spain  and  Russia 
had  withdrawn,  and  an  agreement 
for  joint  occupation  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  was  reached  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

No  trouble  resulted  from  this 
joint  occupation  until  missionaries 
began  to  arrive  in  the  1830’s  to 
convert  the  native  Indians.  One  of 
these,  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  was 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect 
of  bringing  in  settlers  to  take  up 
the  free  land  of  the  lower  Columbia 
River  that  he  encouraged  a  thou¬ 
sand  men,  women,  and  children  to 
make  the  trek  to  Oregon.  By  1845 
several  thousand  people  were  jour¬ 
neying  west  by  covered  wagon. 

Since  the  American  settlers  great¬ 
ly  outnumbered  the  British  fur 
traders  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  a  demand  for  annexation  of 
this  territory  by  the  United  States 
was  made.  American  expansionists 
in  the  Democratic  party  supported 


James  Polk  for  President,  on  the 
election  slogan  of  “54.40  or  fight.” 
54°4o'  is  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska 
and  this  would  have  given  all  of  the 
present  province  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  to  the  United  States.  Polk  won 
the  election,  but  war  with  Britain 
was  avoided. 

In  1818  the  49th  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude  had  been  chosen  as  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rockies.  The  Oregon 
Treaty  of  1846  continued  this 
boundary  line  to  the  Pacific,  thus 
compromising  the  conflicting  claims 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  north-west.  Oregon 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1859. 
The  Oregon  territory  had  been 
divided  in  1853.  The  northern  part 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in 
1889  as  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  Mormons  move  into  a  barren 
land.  The  Mormons  were  a  religious 
sect  possessing  many  views  on  re¬ 
ligion  that  were  very  different  from 
the  older  faiths.  This  difference  in 
views  resulted  in  the  persecution  of 
the  Mormons  in  the  eastern  states. 
In  their  search  for  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion  they  established  homes  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois.  In  the  latter  state 
their  leader,  Joseph  Smith,  was 
killed  in  an  anti-Mormon  riot.  In 
1847,  a  new  leader,  Brigham  Aoung, 
moved  west  with  15,000  followers 
into  regions  where  they  would  be 
completely  free  from  religious  in¬ 
tolerance.  Following  the  Platte 
River,  they  crossed  the  Rockies 
and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  An  industrious  people, 
the  Mormons  brought  mountain 
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streams  down  into  the  desert  and 
made  of  this  unpromising  land  a 
fertile  home.  In  1896  this  territory 
became  the  State  of  Utah,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

Improved  communication  with  the 
far  west.  By  1859  a  radway  linked 
the  east  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  but 
2,000  miles  of  territory  still  sepa¬ 
rated  this  western  railway  terminal 
from  the  Pacific.  The  pattern  of 
early  eastern  communication  was 
transplanted  to  the  west.  Com¬ 
panies  were  formed  to  provide 
stage  coach  travel.  These  coaches 
accommodated  only  six  or  eight 
people,  and  the  speed  averaged 
about  five  mdes  per  hour.  Com¬ 
munities  en  route  hailed  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  the  arrival  of  the  stage 
coaches  as  they  brought  news  from 
the  older  settlements  in  the  east. 
The  journey  itself  was  often  haz¬ 
ardous.  Attacks  by  the  Indians,  or 
masked  bandits  intent  upon  rob¬ 
bing  the  passengers  and  seizing 
the  mail  and  express  were  frequent. 
Heavy  goods  were  generally  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  prairie  schooners 
organized  into  long  caravans  and 
travelling  at  very  slow  speed.  These 
were  drawn  by  mules  or  oxen  after 
the  fashion  of  those  settlers  who 
had  travelled  the  Wilderness  Road 
into  Kentucky  more  than  a  half 
century  before. 

To  speed  up  mail  service  between 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Sacramen¬ 


to,  California,  a  pony  express  was 
started  in  i860.  Each  rider  trav¬ 
elled  seventy-five  miles  a  day, 
changing  horses  at  different  sta¬ 
tions  along  the  way.  These  men 
developed  great  skill  both  as  riders 
and  crack  shots,  and  many  a  west¬ 
ern  thriller  of  the  circus,  movie,  or 
dime  novel  owes  its  origin  to  the 
wild  west  of  these  times. 

For  some  time  the  idea  of  a  rail¬ 
way  into  the  far  west  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  the  task  of  building  one 
through  plains,  deserts  and  moun¬ 
tains  seemed  too  difficult  for  pri¬ 
vate  investors.  Congress  in  1862 
made  large  land  grants  to  two  com¬ 
panies  formed  to  undertake  the 
project.  One  of  these,  the  Union 
Pacific,  was  to  construct  a  line  west 
from  Omaha,  Nebraska;  the  other, 
the  Central  Pacific,  was  to  begin 
construction  east  from  Sacramento, 
California.  By  1869  these  two  rail¬ 
way  lines  were  joined  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  amidst 
great  national  excitement. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  expansion  of  a  nation 
across  a  continent,  so  that  by  1853 
its  present  continental  boundaries, 
except  for  Alaska,  were  fixed.  The 
problems,  however,  that  grew  from 
this  expansion,  set  forces  to  work 
that  almost  destroyed  the  unity  of 
the  nation,  and  plunged  the  United 
States  into  a  civil  war. 
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Chapter  5 —  “This  Nation  Under  God  Shall  Have  a  New  Birth  of 

F  reedom.” — Lincoln 


Problems  of  nation  building.  In  the 
last  chapter  we  saw  how  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  for  years 
penned  in  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  broke  through  the 
barrier  of  the  mountains  to  claim 
a  vast  new  continent  and  to  expand 
their  nation  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  new  states,  created 
by  this  great  migration  of  people, 
were  to  add  in  full  measure  to  the 
problems  of  the  young  nation.  The 
capital  at  Washington  was  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  most  of  the  states,  and 
communication  with  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  loyalty  of  the  people, 
then,  was  to  the  state  rather  than 
to  the  nation.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  became  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  federal  government  to 
enforce  federal  laws  where  these 
conflicted  with  the  wishes  of  a 
state.  Of  all  the  problems  facing 
the  new  nation,  none  was  more 
serious  than  the  problem  of  states' 
rights. 

The  Constitution  that  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  was  the 
result  of  compromises  amongst  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention.  Until 
1854  compromise  was  used  to  settle 
the  difficulties  that  arose  between 
the  new  states  and  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  however,  problems 
arose  so  grave  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  compromise  them.  So 
fundamental  were  the  differences 
that  eleven  of  the  states  seceded 
from  the  Union  to  set  up  a  new 


Confederacy.  In  the  end  a  great 
civil  war  was  fought  to  determine 
whether  the  nation  should  survive. 

Factories  and  finance  dominate  the 
north;  agriculture  the  south.  Tremen¬ 
dous  changes  took  place  between 
1750  and  1850  in  the  production  of 
goods  in  England.  This  change 
from  hand  work  to  machine  work 
was  called  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Revolution  was  not  confined 
to  England  alone.  The  new  ideas 
were  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  English  immigrants  or 
by  Americans  who  had  studied  the 
English  methods.  In  1794  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Samuel  Slatter,  set  up  a 
spinning  mill  in  Rhode  Island.  A 
little  later  Francis  Lowell  built  a 
cloth  weaving  mill  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Soon  a  large  number  of  tex¬ 
tile  mills,  using  water  power,  dotted 
the  New  England  countryside.  In 
1846  Elias  Howe  invented  a  sewing 
machine  which  was  soon  improved 
by  Isaac  Singer.  Thousands  of 
these  machines  were  manufactured 
and  sold,  and  factories  were  built  to 
manufacture  clothes. 

With  the  discovery  of  coal  and 
iron  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  factories 
were  established  in  the  north-east 
with  steam  used  as  the  source  of 
power.  In  1834  a  Virginian,  Cyrus 
McCormick,  invented  a  reaper.  By 
1857  he  had  succeeded  in  building 
a  factory  at  Chicago  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  implement  as  well 
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as  other  farm  machinery.  This 
made  it  possible  for  the  men  on  the 
western  plains  to  sow  and  harvest 
their  crops  with  much  less  labour. 

Shipping  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
increased  as  the  new  wealth  of 
the  interior  poured  out  from  inland 
transportation  systems.  Cities  like 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  their  railway  terminals 
and  port  facilities,  grew  wealthy 
from  trade  and  commerce.  Mort¬ 
gage  and  insurance  companies, 
banks,  and  stock  exchanges  in¬ 
creased  in  number,  and  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  was  a  name  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  the  nation’s  economic 
life. 

In  the  south  a  man’s  wealth  was 
measured  in  terms  of  his  land.  The 
feeling  of  the  plantation  owners 
was  expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  wrote,  “Those  who  labour 
in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  if  ever  He  had  a  chosen 
people.”  What  industry  did  exist  in 
the  south  produced  goods  for  pure¬ 
ly  local  use,  and  the  large  factory 
system  of  the  north  failed  to  make 
its  appearance  here  because  of  the 
lack  of  coal  and  iron  deposits.  In¬ 
stead,  agricultural  products  such 
as  rice,  tobacco  and  cotton  were 
extensively  cultivated,  and  shipped 
to  Europe  in  exchange  for  manu¬ 
factured  products. 

These  economic  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  south  were 
reflected  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation. 

England,  because  of  its  earlier 
start  in  industrial  changes,  could 
produce  and  export  manufactured 
goods  more  cheaply  than  the  infant 
industries  growing  in  the  north¬ 


eastern  United  States.  Hence  fac¬ 
tory  owners  through  their  represen¬ 
tation  in  Congress  wanted  tariffs 
against  foreign  imports  to  protect 
their  industries.  The  south  and 
north-west,  being  agricultural  re¬ 
gions,  were  opposed  to  paying 
heavy  duties  on  goods  brought  in¬ 
to  the  United  States  and  advocated 
a  policy  of  free  trade. 

During  President  Jackson’s  ad¬ 
ministration  an  increase  in  tariff 
was  desired  by  the  manufacturers. 
Senator  Daniel  Webster  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  the  principal  spokes¬ 
man  in  Congress  for  these  interests. 
The  south,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
sired  free  trade,  or  at  best  a  low 
tariff.  Sharp  debates  took  place 
between  Senator  Ha)me  of  South 
Carolina  and  Daniel  Webster  on 
the  issues  of  free  trade  versus  pro¬ 
tection;  and  out  of  these  debates 
loomed  the  larger  issue  of  the  right 
of  a  state  to  cancel  Acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  conflicted  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  separate  states. 
President  Jackson  was  in  favour  of 
free  trade.  He  was  also  in  favour 
of  a  strong  central  government  and 
opposed  the  right  of  any  state  to 
annul  an  act  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  His  Vice-President,  John  C. 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  de¬ 
fended  the  rights  of  states.  The 
difference  in  points  of  view  between 
President  and  Vice-President  was 
evidenced  at  a  banquet  in  1830  in 
honour  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  birth¬ 
day.  Jackson  proposed  a  toast  to 
“Our  Federal  Union,  it  must  be 
preserved.”  John  C.  Calhoun  an¬ 
swered,  “The  Union  next  to  our 
liberty,  most  dear!  May  we  all  re¬ 
member  that  it  can  only  be  pre- 
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served  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
the  states  and  distributing  equally 
the  benefits  and  burdens  of  the 
Union.” 

In  1832  Congress  increased  the 
tariff.  Vice-President  Calhoun  and 
Senator  Hayne  resigned  in  protest 
because  they  believed  that  the 
Constitution  had  been  violated. 
They  took  their  fight  to  South 
Carolina  where  a  convention  was 
called  by  the  legislature.  This  con¬ 
vention  adopted  “An  Ordinance  to 
Nullify  Certain  Acts  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.”  The 
“certain  acts”  were  the  tariffs 
which  the  south  regarded  as  being 
imposed  by  Congress  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  benefit  of  northern 
manufacturers. 

South  Carolina  refused  to  pay 
the  duties  on  goods  imported  into 
that  state,  threatening  that  if  Con¬ 
gress  used  force  to  compel  her  to 
pay  duties  she  would  withdraw 
from  the  Union.  President  Jackson 
was  determined  to  preserve  the 
Union.  He  was  at  all  times  aided  in 
this  work  by  the  oratory  of  Senator 
Webster,  who  summed  up  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  federal  supremacy  in  the 
slogan,  “Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 
A  military  force  was  sent  into 
South  Carolina  to  enforce  the  law. 
Further  trouble  was  averted  tem¬ 
porarily  by  the  efforts  of  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  who  successfully 
urged  Congress  to  reduce  the  tariff 
thus  making  it  more  acceptable  to 
the  south.  Civil  war  was  avoided 
at  this  time  by  this  compromise, 
but  the  issue  remained. 

Issues  in  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
In  the  north  the  population  had 


increased  rapidly  owing  to  the  new 
industries,  and  soon  it  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  south.  One  result 
of  this  was  that  the  north  con¬ 
trolled  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  where  state  representation 
was  based  on  population.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
each  state  was  represented  by  two 
Senators.  These  two  facts  became 
very  important  when  Congress  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  slavery 
in  the  states. 

In  1787  the  Fathers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  were  unable  to  agree  on 
the  power  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  outlaw  slavery.  Instead 
they  allowed  each  state  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  should  keep  slaves 
or  free  them.  They  also  reserved 
the  right  of  Congress  to  stop  the 
importation  of  slaves  after  1808. 
This  was  done. 

The  outlaw  of  slavery  by  state 
action  in  seven  of  the  original 
northern  states  by  1790  was  partly 
owing  to  the  humanity  and  ideals 
inherited  from  the  Puritan  settlers, 
partly  to  the  growth  of  industry 
which  required  skilled  labour  which 
the  slave  could  not  provide.  Immi¬ 
grants  rarely  went  to  the  south,  for 
here  slave  labour  invariably  drove 
out  free  labour.  Instead  they  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  the  northern 
regions  where  they  found  a  demand 
for  their  skills.  In  the  south,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  hopes  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
slavery  became  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  This  was  partly  caused  by 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  clean¬ 
ing  machine  by  Eli  Whitney  in 
1793.  This  invention  revolution¬ 
ized  southern  agriculture.  Up  until 
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this  time  only  a  small  amount  of 
cotton  had  been  produced  because 
of  the  difficulty  involved  in  clean¬ 
ing  it.  In  contrast  to  the  slow 
method  of  cleaning  a  few  pounds 
a  day  by  hand,  several  hundred 
pounds  could  be  handled  by  each 
worker  using  the  machine.  The 
great  demands  for  cotton  for  the 
new  machines  in  England  caused 
the  planters  to  extend  their  lands 
into  the  south-west  using  slave 
labour  which  was  an  economic  ne¬ 
cessity. 

In  the  area  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  slavery  was  outlawed  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  creating  the 
territory.  This  set  the  pattern  for 
free  states  in  the  expanding  north¬ 
west.  Mixed  farming  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry  in  this  region,  thus 
the  people  of  the  north-west  had  a 
common  interest  with  the  south  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  low  tariff  on 
the  goods  they  were  compelled  to 
buy.  When  the  tariff  issue,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  over-shadowed  by 
the  issues  of  freedom  versus  slav¬ 
ery,  the  north-west  after  1850  de¬ 
veloped  a  common  interest  with  the 
north-east  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  check  the  expansion  of  slavery. 

In  1790  there  were  seven  free 
states  north  of  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  six  slave 
states  south  of  this  boundary.  By 
1819  eleven  free  states  were  north 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  north  of  the  Ohio 
River;  and  eleven  slave  states 
south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Ohio  River.  Representation  in  the 
Senate  was  now  balanced  between 
the  North  and  the  South  so  that 
one  section  could  not  readily  im¬ 


pose  its  will  upon  the  other. 

In  1819  Missouri  asked  to  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  Its 
admission  was  supported  by  the 
South  and  opposed  by  the  North 
because  it  would  give  the  South  a 
majority  in  the  Senate.  At  this  time 
Maine  was  also  seeking  admission 
into  the  Union  so  that  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  reached  in  1820  through 
the  efforts  of  Henry  Clay  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  Missouri  Compromise 
admitted  Maine  into  the  Union  as 
a  free  state,  and  Missouri  as  a  slave 
state  on  condition  that  there  should 
be  no  more  slavery  north  and  west 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

People  felt  that  the  issues  be¬ 
tween  North  and  South  were  set¬ 
tled,  and  Henry  Clay  was  hailed 
as  a  great  peacemaker.  However, 
many  in  the  south  felt  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  right  to  prohibit  slav¬ 
ery  in  a  state  against  the  will  of  its 
people  when  the  Constitution  had 
reserved  this  right  for  the  separate 
states.  Some  in  the  north  were  un¬ 
happy  to  see  slavery  permitted  in 
new  states  to  the  west. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  states  rights. 
We  have  seen  that  the  highest  court 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Supreme 
Court,  one  of  whose  functions  is 
to  interpret  the  Constitution  when¬ 
ever  differences  arise  that  concern 
the  well-being  of  the  Union.  Judg¬ 
ments  handed  down  by  this  body 
have  determined  much  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tices  of  this  Court  was  John  Mar¬ 
shall  who  held  that  high  office  from 
1801  to  1835,  the  period  during 
which  the  Constitution  was  under 
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John  Marshall 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Chief  Justicees 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
John  Marshall  held  office  from  1801  to 
1835. 

repeated  attacks  by  those  who 
advocated  increased  state  rights. 
Marshall  handed  down  many  judg¬ 
ments  favourable  to  the  federal 
government. 

There  were  times  when  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  judg¬ 
ments  favourable  to  the  states. 
This  happened  in  1857  when  Chief 
Justice  Taney  declared  that  Dred 
Scott,  a  Negro  slave  from  Missouri, 
did  not  become  free  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Missouri  after  having 
lived  in  free  territory.  It  was  held 
further  that  Congress  could  make 
no  law  concerning  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  that  therefore  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  This  judgment  aroused 
northern  opinion  on  the  slave  issue, 
and  many  people  questioned  the 
decision. 


The  Compromise  of  1850.  In  1849 
the  people  of  California  formed  a 
state  in  which  slavery  was  prohib¬ 
ited.  The  southern  states  opposed 
the  admission  of  California  to  the 
Union.  At  the  same  time  Alabama, 
supported  by  the  other  slave  states, 
claimed  the  right  to  own  slaves  in 
the  territories  north  and  west  of 
Texas  which  had  been  acquired  from 
Mexico.  This  the  North  opposed. 
Again  Henry  Clay  submitted  to 
the  Senate  a  plan  of  compromise 
which  was  accepted  after  much  de¬ 
bate.  California  was  admitted  as  a 
free  state  but  when  states  were  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  territory  gained  from 
Mexico  each  state  was  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  its  own  decision 
regarding  slavery.  Further,  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  abolished. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  In  1854 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  re¬ 
pealed  through  the  efforts  of  an 
Illinois  Democrat,  Senator  Stephen 
Douglas.  In  its  place  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  sponsored  by  him, 
was  passed  by  Congress.  The  Act 
allowed  the  people  of  the  territory 
north  and  west  of  Missouri  to 
choose,  on  its  admission  to  state¬ 
hood,  freedom  or  slavery.  Douglas 
believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  their  right  to  choose  for 
themselves.  However,  his  Act  was 
the  cause  of  a  local  civil  war.  Kan¬ 
sas,  west  of  Missouri,  became  a 
scene  of  bloodshed  when  southern 
slave  owners  and  northern  free 
men  moved  in  to  gain  control  of 
the  territory.  The  anti-slavery 
forces  were  successful  and  in  i860 
Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  free  state. 
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The  abolitionists.  The  story  of  the 
struggle  for  power  between  the 
northern  and  southern  states  was 
aggravated  by  the  “abolitionists.” 
These  were  groups  of  people  in  the 
northern  states  anxious  to  abolish 
slavery  at  once.  One  of  their  lead¬ 
ers,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a 
Boston  printer,  in  1831  published 
a  paper  called  The  Liberator ,  in 
which  he  tried  to  arouse  the  public 
against  slavery. 

The  southerners  tried  to  stop 
this  agitation  by  forbidding  the 
circulation  of  The  Liberator  in  their 
states.  They  argued  that  the  Negro 
was  no  worse  off  being  a  slave  on 
the  land  than  was  the  wage  slave 
of  the  industrial  north.  They  de¬ 
scribed  northern  working  con¬ 
ditions  as  being  worse  than  those 
of  southern  plantations. 

The  abolitionists  refused  to  obey 
federal  fugitive  laws  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  1790,  com¬ 
pelling  the  return  of  runaway 
slaves  to  their  owners.  They  organ¬ 
ized  groups  to  help  slaves  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  this  method  of  helping 
the  slaves  came  to  be  known  as 
the  underground  railway.  Escaped 
slaves  found  refuge  among  friends 
in  the  north  who  helped  them  to 
cross  into  Canada  where  they  might 
gain  freedom.  Slavery  had  been 
abolished  in  the  British  Empire  in 

1833- 

John  Brown  -  “And  his  soul  goes 
marching  on.”  Have  you  ever  sung 
the  song,  “John  Brown’s  body  lies 
a’mouldering  in  the  grave”?  This 
was  the  marching  song  of  the  anti¬ 
slavery  forces  of  the  North  for 
whom  John  Brown  was  the  idol. 
John  Brown  was  born  in  Connecti¬ 


cut  in  1800.  He  was  a  religious 
fanatic  who  finally  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  he  was  chosen  by  God  to 
free  the  slaves.  He  lived  in  Ohio 
where  he  maintained  a  station  for 
slaves  on  the  underground  railway 
into  Canada.  Later,  with  four  of 
his  sons,  he  fought  against  the 
agents  of  the  slave  owners  in  Kan¬ 
sas  when  the  issue  in  this  territory 
lay  in  the  balance.  In  1858  he  and 
his  followers  met  at  Chatham,  On¬ 
tario,  to  make  extensive  plans  for 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves  by  force. 
In  1859  with  a  party  of  twenty-one 
he  successfully  seized  government 
arms  at  Harper’s  Ferry  on  the 
Potomac  River  and  captured  the 
town.  U.S.  Marines,  however,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  evening  and  after  a 
short  struggle  Brown  was  wounded 
and  arrested.  Later  he  was  hanged 
for  treason.  By  his  death  a  martyr 
was  given  to  the  northern  abo¬ 
litionists.  His  name  still  lives  in 
song;  but  his  death  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  settle  the  slavery  question 
without  war. 

Life  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  By 
i860  the  United  States  was  form¬ 
ing  into  two  nations.  Each  had  its 
own  problems.  In  the  north  the 
growth  of  industry  made  workers 
increasingly  dependent  on  manu¬ 
facturers  for  jobs.  By  modern 
standards  working  conditions  were 
bad  and  wages  low.  In  a  factory  a 
man  was  paid  about  $6.00  a  week, 
a  woman  $3.00  a  week,  and  a  child 
$1.00  a  week,  for  a  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  hour  working  day.  Some 
states,  however,  were  beginning  to 
show  an  interest  in  the  worker’s 
well-being  by  passing  laws  limiting 
a  day’s  work  to  ten  hours,  and  out- 
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lawing  child  labour.  The  move  to 
improve  working  conditions  was 
hindered  by  the  immigrants  from 
older  countries  who  formed  an  end¬ 
less  supply  of  cheap  labour. 

In  1857  there  was  a  severe  de¬ 
pression  when  prices  fell  after  the 
Crimean  War.  The  unemployed 
gathered  in  the  streets  of  the  larger 
cities  and  demanded  jobs.  To  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment, 
Congress  glorified  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer  and  encouraged  a  back-to- 
the-land  movement.  In  1862  a 
Homestead  Act  promised  160  acres 
of  land  to  every  man  who  would 
seek  his  fortune  by  hard  work  in 
the  west. 

The  South  had  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems.  The  invention  of  the  cotton- 
gin  changed  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  planter  and  slave.  In  early 
times  there  were  few  slaves  in  the 
planter’s  service,  and  a  kind  master 
often  took  much  personal  interest 
and  care  in  the  well-being  of  his 
slaves.  Thus  the  Negro  enjoyed 
security  and  his  life  was  not  neces¬ 
sarily  unhappy. 

With  the  introduction  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  cleaning  of  cotton 
the  estates  became  larger  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  from  textile 
mills  in  England  and  the  northern 
states.  Slaves  were  organized  into 
large  field  gangs,  managed  by  an 
overseer  who  was  little  interested 
in  their  well-being.  Since  agricul¬ 
ture  was  becoming  “big  business” 
the  planter  lost  personal  contact 
with  his  slaves  in  his  search  for 

No  slaves  were  imported  after 
1808.  Thus  the  value  of  the  Negro 
slave  increased  so  much  that 


cheaper  white  labour  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  south.  The  lot  of 
these  “poor  whites”  was  often 
worse  than  that  of  the  slave  on  the 
plantation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  distinguished  southern  gen¬ 
tlemen  did  not  own  slaves,  and 
were  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
slavery,  but  in  the  issue  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery  they  cham¬ 
pioned  state  rights  against  Con¬ 
gress. 

A  new  political  party  is  born.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka  Bill,  dissatisfied  Whigs  and 
Northern  Democrats  who  were 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  territories  organized  the 
Republican  party  in  1854.  Its  first 
national  convention  was  held  in 
Chicago  in  1856,  and  here  v/as 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  slavery  was  “a  great  moral, 
social  and  political  evil,”  and  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  outlaw  slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories.  Henceforth,  the  South  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  party  as  “Black  Re¬ 
publicans,”  and  threatened  to  se¬ 
cede  from  the  Union  if  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  President  should 
be  elected. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Once  in  a  long 
time  there  appears  in  the  passing 
parade  of  human  events  a  person¬ 
ality  who  captures  the  imagination 
of  men.  Such  was  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1809.  While  Lincoln  was  still  a  boy 
his  family  moved  to  Indiana,  then 
later  to  Illinois.  The  family’s  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  pioneering  life  of  a 
western  wilderness  developed  in 
Lincoln  qualities  of  honesty,  sin- 
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cerity,  and  purposeful  living.  Fron¬ 
tier  life  did  not  permit  more  than 
one  year  of  schooling,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  educate  himself  by  read¬ 
ing  every  book  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  including  the  Bible, 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “Aesop’s  Fa¬ 
bles,”  and  Franklin’s  “Autobiogra¬ 
phy.”  Circumstances  compelled  him 
to  work  at  many  odd  jobs,  but  it 
was  his  ambition  to  become  a 
lawyer.  He  fulfilled  this  ambition 
and  practised  law  in  Illinois.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  interest  in  the  well¬ 
being  of  people,  he  entered  politics 
and  served  in  the  state  legislature 
of  Illinois  and  one  term  in  Congress 
in  1846  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  became 
rather  unpopular  for  opposing  the 
war  with  Mexico  and  he  retired 
from  politics.  In  the  serious  issues 
that  were  developing  between  North 
and  South  in  the  1850’s  he  re¬ 
entered  politics  drawing  support 
from  the  abolitionists  and  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  into  the  territories.  In 
1858  he  was  nominated  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  Republicans  in  Illinois, 
and  during  the  campaign  he  be¬ 
came  a  national  figure  when  he  de¬ 
bated  the  issues  of  the  day  with 
his  Democratic  opponent,  Stephen 
Douglas,  author  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  of  1854.  Seven  fa¬ 
mous  debates  placed  the  issues 
clearly  before  the  nation.  Although 
Lincoln  did  not  win  the  election 
he  so  impressed  the  people  that 
he  secured  the  Republican  nomi¬ 
nation  for  President  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  in  i860.  In  the 
election  which  followed  Lincoln 
faced  three  other  candidates;  two 
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of  these  represented  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  which  had  become 
divided  on  the  slave  issue;  and  the 
third  represented  a  group  that  was 
displeased  with  the  racial  ideas  of 
the  Republicans  and  the.  divided 
Democrats.  Lincoln  was  elected. 

The  South  formed  a  Confederate 
Union.  Before  the  election  the 
southern  states  had  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  a  “Black  Repub¬ 
lican”  victory.  When  Lincoln  was 
elected,  South  Carolina  withdrew 
from  the  Union,  declaring  itself  a 
free  and  independent  nation.  A 
little  later  an  additional  six  south¬ 
ern  states  joined  South  Carolina. 
A  convention  of  delegates  of  the 
seceding  states  was  held  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama  in  1861.  Here  a 
Constitution  was  prepared  for  a 
new  nation,  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  with  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  its  President.  This 
union  was  soon  joined  by  four  more 
southern  states.  The  border  slave 
states  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky  and  Missouri  did  not 
withdraw  from  the  Union  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  be  neutral  in  the 
struggle. 

Comparative  strength  of  North  and 
South  in  the  Civil  War.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was 
now  31,000,000;  22,000,000  in  the 
northern  states  and  9,000,000  in 
the  southern  states,  of  whom 
4,000,000  were  slaves.  The  indus¬ 
trial  North  could  turn  out  speedily 
the  implements  of  war,  and  with 
its  wealth  could  readily  buy  goods 
abroad.  In  addition  it  possessed 
many  miles  of  railway  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  goods,  and  an  abundance 
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of  horses  and  mules  for  use  in  the 
south  where  railways  were  few. 
Although  it  lacked  warships,  its 
merchant  marine  was  soon  out¬ 
fitted  with  guns,  and  made  ready 
for  the  blockading  of  southern 
ports. 

The  South  lacked  well-estab¬ 
lished  industries  but  quickly  over¬ 
came  this  handicap  by  building 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
guns  and  ammunition.  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  became  the  centre 
of  the  iron  industry.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  countries  of  Europe  would 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  southern 
states,  for  textile  manufacturers  in 
the  Old  World  needed  southern 
cotton.  The  South  could  only  ex¬ 
change  cotton  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  for  the  goods  it 
received  from  Europe.  When  the 
North  blockaded  the  ports  of  the 
South,  help  from  Europe  ceased. 

The  South  lacked  many  indus¬ 
trial  products  and,  on  the  whole, 
fought  a  defensive  war,  using  to 
advantage  its  fund  of  well  trained 
officers.  The  Negroes  displayed 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  their  mas¬ 
ters  by  producing  the  agricultural 
goods  necessary  to  the  waging  of 
the  war. 

The  South  surrendered  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  strength  of  the  North. 
Fighting  started  when  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  bombarded  Fort  Sum¬ 
ter  in  South  Carolina  after  Lincoln 
had  refused  to  withdraw  federal 
troops  at  the  request  of  the  South. 
Both  sides  proceeded  to  raise  large 
armies  and  soon  compulsory  service 
was  necessary.  The  northern  armies 
attempted  to  invade  the  South  so 
as  to  capture  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
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the  capital  of  the  Confederate 
Union.  They  were  stopped  in  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Run  by  General  T. 
J.  Jackson  of  whom  it  was  said, 
“He  held  his  ground  like  a  stone 
wall.”  He  was  thereafter  known  as 
Stonewall  Jackson,  The  Union 
armies  were  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Washington.  Several  changes 
were  made  in  the  Union  command. 
Although  the  southern  armies  were 
smaller  and  poorly  equipped  their 
leaders  were  masters  of  strategy. 
Besides,  they  were  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  their  own  way  of  life. 

The  southern  armies  were  in 
command  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  a  distinguished  Virginian,  who 
had  resigned  from  the  United  States 
army  earlier  rather  than  take  up 
arms  against  his  native  South.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  twice  led  his  armies  north. 
In  1862  he  invaded  Maryland  and 
was  checked.  The  next  year  he 
moved  into  Pennsylvania.  Here,  at 
Gettysburg,  one  of  the  most  bitter 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  was  fought. 
The  northern  armies  gained  the 
victory  though  at  a  terrible  cost, 
and  Lee  was  compelled  to  retire 
south  of  the  Potomac  River. 

In  the  west  the  northern  armies 
under  General  Grant  successfully 
divided  the  Confederate  forces  by 
gaining  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  Ad¬ 
miral  David  Farragut,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans.  Grant  was  made  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  after  Gettysburg,  and 
in  1864  he  succeeded  in  besieging 
General  Lee  who  was  encamped  at 
Richmond.  General  Sherman,  at 
the  head  of  another  northern  army, 
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The  Great  Emancipator 

Few  men  have  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  people  of  all  nations  like  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  guided  his  country  through 
the  tragic  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

advanced  into  Georgia.  He  de¬ 
stroyed  Atlanta,  and  began  his 
famous  march  to  Savannah  on  the 
coast,  laying  waste  an  area  60  miles 
wide,  for  a  distance  of  345  miles. 
From  Savannah  he  proceeded 
northwest  to  South  Carolina  and 
thence  into  North  Carolina.  The 
struggle  of  the  Southern  states  was 
now  hopeless.  In  April,  1865,  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  surrendered  to  General 
Grant  near  Richmond,  and  a  short 
time  later  a  second  southern  army 
surrendered  to  General  Sherman. 

Eleven  seceding  states  had  been 
defeated  by  the  overwhelming  pow¬ 
er  of  the  North.  The  Union  was 
saved,  but  at  a  terrible  cost  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property. 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 
Abraham  Lincoln  became  President 
at  a  most  perilous  time  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  history.  In  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  to  Congress,  March,  1861,  he 
declared  that  the  Union  was  per¬ 
petual.  He  denied  the  right  of  any 
state  to  withdraw,  and  said  that  he 
would  carry  out  the  law  in  all  the 
states  and  use  force  only  if  the 
federal  authority  was  challenged. 
Concerning  slavery  he  said,  “I  have 
no  purpose  directly  or  indirectly  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  the  states  where  it  exists. 

I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to 
do  so.”  He  did,  however,  oppose 
its  extension  mto  the  territories. 

On  many  occasions  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  were  increased  by  petty 
jealousies  among  his  generals  and 
rivalries  within  his  Cabinet,  and  by 
the  abolitionists  who  insisted  on 
the  immediate  liberation  of  the 
slaves.  To  the  latter  Lincoln  re¬ 
plied,  early  in  the  war,  that  “my 
paramount  object  is  to  save  the 
Union  and  not  either  to  save  or 
destroy  slavery.”  A  little  later, 
however,  he  felt  that  the  war  with 
the  southern  states  was  developing 
into  a  moral  issue  in  which  the 
principles  of  every  man's  right  to 
“life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness”  contained  in  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence  were  at 
stake.  This,  coupled  with  the  hope 
that  the  slaves,  if  freed,  would  fight 
for  the  northern  cause,  led  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  after  giving  due  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  South,  to  issue  on  New 
Tear’s  Day,  1863,  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation  by  which  all 
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slaves  in  states  at  war  with  the 
Union  were  freed.  In  November, 
1863,  at  a  ceremony  in  which  the 
site  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  made  a  national  cemetery,  Lin¬ 
coln  made  what  came  to  be  his  most 
memorable  speech.  He  said,  in 
part,  “Fourscore  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  con¬ 
ceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  .  .  .  We  here  highly 
resolve  .  .  .  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom;  and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth.” 
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He  was  re-elected  in  1864  and 
proceeded  to  make  plans  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  South.  In 
a  short  message  to  Congress  he 
showed  no  bitterness  as  a  result  of 
the  struggle  but  a  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  genuine  sympathy  when 
he  said  that  the  task  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  “with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all.” 

The  nation  was  shocked  and  full 
of  sorrow  when  Lincoln  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  a  southern  sympathizer. 
He  died  April  15th,  1865.  The  life 
of  no  President  has  been  more 
studied  than  that  of  this  humble 
man  who,  by  his  courage  and  reso¬ 
lution,  saved  the  Union  and  made 
it  free. 


Chapter  6  —  Democracy  on  the  March 


Reconstruction  of  the  south.  Andrew 
Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  be¬ 
came  President  on  Lincoln’s  death. 
His  task  was  to  reconstruct  the 
South.  Like  Lincoln,  he  desired  tol¬ 
erance,  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  Confederate  army, 
planters,  and  Negroes,  but  he 
lacked  friends  in  Congress  and  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  In  the 
south  many  had  felt  betrayed 
when  Johnson,  himself  a  southern¬ 
er,  had  joined  the  anti-slavery  and 
anti-secession  Republican  party.  In 
the  north  he  was  unpopular  be¬ 
cause  of  his  lenient  policy  toward 
former  rebels.  A  Congress  domin¬ 
ated  by  merciless  radical  Republi¬ 
cans  ignored  his  plans  for  recon¬ 
struction  and  embarked  upon  its 
own  policy  of  ruthlessness  against 


a  helpless  and  defeated  people. 
When  Johnson  attempted  to  check 
it  he  was  tried  for  misconduct  by 
the  Senate  but  was  found  innocent. 

The  two  major  parties  control  the 
nation.  The  defeat  of  the  South  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  the 
power  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
the  agricultural  interests  it  served. 
During  the  period  between  1789 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
in  1861  Democratic  Presidents  held 
office  for  fifty-two  years,  but  in  the 
eighty-three  years  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present  time  the  country  has  been 
governed  by  Republican  Presidents 
for  a  total  of  fifty-six  years.  The 
Republican  party,  born  in  the  west, 
in  defence  of  human  rights,  was 
soon  dominated  by  the  industrial 
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and  financial  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  two  major  parties  have 
controlled  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States  since  the  Civil  War. 

Free  enterprise.  The  Civil  War 
might  be  called  the  Second  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  because  it  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  nation’s  ways 
of  making  a  living.  Before  the  war 
the  nation  was  dominated  by  plan¬ 
tation  interests,  creating  wealth  out 
of  a  slave  system.  Now  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  resources  by  set¬ 
tlers  in  search  of  further  opportun¬ 
ities  created  a  new  spirit.  Each  man 
now  claimed  for  himself  the  right 
to  work  and  obtain  wealth.  To  do 
this  he  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  free 
enterprise  which  meant  that  all 
men  should  have  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  competition  for  the 
nation’s  wealth.  This  he  felt  he  was 
entitled  to  because  he  lived  in  a 
country  in  which  any  man  could, 
by  his  own  effort,  become  rich,  and 
nearly  every  man  tried.  Repeated¬ 
ly,  the  national  will  has  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  preserve  the  principle  of  free 
enterprise  by  regulating  and  con¬ 
trolling  any  person  or  organization 
that  seemed  bent  on  destroying  the 
economic  freedom  of  the  individual. 

New  transcontinental  railways.  The 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  Railways  in 
1869  ushered  in  other  ambitious 
railway  schemes  that  united  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  permitted 
the  flow  of  raw  products  to  centres 
of  manufacture,  or  to  ports  for 
shipment  overseas.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  from  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  to  Seattle,  Washington 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  from  New 
Orleans  to  California  were  con¬ 


structed.  Next  came  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  into  Mexico  and  Lower 
California,  while  in  the  north-west 
James  J.  Hill,  a  Canadian,  con¬ 
structed  the  Great  Northern  from 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  to  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  rail¬ 
ways  connected  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  older  and  shorter  lines 
that  had  been  constructed  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  industrial 
cities  of  the  middle-west.  Many  of 
these  transcontinental  schemes  in¬ 
volved  heavy  money  outlays,  and 
the  government  made  generous 
gifts  of  money  and  land  to  the  pro¬ 
moters.  This  resulted  in  numerous 
scandals  and  the  public  charged 
the  politicians  with  dishonesty. 

Railways  and  settlers  bring  an  end  to 
the  American  frontier.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
ways  changed  the  character  of  the 
vast  region  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rockies.  For  many  years 
this  area  was  called  the  Great 
American  Desert,  and  pioneers  by¬ 
passed  it  on  their  journey  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon.  It  was  thought 
that  the  region  would  never  offer 
opportunities  for  successful  settle¬ 
ment.  The  first  Americans  to  take 
advantage  of  these  lands  were  the 
Rangers,  or  soldiers  who  had  sub¬ 
dued  the  Comanche  Indians  of 
Texas,  taking  possession  of  the 
wild  horses  and  cattle  which  roam¬ 
ed  the  plains.  The  Ranger  turned 
cowboy,  making  his  livelihood  by 
the  raising  and  selling  of  cattle. 

Since  fences  were  unknown  in 
the  wild  west  many  ranchers  com¬ 
bined  their  herds  for  grazing  and 
branded  their  cattle  so  as  to  identi¬ 
fy  them.  After  the  round-up  the 
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Courtesy  of  the  Western  Union  T ele graph  Co. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Meet 

A  Pony  Express  rider  passes  linemen  erecting  the  first  transcontinental  telegraph  line. 


cowboys  made  the  “long-drive” 
northward  with  their  cattle  to  the 
railway  lines.  Here  the  stock  was 
sorted  out  and  shipped  to  market. 
The  demand  for  cattle  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  east,  coupled  with  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  canning  and  refrigeration, 
brought  wealth  to  many  cowboys 
who  became  ranchers. 

The  railways  made  it  possible  to 
ship  cattle,  but  they  also  brought 
in  settlers  whom  the  ranchers  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “nesters.”  Most  of  these 
settlers  were  from  the  older  states, 
but  thousands  of  Germans,  Swedes, 
Norwegians  and  Danes  poured  into 
the  north-west.  These  settlers 
faced  many  hardships.  Wood  was 
scarce  on  the  prairies,  thus  sod  huts 
were  built.  The  problem  of  enclos¬ 
ing  fields  against  wandering  cattle 
was  reduced  by  the  invention  of 


barbed-wire.  In  addition  the  set¬ 
tlers  had  to  contend  with  drought, 
grasshoppers,  and  threats  of  ex¬ 
termination  by  Indian  bands  or 
hostile  cattle-men. 

The  frontier  disappeared  with 
settlement,  and  new  states  were 
born.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Utah  were 
admitted  into  the  Union.  The  turn 
of  the  century  saw  the  entry  of 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  Forty-eight  states  now  made 
up  the  Union.  In  1870  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  west  was  1,500,000  but 
by  1940  it  could  boast  of  24,000,000 
people.  The  variety  of  the  people 
living  in  this  area  has  exerted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  in  shaping  the 
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From  Ewing  Galloway 

Power  For  An  Industrial  Nation 
One  of  the  great  dams  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s  chain. 


nation’s  destiny  along  the  paths  of 
preserving  freedom. 

The  tremendous  industrial  growth 
of  the  United  States.  The  need  for 
goods  to  supply  and  maintain  the 
Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War 
resulted  in  the  enlarging  of  factor¬ 
ies,  which  paved  the  way  for  mass 
production  in  industry.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  food  developed  new 
methods  of  production.  The  natural 
wealth  of  the  country  attracted  a 
great  amount  of  foreign  money  for 
investment.  Immigrants  supplied 
an  unending  abundance  of  cheap 
labour  particularly  in  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  cities.  Lastly,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  dominated  by  the  Republi¬ 
can  policy  of  maintaining  a  high 


tariff,  gave  every  encouragement 
to  the  growth  of  industry.  Thus  a 
large  home  market  was  protected 
for  manufacturers  who  had  little  to 
fear  from  competition  abroad. 

Starting  about  1850  business  or¬ 
ganization  also  changed.  Earlier, 
business  enterprise  was  conducted 
by  individuals  or  partnerships. 
Now,  however,  there  was  need  for 
large  sums  of  money  to  undertake 
enterprises  like  railway  building, 
which  individuals  could  not  em¬ 
bark  upon  alone.  Corporations  were 
formed;  that  is,  organizations  in 
which  many  people  act  as  one 
body.  In  addition  there  were  trusts, 
a  type  of  business  in  which  several 
companies  join  together  to  remove 
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competition.  These  business  or¬ 
ganizations  made  it  possible  for  a 
single  person  or  a  group  of  people  to 
gain  control  of  an  enterprise  by 
acquiring  over  half  of  the  interest 
of  the  corporation  or  trust. 

New  sources  of  industrial  power.  For 
many  years  coal  provided  the  chief 
source  of  fuel  for  power,  but  the  in¬ 
vention  of  electric  motors  soon  led 
to  the  development  of  other  sources 
of  power.  The  federal  government 
has  developed  huge  power  projects, 
such  as  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River.  Similarly,  in  the  south 
an  abundance  of  power  has  been 
supplied  by  the  development  of 
the  Tennessee  River.  A  third  source 
of  power  was  supplied  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  oil.  The  first  wells  were 
located  in  Pennsylvania,  but  new 
fields  were  discovered  in  scattered 
parts  of  the  Union,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  areas  being  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  California. 

For  the  future,  the  United  States 
possesses  a  source  of  unlimited 
power  in  the  closely-guarded  secrets 
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of  the  development  of  atomic  en- 
ergy.  This  may  change  the  whole 
structure  of  industrial  activity. 
The  problems  involved,  concerning 
the  use  in  peace  and  war  of  this 
new  form  of  power,  are  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  statesmen  of  our  age. 

The  Americans  are  an  inventive 
people.  The  development  of  new 
sources  of  power  in  the  land  of  the 
free  encouraged  men  to  invent  and 
improve  machines,  engines,  and  in¬ 
struments  that  have  added  many 
comforts  and  pleasures  to  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  Many  changes  took  place 
in  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion.  A  young  man,  George  Pull¬ 
man,  increased  travel  comfort  by 
designing  a  sleeping  car  in  1864, 
and  later  a  dining  car.  Railway 
travel  hazards  were  reduced  when 
George  Westinghouse  developed 
air  brakes.  Today  trains,  many  of 
them  streamlined,  speed  over  230,- 
000  miles  of  track — a  gigantic  sys¬ 
tem  of  transport  unequalled  by 
any  other  nation. 

Water  transportation  was  revo- 


An  Historic  Flight 


Culver  Service 


Orville  Wright’s  plane  is  just  leaving  the  ground  in  the  first  controlled  power-driven 
flight  of  a  man-carrying  aeroplane.  Can  you  find  Wright? 
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Courtesy  of  Bell  T  elephone  Company  of  Canada 

“Mr.  Watson,  Come  Here;  I  Want  You” 


Dr.  Bell’s  assistant  is  seen  here  entering  his  room  in  response  to  the  tirst  complete  sentence 
spoken  over  a  telephone. 


lutionized  by  Captain  John  Erics¬ 
son,  an  American  of  Swedish  origin, 
who  constructed  the  first  iron  ship, 
The  Monitor ,  which  was  used  effec¬ 
tively  by  the  northern  states  in  the 
blockade  of  southern  ports  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century  Henry  Ford  initiated  the 
mass  production  of  motor  cars.  His 
Model  T  was  a  low  priced  car 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  De¬ 
troit  became  the  centre  of  the 
automobile  industry  with  many 
other  companies  copying  Henry 
Ford’s  methods. 

The  motor  cars  created  the  need 
for  better  roads  and  highways  were 
built  throughout  the  nation  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  demand  of  car  owners. 


The  rapid  changes  in  transpor¬ 
tation  on  land  and  sea  were  soon  to 
be  eclipsed  by  the  realization  of  one 
of  man’s  most  persistent  dreams — 
to  be  able  to  fly.  This  invention  was 
pioneered  by  a  physics  professor, 
S.  P.  Langley  of  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1903,  after  several  years  of  re¬ 
search,  he  made  his  first  flying  ma¬ 
chine.  While  making  a  test  flight 
the  machine  was  wrecked.  The 
same  year  in  North  Carolina, 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  succeed¬ 
ed  in  flying  a  plane  which  they  had 
constructed.  They  were  little  recog¬ 
nized  for  five  years,  but  during  this 
time  they  improved  the  machine 
and  began  the  manufacturing  of  bi¬ 
planes.  As  a  result  of  flights  in 
Paris  they  received  awards  from 
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the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1909  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  purchased  their  machines 
for  army  use.  World  War  I  speeded 
up  the  aeroplane  industry,  and 
peace  brought  the  development  of 
its  commercial  use.  During  World 
War  II  air  power  became  a  major 
weapon  in  the  waging  of  a  success¬ 
ful  war  and  every  nation  sought 
technical  improvements  in  its  air¬ 
craft.  The  arrival  of  the  air-age  has 
put  the  United  States  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  this  kind  of  transportation. 
Credit  for  the  achievement  can 
be  given  to  such  famous  fliers 
as  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Howard 
Hughes,  Wiley  Post,  and  Eddie 
Rickenbacker. 

In  the  spring  of  1947  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  Milton  Reynolds,  in  his  plane, 
The  Bombshell ,  established  a  new 


From  Ewing  Galloway 


Edison  in  His  Laboratory 

This  drawing  shows  Edison  about  1877  at 
Menlo  Park  carrying  out  experiments  with 
carbonised  paper  for  his  system  of  electric 
light. 


Thomas  A.  Edison ,  Inc. 
From  Ewing  Galloway 


Thomas  Alva  Edison 

His  experiments  in  electricity  changed  our 
whole  existence. 

round-the-world  flight  record  of 
seventy-eight  hours,  fifty-five  min¬ 
utes,  fifty-six  seconds. 

Changes  in  transportation  were 
accompanied  by  improved  methods 
of  communication.  In  1844  Samuel 
Morse,  an  art  teacher,  successfully 
demonstrated  his  invention  of  the 
telegraph  by  sending  a  message 
from  New  York  to  Baltimore.  A 
little  later  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
a  Scot  who  had  lived  in  Canada, 
moved  to  Boston  where  he  was  a 
teacher  of  speech.  In  1876,  after 
years  of  work,  he  succeeded  in 
finding  an  apparatus  that  would 
convey  sound  to  the  deaf.  Further 
development  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  telephone.  In  1901  an  Italian, 
Marconi,  received  the  first  wireless 
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message  transmitted  from  Corn¬ 
wall,  England,  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Newfoundland.  This  discovery 
of  the  wireless  was  followed  by 
numerous  improvements  by  Lee 
DeForest,  an  American,  and  other 
scientists,  and  by  the  late  1920’s 
radio  had  become  an  established 
and  popular  means  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

Although  many  Americans  can 
be  credited  with  inventive  genius, 
the  name  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  world. 
Th  is  remarkable  man  was  born  in 
1847,  the  son  of  a  rebel  who  had 
fled  from  Canada  to  the  state  of 
Ohio  during  the  Rebellion  of  1837. 
His  interest  in  physics  resulted  in 
many  practical  achievements,  and 
he  successfully  patented  over  twelve 
hundred  of  his  inventions.  The 
gramophone  and  the  electric  light 
bulb  were  two  of  his  outstanding 
inventions.  In  October,  1929,  a 
dinner  was  held  in  honour  of 
Thomas  Edison  in  celebration  of 
the  Electric  Lights  Golden  Jubilee. 
To  the  many  tributes  that  were 
given  to  Edison,  he  replied,  “I 
would  be  embarrassed  at  the  hon¬ 
ours  that  are  being  heaped  on  me 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in 
honouring  me  you  are  also  honour¬ 
ing  that  vast  army  of  thinkers  and 
workers  of  the  past  and  those  who 
carry  on,  without  whom  my  work 
would  have  gone  for  nothing.  If  I 
have  spurred  men  to  greater  effort 
and  if  our  work  has  widened  the 
horizon  of  man’s  understanding  .  .  . 
I  am  content.” 

The  Americans  are  a  liberty-loving 
people.  The  motto  on  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  government  reads 


in  Latin  “E  pluribus  unum.”  This 
can  be  translated,  “Out  of  many, 
one,”  and  the  motto  well  sums  up 
the  work  that  has  been  accomp¬ 
lished  in  founding  a  great  nation. 

Creating  national  unity  has  been 
difficult  because  of  the  differences 
of  origin  and  outlook  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Its  growth  has  de¬ 
pended  upon  certain  ideals  upon 
which  the  nation  was  founded. 
Chief  amongst  these  have  been  a 
love  of  liberty,  and  a  fierce  desire 
to  resist  tyranny  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  appear. 

The  west  demands  reform.  Changes 
in  a  democracy  do  not  come  quick¬ 
ly.  People  must  organize  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  to  determine 
what  action  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  correct  the  evils  in  the  system. 

In  1867  a  farmer’s  movement 
called  the  “Grange”  was  organized 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  farmer.  In  1873  a  fin¬ 
ancial  panic  followed  by  a  depres¬ 
sion  hit  the  nation.  Banks  failed 
and  prices  of  farm  products  tum¬ 
bled.  Money  and  credit  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  farmer  who  had 
borrowed  more  than  he  could  repay 
experienced  great  hardship.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Grangers 
entered  politics  and  soon  controlled 
many  state  legislatures  in  the  west. 
These  states  bitterly  attacked  the 
inactivity  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  the  monopoly  tactics  and 
unfair  charges  of  the  railways. 
Some  states  passed  laws  to  control 
the  railways,  and  in  1877  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  defended  the  rights  of 
states  to  interfere  in  railway  poli¬ 
cies.  In  1886,  however,  the  Court 
upset  its  earlier  judgment  by  de- 
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The  Capitol,  Washington 

The  beautiful  Capitol  is  located  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
the  Potomac  River. 


From  Ewing  Galloway 

city  of  Washington,  and 


claring  that  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  came  under  the  control 
of  the  federal  government.  This 
judgment  was  followed  in  1887  by 
the  passing  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  by  Congress.  This  Act 
established  a  measure  of  control 
over  the  railways. 

In  the  same  year  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  first  Democratic  President 
since  the  Civil  War,  denounced  the 
high  tariff  duties  levied  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  tried  to  have  them  low¬ 
ered.  This  reform  was  not  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Republican  Congress, 
and  Cleveland  was  defeated  in  the 
election  of  1888.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  Republi¬ 
can,  who  worked  in  harmony  with 
a  Republican  Congress. 

The  farmers  in  the  west  and 


south  remained  dissatisfied  with  a 
federal  government  controlled  by 
eastern  industrial  interests.  In  1892 
western  farmers  united  with  wage 
earners  in  many  cities  to  form  a 
Populist  or  People’s  Party  of 
America.  This  party  wanted  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation,  believing  that 
this  would  secure  higher  wages  for 
industrial  workers  and  higher  prices 
for  agricultural  products.  This  is 
called  inflation.  When  the  Populist 
party  failed  to  gain  control  of  Con¬ 
gress  it  merged  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  1896  to  aid  in  the 
campaign  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  for  President.  This  man  was 
an  orator  of  note  from  Nebraska 
who  believed  that  more  money 
could  be  put  into  circulation  by 
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using  more  silver  in  currency.  In 
a  famous  speech  he  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  south  and  west 
against  the  eastern  ‘‘sound  money 
banking  interests”  when  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  activities  he  declared, 
“you  shall  not  crucify  mankind 
upon  a  cross  of  gold.”  Many  Dem¬ 
ocrats  bolted  the  party  because  of 
Bryan’s  radical  ideas,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  W.  J.  McKinley,  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  elected  President.  In 
1900  McKinley  was  re-elected,  but 
in  September  1901  he  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  an  assassin.  His  successor 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  champions  a 
“Square  Deal.”  Many  definitions 
have  been  made  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  but  one  of  the  finest  is 
that  credited  to  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  when  he  stated  that,  “This 
great  Republic  means  nothing  un¬ 
less  it  means  the  triumph  of  a  real 
democracy,  the  triumph  of  popu¬ 
lar  government,  and  in  the  long  run, 
of  an  economic  system  under  which 
each  man  shall  be  guaranteed  the 
opportunity  to  show  the  best  that 
there  is  in  him.”  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  old-guard  Republicans 
felt  considerable  alarm  when  Roose¬ 
velt,  a  young  man  of  forty-three 
with  radical  tendencies,  became 
President.  In  his  inaugural  address 
to  Congress  he  announced  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  necessary  reforms,  and 
during  his  two  terms  of  office  his 
resolute  will  was  directed  toward 
putting  his  words  into  action. 

Labour  problems,  too,  received 
the  attention  of  the  President.  In 
1902  a  serious  coal  strike  threat¬ 
ened  the  nation  and  Roosevelt 
played  a  leading  part  in  trying  to 


get  a  “square  deal”  for  the  employ¬ 
ers,  employees,  and  the  public.  He 
established  boards  of  arbitration, 
and  recognized  the  rights  of  labour 
to  form  unions.  This  was  a  new 
approach  to  the  settlement  of  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes.  Public  interest 
was  protected  in  1903  by  the 
creation  of  the  Departments  of 
Labour  and  Commerce  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  adminis¬ 
trating  legislation  in  these  fields. 
Other  Rooseveltian  reforms  called 
for  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  introduction  of  pure  food 
laws.  Departments  of  Reforestation 
and  Soil  Reclamation  were  set  up 
to  protect  the  country’s  natural 
resources.  At  the  same  time  Roose¬ 
velt  exposed  the  wasteful  methods 
of  many  private  owners  who  had 
received  government  timber,  oil 
and  mineral  concessions. 

Although  Roosevelt  did  not  re¬ 
alize  his  aim  of  a  “square  deal”  for 
all,  he  laid  down  a  pattern  for 
reform  which  was  followed  by  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  Presidency. 

Roosevelt  was  followed  in  office 
by  his  friend  William  H.  Taft.  A 
Republican  party  squabble,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  Roosevelt  to  seek  the 
nomination  against  his  friend  in 
1912.  When  Taft  was  nominated, 
Roosevelt  formed  a  third  party,  the 
Progressive  or  “Bull  Moose”  party. 
As  a  result,  both  Taft  and  Roose¬ 
velt  were  defeated,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
was  elected. 

Woodrow  Wilson  achieves  liberal 
reform.  Woodrow  Wilson  held  office 
for  two  terms  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  During  his  presi- 
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dency,  the  tariff  was  reduced  and 
many  food  stuffs  were  admitted 
duty  free. 

No  Congress,  with  the  exception 
of  that  which  brought  into  being 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  ever  before  passed  so 
many  laws  within  a  period  of  four 
years  as  did  that  in  President 
Wilson’s  first  term. 

The  entry  of  the  LTnited  States 
into  World  War  I  in  1917  took  the 
nation’s  attention  from  domestic 
issues  to  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Wilson  threw 
all  his  energy  into  the  struggle,  and 
played  an  active  part  in  the  treaty 
making,  and  the  creation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  an  organization 
which  he  hoped  would  maintain 
world  peace.  But  the  nation,  war 
weary  and  afraid  of  foreign  en¬ 
tanglements,  refused  to  follow  him 
into  the  structure  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  create. 

From  1920  to  1932  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  dominated  Federal  poli¬ 
tics  under  the  successive  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Presidents  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover. 

The  prosperous  20’s  and  hungry  30’s. 
A  “return  to  normalcy”  was  Hard¬ 
ing's  advice  to  a  people  anxious  to 
get  back  to  a  peace-time  basis,  free 
from  the  government  control  which 
war  had  imposed.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  restless;  strikes  were  gen¬ 
eral,  prices  were  very  high  and 
industrial  plants  were  slow  to  con¬ 
vert  from  war  to  civilian  produc¬ 
tion.  The  government  appeared 
indifferent  toward  the  numerous 
problems,  and  seemed  to  place  its 
trust  in  business  leadership.  By 
1925  the  United  States  was  head- 


Culver  Service 

Champion  of  “The  Square  Deal” 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Republican  President, 
was  one  of  the  great  reform  presidents  of 
the  United  States.  He  also  helped  build 
a  strong  navy  for  his  country. 

ing  for  a  tremendous  boom.  A 
speculating  fever  gripped  the  na¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds 
soared  to  new  heights.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  nation  was  bent  on 
a  spending  spree;  and  a  wave  of 
lawlessness  accompanied  this.  In 
1929  the  bubble  burst  when  stock 
market  prices  began  to  tumble. 
Money  was  difficult  to  borrow,  fac¬ 
tories  closed  and  soon  millions  were 
unemployed.  The  world  followed 
the  LTnited  States  into  a  severe  eco¬ 
nomic  depression.  President  Hoov¬ 
er  tried  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  of 
falling  prices.  His  task  was  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  he, 
a  Republican  President,  had  a 
Democratic  Congress  from  1930  on. 
In  1932  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt,  Democratic  governor  of  New 
York  state,  and  a  distant  relative 
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Mr.  Wilson  was  President  during  World 
War  I  and  played  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  for  President  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  elected  on  a  platform  of 
a  “New  Deal  for  the  forgotten 
man.”  The  term  applied  to  the 
vast  army  of  unemployed,  number¬ 
ing  in  1932  approximately  12,000,- 
000. 

The  New  Deal.  No  President  ever 
faced  so  vast  a  social  problem  of 
unemployment  as  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  Bold  leadership  was  required 
at  this  time,  and  it  was  found  in 
President  Roosevelt’s  statesman¬ 
ship,  backed  by  a  Democratic 
Congress.  He  summoned  to  the 
White  House  trained  men  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  to  act  as  his  advisors. 


This  group  became  known  as  the 
“Brain  Trust.”  He  took  the  nation 
into  his  confidence  in  a  series  of 
informal  radio  chats  to  keep  the 
people  informed  on  the  major 
issues. 

In  1933  matters  became  extreme¬ 
ly  serious  when  numerous  banks 
failed.  The  President  closed  every 
bank  in  the  United  States  and  de¬ 
clared  a  “Bank  Holiday.”  As  soon 
as  federal  bank  examiners  found  a 
bank’s  investment  sound  it  could 
re-open  for  business,  but  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  pay  out  gold,  and  people 
who  had  hoarded  this  precious 
metal  were  ordered  to  return  it  to 
the  banks.  Bank  accounts  became 
payable  in  paper  currency  only. 
The  President  called  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  and  asked  for 
practically  unlimited  power  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  policies  which  he  thought 
were  necessary  to  end  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Congress  gave  him  this  power, 
and  at  the  President’s  request 
passed  many  emergency  measures. 
Numerous  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  were  established  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  legislation.  These  in¬ 
cluded  Departments  of  Relief,  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Projects,  and  a  Forest 
Conservation  programme  employ¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  young  men. 
Plans  to  strengthen  the  business 
structure  of  the  nation  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  (N.I.R.A.)  and  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (A. 
A.A.).  The  N.I.R.A.  tried  to  in¬ 
crease  employment  by  shortening 
the  work  week  to  forty  hours,  and 
outlawing  child  labour.  Maximum 
and  minimum  wages  were  fixed  in 
industry,  and  the  employee’s  right 
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to  form  unions  was  recognized.  The 
A.A.A.  tried  to  give  the  farmer  a 
greater  share  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
come  by  placing  a  floor  under  prices 
and  exercising  control  over  the 
amount  of  production  and  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  distribution. 

The  Supreme  Court  declared 
much  legislation  unconstitutional 
and  President  Roosevelt  threatened 
to  increase  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  Court,  or  compel  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  its  older  members.  This 
attempt  to  pack  the  Court  with 
judges  favourably  disposed  to  the 
administration  aroused  the  nation 
and  the  President  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  scheme.  Changes 
by  retirement  or  death  of  certain 
members  of  the  Court  gradually 
occurred,  making  it  possible  for  the 
President  to  make  new  appoint¬ 
ments  without  violating  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Roosevelt  was  re-elected  in  1936, 
in  1940,  and  in  1944.  Never  before 
had  a  President  held  office  for  more 
than  two  terms.  But  the  energy 
and  vision  with  which  President 
Roosevelt  attacked  the  problems 
that  faced  him  in  1932  seemed  to 
make  him  an  ideal  leader  for  a  na¬ 
tion  at  war.  Few  men  have  caught 
the  imagination  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
did.  His  death  on  April  12,  1945,  a 
few  weeks  before  victory  in  Europe 
was  achieved,  came  as  a  shock  to 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  many 
of  whom  felt  in  his  death  a  personal 
loss. 

President  Truman  carries  on.  The 
Vice-President,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  on 
Roosevelt’s  death.  He  continued 
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A  Great  President 


Taking  office  in  a  time  of  economic  de¬ 
pression,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  piloted 
his  country  through  World  War  II.  He 
was  the  first  President  to  have  more  than 
two  terms  in  office. 

the  direction  of  the  problems  of 
war  until  victory  was  gained  in 
1945.  Now  the  problems  of  peace 
overshadowed  those  of  war.  Indus¬ 
try  geared  to  war  needs  had  to  be 
converted  to  the  production  of 
peace-time  goods.  Controls  upon 
wages,  production  and  distribution 
were  gradually  removed.  Problems 
of  inflation  created  labour  unrest, 
and  numerous  strikes  slowed  up 
the  nation’s  ability  to  produce 
goods. 

The  success  of  a  world  return 
to  prosperity  depends  largely  upon 
the  policies  pursued  by  the  United 
States.  Industrial  peace  will  in¬ 
crease  production  of  goods,  and 
freer  trade  policies  will  do  much  to 
raise  the  living  standard  of  a  war- 
stricken  world. 
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Religion  in  the  United  States.  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there¬ 
of.”  (Bill  of  Rights,  1791.) 

In  the  story  of  nations  the 
United  States  is  young,  yet  it  has 
enjoyed  religious  freedom  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  country.  Nearly  every  re¬ 
ligious  faith  in  the  world  can  be 
found  there.  Most  of  the  faiths 
were  transplanted  from  the  Old 
World  and  prospered  in  the  New. 
Roman  Catholics  have  the  largest 
following  of  any  one  Church,  draw¬ 
ing  their  membership  chiefly  from 
people  of  Irish,  central  and  south¬ 
ern  European  origin.  Baptists  and 
Methodists  rank  next.  Theirs  were 
the  Churches  which  moved  forward 
with  the  settlers  into  the  frontiers 
and  rural  areas.  Their  efforts  have 
met  with  much  success  among 
the  Negro  peoples.  The  Lutheran 
Church  is  strong  wherever  Scandi¬ 
navians  and  Germans  have  settled. 
The  Episcopalian  Church,  Ameri¬ 
can  heir  of  the  Church  of  England, 
is  made  up  largely  of  people  of 
English  descent,  while  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  people  princi¬ 
pally  of  Scottish  origin  among  its 
adherents.  Americans  of  Jewish 
extraction  have  firmly  retained 
the  Hebrew  faith.  The  Unitarian 
Church,  although  small  in  numbers, 
has  been  very  progressive.  Ameri¬ 
can  religious  freedom,  however,  has 
given  rise  to  numerous  native  sects. 
Most  important  of  these  have  been 
the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,  or  the  Mormons,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  founded  the  state  of 
Utah;  and  the  Church  of  Christ 


Scientist,  founded  in  1876  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  The  separation  of 
Church  and  State  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution  has  resulted  in 
little  or  no  religion  being  taught  in 
public  schools  and  colleges. 

United  States  restricts  immigration. 
During  most  of  the  19th  century 
the  United  States  admitted  people 
in  large  numbers  to  aid  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  population  is  of 
foreign  birth.  Germans,  Irish  and 
Scandinavians  were  among  the 
early  arrivals,  but  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  large  numbers  of 
Polish,  Russian,  Italian,  Jewish, 
and  Balkan  peoples  settled  in  the 
growing  industrial  centres  of  the 
nation.  Each  of  these  national 
groups  tended  to  form  separate 
communities  in  the  cities  and  rural 
areas  to  preserve  their  Old  Country 
heritage.  The  problem  of  “Ameri¬ 
canizing”  the  immigrant  was  not 
simple,  but  the  public  school  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  to  settle 
this  problem. 

The  increasing  wealth  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  soon  reflected  in  a  rising 
living  standard.  Fear  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  industry  from  people  with 
lower  living  standards  made  Con¬ 
gress  decide  to  close  the  doors  of 
the  United  States  against  certain 
nationalities.  The  first  people  of 
foreign  origin  discriminated  against 
were  the  Chinese,  many  of  whom 
had  found  homes  in  California.  By 
an  act  of  1882  these  were  excluded. 
Later,  practically  all  Japanese  were 
barred  from  entry  to  the  United 
States.  In  1921  Congress  passed  a 
Quota  Act  limiting,  by  selection, 
the  number  of  immigrants  from 
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any  country.  Canadians,  however, 
were  an  exception  to  this  law  until 
1932  when,  because  of  labour  prob¬ 
lems  rising  out  of  the  depression, 
a  quota  was  applied  to  Canada. 
In  the  1920’s  when  Canadians  were 
freely  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  for  every  five  immigrants 
that  came  to  Canada,  four  Cana¬ 
dians  entered  the  United  States. 

Material  progress  mounts.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem  and  unrestricted  immigration 
brought  other  problems.  The  rise  of 
the  big  city  was  one  of  these.  Cities 
compete  with  each  other  in  build¬ 
ing  structures,  amusement  parks, 
sports  and  cultural  activities.  Sky¬ 
scrapers  tower  above  earlier  forms 
of  architecture,  and  adjectives  like 
“biggest,”  “fastest,”  “best,”  are 
used  to  describe  the  nation’s  prog¬ 
ress.  Families  enjoy  luxuries  un¬ 
known  a  generation  earlier.  Motor 
cars,  telephones,  electric  lights,  ra¬ 
dios,  fancy  heating  systems,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  are  in  evidence.  These  reflect 
a  rising  living  standard.  Clothing, 
drugs  and  foods  are  given  fancy 
trade  names. 

Business  men  take  pride  in  the 
nation’s  progress  and  increase  their 
fellowship  by  forming  clubs  like 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  Lions.  These 
undertake  to  give  their  services  to 
worthy  community  projects  such  as 
fresh  air  camps,  playgrounds,  and 
help  for  the  blind.  The  international 
character  of  these  organizations 
results  in  the  formation  of  similar 
clubs  in  Canada,  which  form 
bridges  of  goodwill  between  our 
two  countries. 

Increasing  social  problems  cre- 
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ated  a  need  for  social  workers. 
Many  drew  inspiration  from  the 
writings  and  work  of  Jane  Addams 
who  devoted  her  life  to  relieving 
distress  among  the  poor.  Miss  Ad¬ 
dams  founded  Hull  House  in  a 
slum  section  of  Chicago.  Here  un¬ 
dernourished  people  were  fed  and 
trained  for  jobs  which  enabled 
them  to  take  their  place  in  society. 
Her  success  was  followed  by  similar 
plans  in  other  cities.  Mackenzie 
King,  who  afterwards  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  once  worked 
with  Miss  Addams  at  Hull  House. 

Many  far-reaching  reforms  were 
achieved  by  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  first  ten  adopted 
in  1791,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  states.  Three  were  adopted 
between  1865  and  1870  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  Negro.  Two 
important  amendments  were  adop¬ 
ted  in  1913  and  1920.  The  first 
gave  the  people  of  each  state  the 
right  to  elect  senators  to  Congress 
instead  of  having  them  named  by 
the  state  legislature.  The  second 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote.  The 
increased  financial  burden  of  the 
federal  government  which  new 
conditions  created  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  in  1913 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  levy 
income  tax.  An  amendment  now  in 
process  of  ratification  by  the  states 
will  limit  a  President’s  tenure  of 
office  to  two  terms. 

American  literature  became  a  part 
of  the  heritage  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  Literature  in  the  colonial 
period  reflected  the  hardships, 
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homesickness,  and  religious  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  people  in  a  distant  land.  In 
Virginia  Captain  John  Smith  wrote 
a  history  of  the  English  colonies 
in  the  New  World.  In  the  northern 
colonies  Puritan  writers  concerned 
themselves  with  religious  tracts. 
During  the  Revolutionary  period 
the  discussion  ol  politics  loomed 
large,  and  great  orators  like  Patrick 
Henry  of  Virginia  could  sway  the 
minds  of  men  by  their  speeches 
on  liberty.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison 
wrote  splendid  political  treatises  in 
defence  of  the  new-born  Constitu¬ 
tion.  These  essays  were  widely  read 
and  discussed  and  much  can  still 
be  learned  from  them.  Up  to  1800 
most  American  authors  copied  the 
English  and  French  style  of  writ¬ 
ing.  After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
however,  men  took  pride  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  daily  life  and  conditions  of 
their  own  American  people.  The 
humorist,  Washington  Irving,  por¬ 
trayed  life  in  New  York  state,  with 
its  iamous  Hudson  River.  In  Cana¬ 
da,  almost  all  of  us  are  tamihar 
with  two  of  his  most  famous  stories, 
“Rip  Van  Winkle”  and  “The  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.”  James  Femmore 
Cooper  wrote  exciting  stories  of 
the  sea  or  frontier.  In  “The  Last  ol 
the  Mohicans”  he  showed  his  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  native  Indian.  The 
American,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
ranks  with  the  world’s  great  phil¬ 
osophers.  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
Walt  Whitman  and  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  were  all  poets  who  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  works  different 
phases  of  the  ideals  of  American 
democracy.  Longfellow’s  sympa¬ 


thy  for  humanity  is  shown  in  his 
poem  “Evangeline”  in  which  he  re¬ 
lates  the  exile  of  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  from  Acadia  in  1755.  In  the 
1850’s  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  in  the  north¬ 
ern  states  because  of  its  attacks 
on  the  evils  of  slavery.  Samuel 
Clemens  wrote  under  the  pen  name 
of  Mark  Twain.  He  loved  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  and  wrote  of  it 
extensively.  “Huckleberry  Finn” 
and  “Tom  Sawyer”  are  books  that 
every  boy  reads.  In  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  modern  writers  of  importance 
are  Carl  Sandburg,  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way,  Upton  Sinclair,  H.  L.  Menck¬ 
en,  John  Steinbeck,  and  Sinclair 
Lewis. 

Americans  develop  and  appreciate 
the  finer  arts.  For  many  years  the 
Americans  were  so  busily  engaged 
pioneering  new  land  that  little  op¬ 
portunity  was  found  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  finer  arts.  In  time  sur¬ 
plus  wealth  was  created,  making  it 
possible  for  people  to  study  abroad 
at  the  older  cultural  centres  of 
Europe.  Two  world  wars,  however, 
robbed  Europe  of  its  leadership  in 
the  arts,  when  composers,  orchestra 
leaders,  and  artists  flocked  to  the 
United  States.  Here  they  were  wel¬ 
comed,  appreciated,  and  given  a 
larger  measure  of  security  than  the 
political  upheavals  of  Europe  per¬ 
mitted.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  profited  by  this  and 
became  important  musical  centres. 
Canadians  have  enjoyed,  by  means 
of  radio  or  personal  appearances, 
American  artists.  The  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  founded  in 
1845  has  always  presented  music  of 
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a  high  standard  and  set  the  pattern 
for  orchestras  in  many  other  cities. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
founded  in  1883  presents  Old  and 
New  World  operas  of  such  excel¬ 
lent  quality  that  practically  all  art¬ 
ists  aspire  to  an  engagement  there 
as  a  means  of  establishing  their 
reputation.  For  several  years  the 
Metropolitan  was  managed  by  a 
Canadian,  Edward  Johnson.  Be¬ 
fore  this  appointment  he  sang  with 
the  Opera  Company  as  leading 
tenor. 

One  of  the  first  famous  com¬ 
posers  of  what  has  come  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  American  national  music 
was  Stephen  Foster,  who  lived  un¬ 
known  and  unappreciated  for  many 
years.  Songs  like  “Swanee  River,” 
“Old  Black  Joe,”  and  “Oh!  Susan¬ 
nah,”  were  first  sung  by  travelling 
minstrel  shows.  Now  they  rank 
among  the  nation’s  classics.  Edward 
McDowell  selected  American  set¬ 
tings  for  his  music.  Two  of  his  most 
popular  compositions  are  the  “Indi¬ 
an  Love  Lyrics,”  and  the  “Wood¬ 
land  Sketches.”  George  Gershwin’s 
music  reflected  a  classical  approach 
to  the  American  jazz  age.  “Rhap¬ 
sody  in  Blue”  and  his  operetta 
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“Porgy  and  Bess”  are  typical  of  his 
style. 

In  the  fields  of  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  demonstrated  further 
forms  of  expression.  Among  the 
artists  Winslow  Homer  and  John  S. 
Sargent  are  outstanding.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  engaged  by  “Harper’s 
Weekly”  during  the  Civil  War  to 
draw  battle  scenes.  He  also  pro¬ 
duced  many  paintings  of  Negro 
and  rustic  life,  and  his  pictures  of 
the  sea  and  fisherfolk  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  John  S.  Sargent  was  a 
portrait  artist  and  mural  painter. 
In  the  Boston  Public  Library  can 
be  seen  one  of  his  most  famous 
mural  series  the  “History  of  Re¬ 
ligion.” 

Two  widely  recognized  sculptors 
are  Irish-born  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens,  and  Danish-born  Gutzon 
Borglum.  Both  selected  famous  his¬ 
torical  characters  for  their  subjects. 

The  skyscraper  is  most  represen¬ 
tative  of  American  architectural 
achievement.  The  102  story  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  in  New  York 
City  is  the  architect’s  version  of 
modern  “big  business.” 


The  Story  of  the  United  States  Offers  a  Tattern  for 

the  Union  of  Rations 

Most  of  the  earlv  Americans  came  from  the  British  Isles  in 

j 

search  of  freedom  of  religion  or  opportunities  for  trade.  Other 
Continental  countries,  notably  France  and  Spain,  were  in  the  race 
for  the  unclaimed  land  and  trade  of  the  Americas.  Clashes  for 
imperial  power  in  the  Old  World  were  accompanied  by  clashes  in 
the  New.  By  1763  the  English  colonies,  numbering  1,500,000  people, 
were  spread  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia.  These  planted  firmly  the  freedom,  language,  and  culture 
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of  the  British  Isles  in  the  New  World.  The  Thirteen  Colonies  which 
came  to  form  the  United  States,  all  different  in  origin,  developed 
local  loyalties,  but  unity  of  purpose  grew. 

After  the  Seven  ^fears’  War  Britain  tried  to  impose  new  taxes 
on  the  colonies.  They  refused  to  pay  the  demands,  on  the  principle 
that  a  tax  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  governed  was  illegal. 
Negotiations  to  settle  this  difference  of  view  failed  and  the  states 
created  a  Congress.  War  began  at  Lexington.  The  second  Contin¬ 
ental  Congress  declared  the  colonies  free  and  independent  states, 
absolved  of  all  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  The  war  was  ended  by  the 
second  Treaty  of  Paris  1783.  The  winning  of  independence  was 
followed  by  the  need  of  a  workable  system  of  government  to 
strengthen  the  nation.  In  1879  a  new  Constitution,  largely  the  work 
of  George  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  came  into  effect. 
This  established  the  principle  of  Federation  as  an  effective  form  of 
government  for  a  “more  perfect  union”  of  states. 

The  nation  was  no  sooner  born  than  it  began  to  expand  across 
a  continent.  New  territories  were  acquired  so  that  by  1853  the 
American  homeland  had  reached  its  present  limits.  Settlers  flocked 
into  the  new  areas.  Pioneers  again  grappled  with  problems  of  the 
New  West. 

The  Civil  War  nearly  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  nation.  Deeply 
rooted  differences  between  the  north  and  south  were  repeatedly 
compromised  for  seventy  years.  An  industrial  north  desired  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  while  an  agricultural  south  wanted  free  trade. 
Foreign  immigrants  brought  a  zest  for  freedom  to  the  north  where 
population  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  south.  The  North 
championed  nationalism  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment;  the  South  defended  sectionalism  and  the  rights  of  states. 
Henry  Clay  submitted  several  plans  of  compromise,  each  of  which 
only  postponed  the  day  of  reckoning.  After  Lincoln’s  election  eleven 
southern  states  seceded  and  formed  a  Confederate  Union  with 
Jefferson  Davis  its  President.  War  started  by  a  southern  army 
bombarding  Fort  Sumter,  a  national  post.  The  South  was  defeated 
by  the  power  of  the  North.  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  and  saved  the 
Union.  He  had  planned  to  reconstruct  the  South,  but  his  assassina¬ 
tion  caused  delays  in  that  reconstruction. 

Demands  for  economic  reform  arose  among  western  farmers.  In 
1887  Congress  passed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  giving  itself 
power  to  regulate  railway  and  inter-state  trade.  Under  Theodore 
Roosevelt  numerous  reforms  were  achieved  in  keeping  with  a 
“square  deal”  slogan.  Positive  reforms  can  be  credited  to  President 
Wilson,  supported  by  a  Democratic  Congress.  A  “New  Deal”  was 
advanced  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s  election  as  President  in 
1932. 
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(Answer  these  questions  in  your  note  book.  Do  not  mark  your  text.) 
I.  In  a  single  sentence  identify: 


William  Lloyd  Garrison 
James  Oglethorpe 
John  Smith 
Paul  Revere 
Thomas  Paine 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Alexander  Hamilton 
James  Monroe 


Daniel  Boone 
Andrew  Jackson 
Jefferson  Davis 
Henry  Clay 
John  Brown 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
William  Jennings  Bryan 


2.  Choose  the  item  in  the  second  column  related  to  the  item  in  the 
first  column.  Put  the  correct  letter  in  the  blank. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

(a) 

Woodrow  Wilson 

(b) 

Dr.  Marcus  Whitman 

Zebulon  Pike 

(c) 

F.  D.  Roosevelt 

(d) 

(*) 

(/) 

Explorer 

Self  determination  of 
nations 

Four  Freedoms 
Square  Deal 
Oregon  Trail 
Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence 


4.  Terms  to  understand: 

(a)  Missouri  Compromise  ( d )  Abolitionists 

( b )  Declaration  of  Independence  ( e )  New  Deal 

( c )  Confederate  Union 


5.  Fill  in  blanks  with  appropriate  answers. 

( a )  In  Canada  the  head  of  government  is  called  the  - . 

In  the  United  States  he  is  called  the - . 

( b )  In  Canada  laws  are  made  by  -  consisting  of - 

and  - . 

In  the  United  States  laws  are  made  by - consisting 

of -  and  - . 

( c )  In  Canada  the  head  of  a  government  is  responsible  to 


In  the  United  States  the  head  of  government  is  checked 
by -  and  - . 

6.  Are  the  following  statements  true  or  false? 

( a )  The  most  important  issue  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  preser¬ 

vation  of  the  Union. 

( b )  The  Industrial  Revolution  started  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  Third  political  parties  have  often  controlled  Congress. 
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(d)  F.  D.  Roosevelt  was  the  only  president  ever  elected  four 

times. 

( e )  More  immigrants  settled  in  the  southern  states  than  in  the 

northern. 

7.  Match  the  events  listed  in  the  first  column  with  the  correct  dates 


in  the  second  column. 

Philadelphia  Convention  1607 

Louisiana  Purchase  1 776 

Kansas-Nebraska  Act  i860 

First  permanent  English  settlement  in  America  1929 
Declaration  of  Independence  1863 

Election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  1854 

Emancipation  Proclamation  1787 

Missouri  Compromise  1803 

Economic  depression  begins  1783 

Britain  recognizes  the  independence  of  the  U.S.  1820 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

T opics  for  Qroup  Discussion 

1.  Canadians  and  Americans  have  much  in  common,  yet  they  are 
different. 

2.  Democracy  became  more  meaningful  as  the  United  States 
expanded  west. 

3.  The  high  standard  of  American  living  depended  upon  its  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

4.  “All  men  are  created  equal.” 

5.  Much  can  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the  United  States  that 
would  strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

Topics  for  Listening  Pleasure 

1.  Plan  a  programme  of  recordings  of  Negro  Spirituals  or  the  music 
of  Stephen  Foster. 

2.  Make  use  of  your  radio  and  enjoy  the  broadcasts  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  Company,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

For  the  Chart  Maker 

I.  Make  a  time  chart  selecting  five  events  which  you  consider  most 
important.  Use  three  columns;  in  the  first  write  the  date;  in  the 
second  the  fact  associated  with  the  date;  and  in  the  third  your 
reason  for  considering  the  fact  important. 
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2.  Make  a  chart  using  three  columns  in  which  Canada  and  the 
United  States  can  be  compared.  Head  the  first  column  “Item”; 
the  second  “Canada”  and  the  third  “United  States.”  Under 
“Item”  write:  1.  Population;  2.  Area;  3.  Climate;  4.  The  most 
important  river;  5.  The  largest  city;  6.  Capital;  7.  Number  of 
provinces — number  of  states.  Complete  the  second  and  third 
columns  with  appropriate  facts. 

Add  to  this  suggested  list. 


a Adventures  in  Writing 

1.  Pretend  you  are  a  pioneer  “out  west.”  Write  a  brief  diary  of 
your  experiences  in  some  particular  region. 

2.  Prepare  a  magazine  article  on  a  topic  of  your  own  choosing  from 
this  story  of  the  United  States. 
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WE, THE  GOVERNORS 


si 


THREE  GOVERNMENTS 

I 


MUNICIPAL 

¥ 


WHO  MAY  VOTE 
IN  PROVINCIAL 
ELECTIONS 

Aqe  18  and  over 
in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan 

Age  2 1  and  over 
in  other  provinces 

LO„ 


PROVINCIAL 


LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY 

I  1 


PREMIER 

MAYOR  6 
COUNCIL 

LIEUTENANT 

GOVERNOR 

GOVERNOR 

GENERAL 

HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS 
Elected  262 


SENATE 
Appointed 
102 
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The  Government  Is  You 

Each  boy  and  girl  who  reads  this  book  will  have  to  help  govern  Canada  within  ten  years 
time.  It  is  not  too  early  now  to  start  learning  our  jobs  as  the  future  governors  of  Canada. 
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TART  FIVE 


We,  the  Qovernors 


X,  Claudius,  have  decided  to  declare  war  .  .  .  ”  or  “I,  Augustus, 
sentence  the  traitors  to  death  .  .  .  That  is  how  the  all-powerful 
emperors  of  Rome  in  olden  days  told  the  citizens  what  the  government 
was  going  to  do. 

“Govern”  comes  from  a  Latin  word  meaning  “to  steer.”  The  emperor 
used  to  steer  the  Roman  Empire.  He  decided  what  was  to  be  done. 

The  Romans  were  often  at  the  mercy  of  a  cruel  tyrant;  but  at  least, 
if  things  went  wrong,  they  could  blame  the  emperor. 

“We,  the  governors,  have  decided  to  .  .  .  .”  That  is  how  the  people  of 
Canada  could  speak  nowadays,  because  they  themselves  steer  or  govern 
the  country.  The  men  at  Ottawa,  in  our  provincial  Assemblies,  or  on 
town  councils  may  actually  pass  the  laws,  but  all  the  people  have  the 
final  say,  because  they  choose  the  men  who  will  go  to  Ottawa  and  to 
the  councils. 

In  this  section  of  Canada  in  the  World  Today  we  are  going  to  see 
how  the  people  of  Canada  actually  do  govern  their  country.  At  first, 
the  picture  of  Canada’s  governments  will  look  badly  mixed  up.  To  run 
our  country  we  have  about  four  thousand  councils  and  assemblies,  some 
large,  most  of  them  small.  These  various  groups  do  things  in  different 
ways  in  different  parts  of  our  nation. 

However,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  sort  out  these  various  ways  of 
governing  ourselves  if  we  remember  just  one  fact:  every  government  is 
simply  a  way  of  getting  something  done  that  we  all  want,  but  which  we 
couldn’t  do  if  everyone  worked  on  his  own.  Three  boys  can  climb  over 
a  fence  that  is  too  high  for  one  boy  to  get  over  by  himself.  Fourteen 
million  Canadians,  working  together  by  means  of  governments,  can 
build  railways,  hospitals,  rinks,  parks,  armies,  and  many  other  things 
that  we  need.  If  each  citizen  refused  to  help  his  neighbours,  we  should 
have  none  of  these  things. 

Without  governments,  our  country  might  be  poor  and  backward,  our 
lives  hard,  dull  and  dangerous. 
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CITIZENSHIP  IN  CANADA 

Some  people,  who  do  not  think  very  carefully,  talk  about  “the  govern¬ 
ment”  as  if  it  were  a  terrible,  far-off  enemy  which  gobbles  up  our  money 
and  makes  our  lives  miserable.  In  reality,  governments  are  our  friends 
and  servants.  If  we  choose  them  wisely,  as  friends  and  servants  should 
always  be  chosen,  they  will  help  us  every  day  of  our  lives. 

Abu  may  wonder  why  you  study  about  governments  in  school.  It  is 
because  each  student  who  reads  this  will  have  to  help  in  “steering” 
Canada  within  ten  years’  time.  Our  way  of  governing,  most  Canadians 
think,  is  good.  To  keep  it  like  that,  group  after  group  of  boys  and  girls, 
as  they  grow  up  and  reach  voting  age,  must  work  hard  to  keep  the  good 
old  ideas  of  government  and  develop  better  new  ones.  A  car  will  not 
run  today  on  the  gasoline  that  it  burned  up  yesterday;  nor  will  a 
government  continue  to  run  on  the  energy  and  ideas  supplied  by  your 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

It  is  not  too  early  now  to  start  learning  your  future  jobs  as,  “We,  the 
governors  of  Canada.” 


Chapter  1  —  Working  With  People  We  Know 


Teamwork  in  Cedarville.  If  you 
wish  to  enter  a  baseball  league,  you 
have  to  get  at  least  eight  other  boys 
or  girls  to  join  your  team.  If  you 
are  planning  to  stage  a  play,  you 
must  get  actors  and  actresses  to 
take  the  parts  of  all  the  characters. 

Without  help  from  other  people, 
we  could  not  do  many  things  which 
we  like  to  do.  Our  lives  would  not 
be  as  interesting  as  they  might  be. 
Nor  would  we  be  as  healthy,  be¬ 
cause  activities  of  all  kinds  keep 
our  bodies  and  minds  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  applies 
to  our  life  among  the  people  of 
our  municipality,  town  or  city.  If 
we  want  roads,  we  must  help  each 
other  to  build  them  by  each  paying 
his  share  of  the  cost.  Suppose  each 
person  were  free  to  build  a  road  or 
not  build  a  road  in  front  of  his 
home,  just  as  he  chose.  Some 
would  do  it,  others  wouldn’t.  A 


dozen  bits  of  road  not  connected 
together  would  be  of  little  use  to 
anyone  in  the  town.  If  we  need  a 
road  at  all,  we  need  a  complete 
road. 

In  Cedarville,  the  people  do  work 
together.  Cedarville  is  not  a  real 
town,  but  as  you  read  this  story 
about  its  imaginary  citizens,  you 
will  probably  think  to  yourself  at 
times,  “Why,  that’s  like  our  town,” 
or  “Say,  that’s  just  what  our  Mr. 
Jones  would  do!” 

Though  no  two  Canadian  towns 
are  exactly  alike,  all  of  them  are  the 
same  in  some  ways.  Cedarville  is 
an  example  of  those  dots  all  over 
the  map  of  Canada,  each  of  which 
is  “our  town”  to  a  group  of  lively, 
energetic,  enthusiastic  people  who 
call  themselves  Canadians. 

In  this  first  chapter,  we  shall 
watch  the  people  of  Cedarville 
working  together.  It  will  be  like 
looking  in  a  mirror,  for  we  shall  see 
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British  Columbia  Government  Travel  Bureau 


Main  Street,  Canada 

The  government  of  towns  like  this,  which  might  be  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  small 
towns  in  Canada,  is  the  one  closest  to  all  of  us.  How  many  of  the  objects  in  the  picture 
are  affected  by  either  municipal  or  provincial  governments? 


the  kind  of  work  that  we  do  with 
our  close  neighbours,  the  people 
whom  we  see  from  day  to  day  as 
we  go  around  our  city,  town  or 
village. 

Cedarville  students.  ‘'Cancelling 
the  school  party!  What’s  the  idea, 
Johnny?” 

“Dad  says  they’re  sorry,  but  they 
have  to  take  the  school  gym  for  a 
special  meeting  next  Friday.” 

Uno  [oo-noj  Kask  wasn’t  going 
to  be  easily  satisfied.  He  had  been 
looking  forward  to  that  party.  As 
the  boys  went  out  of  Johnny’s 
yard,  Uno  spoke  impatiently,  “But 
why  hold  the  meeting  just  on  that 
night?  We’ve  made  all  our  plans, 
and  it’s  the  first  party  of  the  year, 
too.” 


“You’re  dying  to  see  what  a 
Canadian  party’s  like!”  laughed 
Johnny. 

Uno  was  the  son  of  an  Estonian 
family.  They  had  been  taken  from 
their  homeland  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  when  the  Nazi 
armies  marched  in  during  World 
War  II.  Until  the  end  of  the  war, 
they  had  been  forced  to  work  in  a 
German  factory.  Then,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  return  to  their  former 
home,  now  part  of  Russia,  they 
went  to  England  as  "D.P’s”,  Dis¬ 
placed  Persons,  and  finally  to  Can¬ 
ada.  Uno’s  parents  worked  on  a 
farm  just  outside  the  town. 

At  first  the  boys  had  joked  with 
Uno  about  his  “English  accent,” 
for  he  and  his  family  had  learned 
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the  language  in  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land.  Uno  was  puzzled  and  then 
amused.  To  speak  English  with  an 
English  accent,  that  was  a  real  com¬ 
pliment!  But  his  speech  was  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  “Canadian  English,” 
with  only  a  slight  trace  of  the 
Estonian  he  had  used  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  life. 

Every  morning  in  his  forty- 
minute  walk  to  school,  Uno  called 
for  Johnny  Danski.  In  the  two 
months  since  school  had  opened  in 
September,  the  two  boys  had  be¬ 
come  firm  friends. 

Johnny’s  father,  owner  of  one  of 
the  butcher  shops  in  Cedarville,  was 
a  member  of  the  town  council.  The 
other  students  always  turned  to 
Johnny  for  any  official  information, 
such  as  the  date  on  which  election 
day  fell  (a  holiday  for  the  pupils). 
Johnny  rather  liked  being  an  auth¬ 
ority  and  kept  his  ears  open  around 
home  for  any  tid-bits  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Now  Johnny  set  out  to  explain 
the  present  situation  to  Uno. 

The  mysterious  mill.  “It’s  all 
because  the  theatre  burned  down 
last  week.  The  plan  was  to  hold  a 
big  meeting  there  ...” 

“What  about?”  asked  Uno  eag- 
erly. 

Johnny  grinned.  Uno  was  al¬ 
ready  noted  for  the  number  of 
questions  he  asked,  in  class  and 
out.  “The  walking  Question  Mark 
again!  Hold  your  horses,  Uno.  All 
the  people  running  in  the  election 
next  week  are  supposed  to  give 
talks  at  the  meeting.  There’s  some 
big  hullabaloo  about  putting  up  a 
mill.  I  didn’t  hear  the  details.  My 
dad’s  all  for  it,  though.  He’s  going 


to  make  a  speech.” 

“But  why  do  they  have  to  take 
the  school  gym  just  when  we  need 
it  for  the  party?” 

“Oh,  they  hate  to  do  it,  Dad 
says.  But  the  notices  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  are  out  and,  besides,  they  want 
to  hold  it  a  week  before  election 
day  so  that  people  can  think  about 
this  mill.  Now  the  theatre’s  gone, 
there’s  no  other  place  but  the  school 
to  hold  the  crowd.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  ask  Miss 
Rogers  about  it  this  morning,”  de¬ 
clared  Uno  firmly  as  they  entered 
the  school. 

“O.K.,  Uno,”  laughed  Johnny; 
“curiosity  killed  the  cat,  but  you 
still  look  pretty  healthy.” 

The  mill,  one  in  a  thousand.  Uno’s 
flow  of  questions  in  class  had  given 
Miss  Rogers,  their  teacher,  a  good 
idea.  Every  morning,  after  recess, 
she  had  a  Question  Period.  Uno 
seemed  to  be  a  bottomless  well  of 
questions.  The  other  students  soon 
caught  some  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
joined  in  with  their  own  queries. 

After  recess  on  this  particular 
morning,  Uno  had  his  hand  up  be¬ 
fore  all  the  students  were  in  their 
seats. 

“Miss  Rogers,  Johnny  says  our 
school  party’s  been  postponed  be¬ 
cause  the  town  council  is  holding 
a  meeting  about  building  a  mill. 
What  kind  of  mill  is  it  going  to  be, 
and  why  do  they  need  to  have  a 
meeting  about  it?” 

“I  think  Johnny  must  have 
mixed  up  his  words  a  little,”  replied 
Miss  Rogers  with  a  smile.  “The 
council  is  planning  to  put  up  the 
mill  rate,  which  isn’t  connected  at 
all  with  flour  mills  or  paper  mills. 
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The  mill  rate  is  just  an  easy  way  of 
telling  each  person  how  much  he 
has  to  pay  for  all  the  things  the 
town  needs — roads,  schools,  fire 
trucks,  and  so  on.  That  money  is 
called  taxes. 

“Here’s  the  way  it  works:  a  mill 
means  the  one-thousandth  part.  If 
you  had  a  farm  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  and  the  tax  rate  is  one  mill, 
you  would  pay  one  dollar  each  year. 
Today  the  tax  rate  is  usually 
around  forty  mills,  so  you  would 
pay  forty  dollars.  Of  course,  most 
farms  are  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars;  but  if  you  know 
the  mill  rate  and  the  value  of  your 
farm,  it’s  easy  arithmetic  to  figure 
out  how  much  tax  you  have  to  pay. 
For  example:  Farm  worth  $5,000.; 
mill  rate  is  30.  What  are  the  taxes? 
Right,  $150.;  $30.  for  one  thousand, 
$150.  for  five  thousand.” 

Meeting  about  money.  “Thank  you, 
Miss  Rogers,”  said  Uno.  “I’ve  got 
the  mill  straightened  out  now.  But 
what  about  this  meeting?” 

“The  mayor  wrote  to  our  princi¬ 
pal,  Mr.  Johnson,”  explained  Miss 
Rogers,  “to  ask  if  we  could  possibly 
postpone  the  party.  It’s  really 
quite  an  important  meeting  and 
the  election  is  next  week.  So  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  teachers  thought 
we  should  let  the  town  council  have 
the  school  gym  for  that  night.” 

“What  are  they  having  the  meet¬ 
ing  for?”  asked  Joan  Me  lavish, 
the  daughter  of  the  railway  station 
agent. 

“I  don’t  know  all  the  details  my¬ 
self,”  answered  Miss  Rogers.  “I  do 
know  that  some  people  don’t  like 
the  higher  mill  rate,  and  I  suppose 
the  meeting  will  talk  about  the 


reasons  for  raising  it.  There’s  also 
a  possible  argument  about  the  com¬ 
munity  hall  that  the  council  is 
recommending.” 

“Isn’t  that  the  plan  for  a  big 
gym  to  be  built  onto  the  school?” 
asked  Marie  Tournell,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  town’s  dairymen. 

“Aes,  that’s  it.  But  of  course,  it 
would  be  more  than  a  gym.  There 
would  be  a  theatre,  library,  work¬ 
shops  and  offices  as  well.  All  of  you 
will  be  interested  in  that  plan.  If 
the  community  centre  is  built, 
you’ll  have  a  much  better  high 
school  course.” 

Questions  for  the  mayor.  “CouldnT 
we  find  out  more  about  all  this?” 
suggested  Johnny. 

“Yes,  we  could  elect  a  committee 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  tell  the 
rest  of  us  what  happens,”  said  Uno. 

“Would  we  be  able  to  understand 
the  speeches?  The  Mayor  uses 
some  pretty  big  words!”  Joan’s 
question  was  greeted  with  laugh¬ 
ter.  Joan  herself  often  used  words 
that  puzzled  the  other  students. 

“Perhaps  a  few  of  us  could  talk 
to  the  Mayor  and  some  of  the 
councillors  before  the  meeting.” 

Marie’s  suggestion  was  readily 
adopted.  The  class  elected  four 
committees  to  interview  the  Mayor 
and  three  of  the  council  members. 
The  students  decided  to  ask  them 
these  questions: 

(1)  Why  is  a  public  meeting  being  held 
on  Friday? 

(2)  Why  do  people  have  to  pay  taxes? 

(3)  Should  the  mill  rate  be  raised? 

(4)  How  would  the  council  find  out  if  the 
people  wanted  the  mill  rate  changed 
or  the  community  centre  built? 
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Cedarville’s  problems  come  to  class. 
Marie  and  Joan  were  first  in  their 
seats  after  recess  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing.  “Which  councillor  did  your 
committee  see,  Joan?”  asked 
Marie. 

“We  interviewed  Mr.  Van  Engel 
yesterday  after  four.  It  was  a  good 
idea  to  make  the  appointment 
ahead  of  time;  he  had  cookies  and 
soft  drinks  for  us!” 

“The  Mayor  didn’t  give  us  re¬ 
freshments,  but  he  was  very  kind 
to  us,”  said  Marie  enthusiastically. 
“Weren’t  you  nervous  before  you 
went  in  to  see  Mr.  Van  Engel?” 

“\es,  a  little,  but — .”  Miss  Rogers 
entered  at  that  moment  and  the 
class  came  to  order. 

The  usual  Question  Period,  Miss 
Rogers  told  them,  would  not  be 
held.  Instead  the  chairmen  of  the 
four  committees  would  make  their 
reports.  They  would  try  to  answer 
any  questions  raised  by  the  other 
students. 

“We  shall  run  our  meeting  this 
morning  in  the  same  way  that  your 
parents  will  run  theirs  tonight,” 
announced  Miss  Rogers.  “I  shall 
act  as  chairman,  and  if  I  do  any¬ 
thing  which  you  don’t  understand 
please  ask  about  it.  The  chairmen 
of  our  four  committees,  Joan, 
Marie,  Johnny  and  Uno,  will  each 
report  on  one  of  the  questions  that 
they  asked  the  members  of  the 
town  council.  Our  first  question 
was:  Why  is  a  public  meeting  be¬ 
ing  held  tonight?  Uno  Kask  and 
his  committee  interviewed  Coun¬ 
cillor  Danski,  and  Uno  will  make 
a  report  on  this  first  question.” 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  students 
.  .  .”  Uno  came  to  the  front  of  the 


class.  “Madam  Chairman,  fellow 
students.  Our  parents  seem  to  be 
having  several  big  arguments,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  discussions, 
i  hey  all  want  the  same  things  but 
they  can’t  agree  on  how  or  when 
they  should  get  them. 

“For  example,  Councillor  Danski 
thinks  that  the  taxes  should  be 
raised.  He  wants  to  improve  a  lot 
of  things  around  town  such  as  the 
fire  brigade  and  the  street  lighting. 
Other  council  members  also  want 
to  have  things  improved  in  the 
town  but  they  think  that  the  taxes 
are  high  enough  now.  They  believe 
that  higher  taxes  would  scare  away 
people  who  might  open  new  busi¬ 
nesses  in  our  town.  Also  Councillor 
Danski  thinks  we  ought  to  have  a 
community  hall  but  some  others 
say  we  can’t  afford  it  just  yet. 

“At  the  meeting  tonight  each  of 
the  people  running  for  office  next 
Friday — they’re  called  candidates 
— is  going  to  tell  all  the  people 
what  he  thinks  should  be  done. 
So  the  meeting  will  help  the  citizens 
of  Cedarville  to  decide  about  taxes 
and  the  community  centre.  Coun¬ 
cillor  Danski  said  to  tell  you  all  to 
remind  your  parents  about  the 
meeting.” 

“Thank  vou,  Uno,  for  your  re¬ 
port,”  said  Miss  Rogers.  “Have 
any  of  you  a  question  to  ask?” 

One  of  the  girls  asked,  “Aren’t 
there  going  to  be  any  lady  speakers 
tonight?” 

Miss  Rogers  looked  at  Uno. 
“Ves,”  he  replied.  “Mrs.  Foster  is 
one  of  the  candidates.  She’ll  be 
speaking.” 

Miss  Rogers  called  on  Marie 
Tournelle  to  report  on  the  second 
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question  which  was:  Why  do  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  pay  taxes? 

Taxes — a  need  or  a  nuisance? 
“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  My  committee  interviewed 
the  Mayor,”  began  Marie.  “When 
we  asked  him  this  question  about 
taxes,  he  asked  us  if  we  objected 
to  paying  money  to  go  to  the  the¬ 
atre.  When  we  all  said,  ‘No/  he 
replied,  ‘Why  not?’  I  told  him  that 
we  didn’t  mind  paying  because  we 
liked  the  pictures.  He  said  that 
most  people  feel  the  same  way 
about  taxes.  They  don’t  mind  pay¬ 
ing  for  sidewalks,  street  lights  and 
such  things  if  they  feel  they’re 
getting  good  value  for  their  money. 
Taxes  are  just  a  special  way  of  buy¬ 
ing  things.  The  people  of  Cedar- 
ville  put  their  money  together  by 
paying  taxes  and  then  buy  what 
the  town  needs.  It  would  be  very 
awkward  for  each  of  us  to  try  to 
buy  his  own  fire  engine  and  street 
light! 

“But  he  told  us  to  note  two  par¬ 
ticular  points  about  taxes,”  con- 
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tinued  Marie,  referring  to  her  notes. 
“First,  when  a  majority  in  the 
town  decides  to  use  tax  money  to 
buy  something  then  all  the  towns¬ 
people  have  to  help  pay  for  it. 
Everyone  must  pay  taxes. 

“Second,  all  people  do  not  pay 
the  same  amount.  Those  who  have 
big  houses  and  gardens  have  high 
taxes  and  those  who  have  small 
houses  and  gardens  have  low  taxes. 

“The  Mayor  said  to  tell  you  that 
taxes  are  actually  good  although 
some  people  complain  about  them. 
Taxes  are  only  bad  when  the  money 
is  wasted  on  unnecessary  things.” 

When  Marie  had  finished,  one  of 
the  boys  said,  “Madam  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  Marie  a  question?  Sup¬ 
pose  the  council  decided  to  buy  a 
new  fire  engine.  If  my  father 
thought  the  old  one  was  good 
enough,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  the  tax  any¬ 
way?” 

“Can  you  answer  that  Marie?” 
said  Miss  Rogers. 

“Yes,”  nodded  Marie.  “I  think  I 


Courtesy  Vancouver  City  Council 

What  the  Tax  Money  Buys 


An  important  function  of  municipal  government  is  to  provide  protection  from  fire. 
Though  a  fire  might  never  occur  in  your  home,  your  parents  are  taxed  to  provide  modern 
fire-fighting  equipment  like  this  engine.  Is  this  fair? 
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can.  Tour  father  would  have  to 
pay  even  if  he  didn’t  like  the  way 
the  council  was  spending  the  tax 
money.  Every  citizen  has  to  pay 
his  share.” 

“Thank  you  Marie,”  said  Miss 
Rogers.  “Making  everyone  pay 
may  not  seem  quite  fair  when  you 
first  think  of  it,  but  we’ll  discuss 
that  further  when  we  come  to  our 
fourth  main  question.  Now,  Joan, 
will  you  answer  the  third  question 
for  us?  Should  the  mill  rate  be 
raised?” 

How  high  should  the  mill  rate  be? 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents,”  said  Joan.  “My  committee 
interviewed  Councillor  Van  Engel, 
the  editor  of  The  Cedarville  Cour¬ 
ier.  We  asked  him  if  he  thought  the 
mill  rate  should  be  raised  and  if  so 
why.  He  said  that  he  thought  it 
should  be  raised.  Most  of  the 
people  in  town  want  the  council  to 
improve  the  fire  brigade,  have  bet¬ 
ter  street  lights  and  other  things 
that  cost  money.  Up  to  now,  our 
taxes  have  always  been  lower  than 
in  most  of  the  towns  around  us. 
The  people  of  Cedarville  are  not 
poor  these  days  and  the  total 
assessment  has  been  rising  steadily. 
Mr.  Van  Engel  believes  that  now 
is  the  time  to  improve  our  town.” 

“Sam,  you’re  looking  puzzled. 
Have  you  a  question?”  said  Miss 
Rogers  to  a  sturdy  boy  in  the  front 
seat. 

Sam  Donaldson  was  the  fastest 
player  on  the  hockey  team  but  he 
often  tripped  in  class  over  the  big 
words  Joan  McTavish  used. 

“Aes,  Mad  am  Chairman,”  replied 
Sam  with  a  grin.  “Joan  said  the 
total  ‘something’  has  been  rising. 


What  was  that  all  about?” 

“Vou  mean  the  assessment,”  re¬ 
plied  Joan.  “That’s  just  the  value 
of  each  house  and  piece  of  land. 
A  man  called  the  assessor  decides 
what  the  land  and  houses  are 
worth.  So  the  value  of  all  the  land 
and  all  the  houses  is  the  total 
assessment.” 

How  Cedarville  makes  up  its  mind. 

“Now  we’ll  have  the  last  report,” 
said  Miss  Rogers.  “Johnny  Danski 
will  tell  us  the  answer  to:  How 
can  the  council  find  out  if  the 
people  want  the  mill  rate  changed 
or  the  community  centre  built?” 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  Uno  has  already  told  us  about 
the  public  meeting  tonight.  My 
committee  asked  Councillor  Riley 
how  this  meeting  will  help  the 
council  to  decide  about  taxes  and 
the  community  centre.  The  people 
do  not  decide  these  things  right  at 
the  meeting.  There  they  hear  what 
all  the  candidates  have  to  say. 
Next  week  The  Cedarville  Courier 
will  print  a  report  about  the 
speeches  so  everyone  has  a  chance 
to  know  what  the  candidates  have 
said. 

“Then  our  parents  make  up  their 
minds  and  cast  their  votes  next 
Friday.  If  most  of  them  vote  for 
the  candidates  who  want  the  im¬ 
provements  right  away,  then  those 
candidates  will  be  the  councillors. 
After  the  election,  the  new  coun¬ 
cillors  will  raise  the  mill  rate  to  get 
more  money  for  the  fire  brigade, 
street  lighting  and  so  on. 

“Sam  Donaldson  wondered  if  it’s 
fair  to  make  everybody  pay  taxes. 
Well,  even  if  Mr.  Donaldson  does¬ 
n’t  think  we  should  buy  a  new 
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fire-truck,  he  would  still  get  the 
use  of  it  if  his  house  caught  fire. 
Everyone  has  a  vote,  everyone 
benefits  when  the  tax  money  is 
spent,  and  the  majority  decides 
how  it’s  spent.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that. 

“Most  of  the  voters  might  choose 
the  other  candidates  who  don’t 
want  to  raise  the  mill  rate.  Then 
those  men  will  be  on  the  council. 
They  will  not  make  the  expendi¬ 
tures  necessary  for  a  fire  engine  or 
the  street  lighting  and  will  try  to 
keep  the  mill  rate  down. 

“Councillor  Riley  told  us  that 
people  don’t  always  decide  their 
votes  that  way.  Sometimes  they 
vote  for  the  men  they  think  will  be 
the  best  councillors  and  then  let 
those  men  decide  what  the  council 
should  do.” 

By  law,  we  need  a  “by-law.”  “The 
community  centre  is  a  horse  of  a 
different  colour,”  continued  John¬ 
ny.  “The  people  don’t  leave  this 
up  to  the  council.  Any  time  the 
councillors  want  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  on  one  thing,  like  the  com¬ 
munity  centre,  they  have  to  get 
the  people  who  pay  taxes  to  give 
their  O.K.  The  council  passes  what 
is  called  a  ‘money  by-law.’  Then 
at  the  election  only  those  people 
who  pay  taxes  have  votes  ‘Aes’  or 
‘No’  for  or  against  the  by-law.  If 
60%  or  more  of  these  voters  mark 
their  ballots  with  an  X  opposite  the 
word  Yes,  the  council  can  borrow 
the  money  and  go  ahead  with  the 
community  centre.  But  if  less  than 
60%  of  the  taxpayers  vote  ‘Aes,’ 
then  the  whole  plan  is  cancelled.” 

“Thank  you,  Johnny,”  said  Miss 
Rogers.  “Are  there  any  questions?” 


“If  Mr.  Danski  disagrees  with 
Councillor  Riley,  wasn’t  it  pretty 
daring  for  Johnny’s  committee  to 
interview  Mr.  Riley?”  asked  one 
of  the  boys,  curiously. 

“I  wondered  about  that,”  an¬ 
swered  Johnny,  “but  Mr.  Riley  just 
joked  about  it.  Dad  and  Mr.  Riley 
disagree  at  council  meetings  but 
they’re  still  friends.  They’re  on  the 
same  rink  at  the  curling  club.” 

Can  a  councillor  change  his  mind? 
“Madam  Chairman,”  said  Sam, 
“could  Johnny  tell  us  what  hap¬ 
pens  if  a  candidate  says  he’ll  do 
something  and  then  doesn’t  do  it 
after  he’s  elected.  Is  he  put  off 
the  council?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  but  I’m  not 
sure,”  replied  Johnny.  “I  guess 
Madam  Chairman  will  have  to  an¬ 
swer  that  one.” 

“No,  a  person  can’t  be  put  off 
the  council  after  he’s  elected,”  ex¬ 
plained  Miss  Rogers,  “unless  he 
does  something  very  bad,  such  as 
stealing.  A  councillor  is  free  to 
change  his  mind.  But  the  people 
have  the  final  say.  They  can  vote 
against  him  in  the  next  election  if 
they  think  he  shouldn’t  have 
changed  his  mind.” 

“Miss  Rogers,”  said  Marie,  “I’d 
like  to  know  why  everyone  speak¬ 
ing  is  supposed  to  say  ‘Madam 
Chairman’  before  starting.  Would¬ 
n't  it  save  time  if  we  just  began  by 
giving  our  report  right  away?” 

“Well,  there  are  two  ways  of 
looking  at  that,”  said  Miss  Rogers, 
smiling.  “Some  people  do  waste 
time  by  saying  ‘Madam  Chairman’ 
too  often,  not  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  but  all  through  their  speeches. 
However,  the  idea  of  making  each 
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speaker  address  the  chairman  is  to 
remind  everybody  that  the  chair¬ 
man  is  in  charge.  Every  meeting 
needs  a  boss!  If  several  people 
want  to  talk  at  once,  the  chairman 
must  decide  who  speaks  first.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  the  meeting  would  become 
a  mob  and  nothing  would  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

“If  you  have  any  more  questions, 
we’ll  discuss  them  next  week.  As 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  I  wish  to 
thank  our  four  committees  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  giving  these  reports. 

“Perhaps  I’ll  see  some  of  you  at 
the  election  meeting  tonight,  as  I 
know  some  of  the  boys  will  be 
checking  coats  and  the  girls  will  be 
helping  with  the  refreshments. 

“Now,  will  someone  please  make 
a  motion  that  our  meeting  ad- 
journr 

To  the  hustings.  When  a  Cana¬ 
dian  wishes  to  be  elected  to  public 
office,  he  must  get  support  from  his 
fellow-citizens  for  his  ideas  about 
government.  He  has  complete  free¬ 
dom  to  explain  his  policies,  except 
that  he  can’t  tell  the  members  of 
his  audience  to  use  guns  or  other 
weapons  to  get  their  way. 

A  candidate  communicates  his 
ideas  to  the  public  by  radio  talks, 
posters,  and  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments.  But  the  best  way  is  to  hold 
meetings  of  voters  where  the  can¬ 
didates  can  give  speeches  and  an¬ 
swer  questions.  This  is  sometimes 
called  “taking  to  the  hustings.” 
“Hustings”  means  the  platform 
from  which  election  speeches  are 
given. 

The  Cedarville  Courier  appeared 
the  Wednesday  before  the  election 


with  the  following  story  featured 
on  the  front  page: 

ALL  CANDIDATES  ON 
HUSTINGS  IN  LIVELY 
ELECTION  MEETING 

Mill  Rate  and  Community 
Centre  Stir  Up  Debate  In 
Exciting  Election  Fight 

“No  mayor  of  Cedarville  could  sleep 
well  at  nights  knowing  that  our  protection 
against  fire  is  so  poor,”  stated  Mayor  Car¬ 
michael.  “We  can  have  good  fire  protec¬ 
tion  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Why 
wait  till  lives  are  lost?” 

Mr.  William  Schultz,  who  is  running 
against  Mr.  Carmichael  in  the  election  on 
Friday,  declared,  “We  would  be  foolish 
to  raise  our  taxes  now,  just  when  we  are 
trying  to  attract  new  businesses  to  our 
town.” 

Keynote  speeches  by  the  two  candidates 
for  the  mayor’s  chair  were  the  highlights 
of  a  lively  election  meeting  held  last  Fri¬ 
day  evening  in  the  school.  Jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Women’s  Institute,  and  the  council,  the 
election  rally  was  attended  by  a  capacity 
audience.  Enthusiastic  questioners  from 
the  floor  kept  the  speakers  on  their  mettle. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  from  the 
two  candidates  for  mayor,  the  meeting 
heard  short  speeches  from  all  those  running 
for  the  four  council  seats,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Foster  and  Messrs.  Carl  Danski,  Thomas 
McDonald,  John  Riley,  Sam  Steinberg, 
and  Walter  Van  Engel. 

The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Mr.  Franklin  Smith,  was  in  the 
chair.  On  behalf  of  the  sponsoring  orga¬ 
nizations,  he  welcomed  the  citizens  present, 
stating  that  “this  is  the  largest  election 
meeting  held  in  Cedarville  for  many  years.” 

Mayor  Carmichael,  in  the  opening 
speech,  urged  that  the  citizens  vote  foi 
the  candidates  who  supported  an  increase 
in  the  mill  rate.  After  outlining  briefly 
the  town’s  financial  position,  he  declared 
that  improvements  in  services  such  as  fire 
protection  and  street  lighting  could  be  made 
only  by  raising  taxes. 

“It  is  not  usual,”  he  stated,  “for  candi¬ 
dates  to  advocate  frankly  an  increase  in 
the  mill  rate.  However,  in  this  case  I  fee1 
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that  I  shall  receive  the  support  of  the 
public.  Cedarville  has  always  prided  itself 
on  having  a  tax  rate  below  the  average.  But 
if  low  taxes  mean  only  that  the  citizens 
refuse  to  keep  their  town  in  good  condition, 
then  the  taxpayers  should  be  ashamed,  not 
proud. 

“Our  theatre  was  burned  last  week. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  injured.  It  could 
easily  have  been  a  disaster  had  it  happened 
when  the  building  was  full  of  people. 
Our  volunteer  brigade  did  fine  work,  but 
at  the  most  important  moment  our  out-of- 
date  fire  engine  broke  down. 

“We  must  not  take  chances  with  the 
lives  of  our  citizens.  An  efficient  fire 
engine  must  be  provided.  If  taxes  must 
be  raised  in  order  to  obtain  better  fire 
protection  and  other  improvements,  then  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  raise  them.” 

Mr.  Schultz  took  issue  with  the  Mayor 
on  the  question  of  raising  the  mill  rate. 

In  his  opinion,  taxes  on  houses  and  land 
were  too  high  already.  “I  agree  with  Mr. 
Carmichael  that  town  services  in  Cedar¬ 
ville  must  be  improved,”  he  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  raising  the  mill  rate  is  certainly  not 
the  way  to  better  our  town. 

“We  must  encourage  business  to  come 
to  Cedarville.  We  want  to  see  new  kinds 
of  businesses  developed  here,  such  as  can¬ 
ning  factories  and  tourist  camps.  Every 
person  who  is  making,  selling,  or  repairing 
something  in  our  town  is  a  taxpayer.  More 
taxpayers  mean  more  tax-money  without 
raising  the  mill  rate. 

“High  taxes  drive  people  away;  low 
taxes  keep  them  here  and  attract  new  citi¬ 
zens.  I  believe  we  can  keep  taxes  down 
by  avoiding  extravagant  buying,  and  by 
looking  for  new  sources  of  money,  such  as 
higher  grants  from  the  government  of  the 
province. 

“If  elected,  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  give  Cedarville  the  fire  protection  and 
other  vital  services  it  needs  without  raising 
our  tax  rate.” 

Supporting  the  Mayor  in  his  stand  for 
higher  taxes  were  Mrs.  Foster  and  Council¬ 
lors  Danski  and  Van  Engel.  Councillors 
Steinberg  and  Riley  and  Mr.  Pritchard 
joined  Mr.  Schultz  in  opposing  any  tax 
increase. 

The  lady  candidate,  in  a  vigorous 
speech,  .  .  .” 


Courtesy  Regina  City  Council 


City  Government  is  Big  Business 
The  city  hall  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan  is 
typical  of  all  the  buildings  in  towns  across 
Canada  in  which  the  important  work  of 
community  government  goes  on  in  much 
the  same  way. 

The  editorial  “we.”  Cedarvi lie’s 
citizens  could  read  about  the  elec¬ 
tions  not  only  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Courier  but  on  the  editorial 
page  as  well.  Here  they  could  read 
the  editor’s  opinions  on  the  elec¬ 
tion.  On  this  page  also  they  could 
learn  what  some  of  their  fellow 
citizens  were  saying  in  the  “Letters 
to  the  Editor”  column. 

In  this  edition  of  his  paper,  Edi¬ 
tor  Van  Engel  had  inserted  a  small 
note  above  his  editorial:  “The  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  among  the  can¬ 
didates  are  unusually  sharp  at  this 
election.  As  Cedarville  has  only 
one  newspaper,  the  editor,  himself 
a  candidate,  has  considered  it  only 
fair  to  open  his  columns  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  opposing  view¬ 
point.  An  article  written  by  Mr. 
William  Schultz  appears  elsewhere 
on  this  page.” 

The  main  editorial  at  the  left 
top  corner  of  the  page  began: 
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SOMETHING  FOR  SOMETHING 

Every  human  being  is  tempted  to  try  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  Some  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  plays  upon  this  common 
failing  by  offering  things  FREE.  How¬ 
ever,  on  closer  inspection,  the  buyer  nearly 
always  finds  that  he  has  paid  fully  for 
anything  he  receives. 

Getting  something  for  nothing  is  one 
of  those  will-o’-the-wisps  people  always 
chase  but  never  quite  catch.  In  human 
nature,  as  in  the  world  of  physical  nature 
around  us,  the  rule  is  something  for  some¬ 
thing. 

Applied  to  Cedarville’s  current  election, 
this  rule  teaches  us  the  same  thing  that 
common  sense  tells  us:  if  the  citizens  of 
Cedarville  want  to  sfend,  more  to  improve 
their  town,  then  they’ll  have  to  fay  more  in 
taxes.  Other  ways  of  filling  Cedarville’s 
public  purse  should  certainly  be  investi¬ 
gated.  But  it  is  wishful  thinking  to  expect 
money  immediately  from  new  sources. 

For  our  part,  we1  agree  whole-heartedly 
with  the  idea  of  attracting  new  businesses 
to  our  town.  But  business  men  with  money 
to  invest  will  look  for  a  town  that  is  well 
run,  not  run  down. 

To  the  Editor,  Dear  Sir.  In  the 
pre-election  edition  of  the  Courier , 
six  private  citizens  had  their  say 
on  election  topics  in  the  “Letters 
to  the  Editor’’  column.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  angry  citizen  expressed 
himself  strongly: 

The  Editor, 

Cedarville  Courier. 

Dear  Sir: 

What  does  the  council  think  we  tax¬ 
payers  are — golden  geese  that  can  keep 
on  laying  eggs?  The  mill  rate  has  been 
raised  eight  times  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  lowered  only  once. 


If  taxes  are  increased  again,  I,  for  one, 
won’t  stand  for  it.  I  will  sell  my  house 
and  property  and  move  to  a  town  where 
the  taxpayer  is  treated  with  some  respect! 

Yours  truly, 

Disgusted  Taxpayer2 

Another  correspondent  wrote: 

The  Editor, 

Cedarville  Courier. 

Dear  Sir: 

Before  deciding  how  to  vote  in  Friday’s 
elections,  citizens  should  remember  that 
Cedarville’s  taxes  have  been  below  the 
average  of  the  towns  of  this  size  in  the 
province  for  many  years. 

Even  with  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
mill  rate,  Cedarville’s  taxes  will  still  be 
below  those  of  some  towns,  though  slightly 
above  the  average  for  the  province. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Brown 

Mock  election.  “How  would  you 
like  to  have  a  mock  election?”  Miss 
Rogers  asked  her  class  after  recess, 
two  days  before  the  town’s  voting 
day.  “All  those  in  favour  say 
‘Aye.’  ”  A  chorus  of  “Ayes” 
answered.  “Those  opposed  say 
‘Nay.’  ”  Silence.  “Carried  unani¬ 
mously,”  declared  the  teacher. 

“First,  then,  we  must  have  the 
nomination  of  the  candidates  for 
mayor.  Each  nomination  must  be 
in  writing  and  signed  by  two  voters, 
called  the  proposer  and  the  sec¬ 
onder.  The  person  nominated  must 
state  in  writing  that  he  or  she  ac¬ 
cepts.” 

Three  nominations  were  sub¬ 
mitted.  Miss  Rogers  wrote  a  sam¬ 
ple  ballot  on  the  blackboard,  like 
this: 


1  By  long-established  custom,  the  editor  of  a  paper  almost  never  says  “I”  in  an 
editorial.  Instead,  he  uses  “we,”  but  the  meaning  is  just  about  the  same. 

2  Newspapers  will  print  letters  without  giving  the  writer’s  name.  However,  the 
writer  must  always  tell  his  name  to  the  editor  and  request  that  it  should  not  be  printed. 
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Johnny  Danski,  42  Laurier  St., 
Cedarville,  Student. 


DONALDSON 

Sam  Donaldson,  15  Champlain  St., 
Cedarville,  Student. 


McTAVISH 

Joan  McTavish,  9  Banting  St., 
Cedarville,  Student. 


The  pupils  made  copies  of  the 
ballot  on  pieces  of  red  paper.  Miss 
Rogers  announced  that  the  room 
would  be  divided  into  two  polling 
subdivisions.  The  pupils  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room  would  cast 
their  votes  at  No.  1  poll,  and  those 
on  the  south  side  at  No.  2  poll. 

Six  nominations  were  made  for 
the  four  places  as  aldermen  and 
five  nominations  for  the  three 
positions  as  trustees  on  the  school 
board.  For  these  two  elections  also, 
the  pupils  made  out  ballots,  one 
on  blue  paper  and  one  on  white. 

“Tomorrow  morning,”  Miss  Rog¬ 
ers  announced,  as  she  collected  all 
the  ballots,  “we  shall  have  brief 
speeches  from  each  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  Then  the  election  will  be 
held,  following  the  same  rules  as 
your  fathers  and  mothers  will  fol¬ 
low  on  Friday. 

“I  shall  act  as  the  town  clerk  who 
in  elections  takes  the  position  called 
returning  officer,”  continued  the 
teacher.  “My  assistants,  who  will 
each  be  in  charge  of  a  voting  place, 
called  a  poll,  are  known  as  deputy 
returning  officers.  The  three  of  us 
will  hand  out  the  ballots,  count  the 
votes,  and  see  that  the  election  is 


properly  run.  'You  must  be  careful 
to  obey  us,  for  on  election  day  we 
have  more  power  than  a  policeman 
and  can  put  you  in  jail  if  you  break 
the  rules!” 

What  is  a  scrutineer?  “Each  can¬ 
didate  can  appoint  a  friend  to 
watch  the  counting  and  make  sure 
we  do  everything  in  the  right  way,” 
explained  Miss  Rogers.  “This  per¬ 
son  is  called  a  scrutineer  because 
he  or  she  scrutinizes  or  examines 
closely  everything  that  the  return¬ 
ing  officers  do.  Every  candidate 
can  really  have  two  scrutineers  at 
each  poll,  but  we  haven’t  enough 
in  the  class  for  all  the  positions. 

“When  you  go  to  the  poll,  the 
deputy  returning  officer  checks 
your  name  on  his  list  of  voters, 
made  up  before  the  election.  He 
puts  his  initials  on  the  back  of  a 
ballot  and  gives  it  to  you.  Then 
you  go  into  a  booth  so  that  you  can 
mark  your  ballot  secretly.  You  put 
an  X  to  the  right  of  the  name  of 
the  person  you  wish  to  vote  for — 
one  X  if  only  one  candidate  is  to 
be  elected.  If  there  are  five  candi¬ 
dates  but  only  three  councillors  to 
be  elected,  you  will  mark  X’s  to  the 
riirht  of  the  names  of  the  three 
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people  for  whom  you  wish  to  vote. 
There  are  always  instructions  in 
the  voting  booth  telling  you  the 
proper  way  to  mark  your  ballot. 

“W>u  then  fold  your  ballot  once 
and  give  it  to  the  deputy  returning 
officer.  After  checking  to  be  sure 
his  initials  are  on  the  ballot,  he  puts 
it  into  a  locked  box  while  you 
watch  him.  When  the  polls  close 
after  the  election,  he  opens  the  box 
and  counts  the  votes  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  candidates  while  the  scruti¬ 
neers  look  on.  Finally,  each  deputy 
returning  officer  reports  to  me.  I 
total  up  the  votes  and  announce 
the  names  of  winning  candidates.” 

Truant  voters.  “As  you  can  see,” 
went  on  Miss  Rogers,  “a  great  deal 
of  trouble  is  taken  to  be  sure  the 
election  is  run  smoothly  and  hon¬ 
estly.  But  unfortunately  some 
people  don’t  use  their  ballots,  al¬ 
though  almost  everyone  over  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  old  can  vote.  We 
have  thirty  students  in  our  class. 
If  this  were  a  real  election  in  a 
Canadian  town,  not  all  of  us  would 
vote.  Would  anyone  guess  what 
percentage  of  voters  do  use  their 
ballots?” 

Marie  raised  her  hand  slowly. 
“Would  it  be  about  95%?  I  imagine 
some  people  would  be  sick  or  away 
on  business.” 

“That’s  true,  a  few  people  would 
not  be  able  to  vote,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  But  when  an 
election  is  held  all  across  Canada, 
only  about  75%  of  the  voters  use 
their  ballots.  In  town  and  city 
elections,  sometimes  as  few  as  25% 
vote.  In  our  class  that  would  mean 
only  8  of  you  would  use  your  bal¬ 
lots.  Canada  doesn’t  do  as  well  as 


some  other  countries  when  it  comes 
to  voting.” 

“Couldn’t  we  do  something  to 
make  sure  all  the  people  in  Cedar- 
ville  use  their  vote  on  Friday?” 
asked  Uno  Kask.  “Perhaps  we 
could  put  up  signs.  One  of  them 
might  be  ‘Vote  as  you  please,  but 
vote’  as  the  chairman  said  at  the 
meeting  last  Friday.” 

“A  very  good  idea,  Uno,”  com¬ 
mented  Miss  Rogers.  “What  do  the 
rest  of  you  think  about  it?” 

Suggestions  came  slowly  at  first, 
then  thick  and  fast:  a  parade,  with 
the  school  band  and  big  placards; 
special  cardboard  hats  with  VOTE 
printed  on  them;  a  house-to-house 
canvass  the  day  before  election; 
signs  on  the  school  van. 

“This  afternoon,”  said  Miss  Rog¬ 
ers,  “we’ll  elect  a  publicity  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  can  have 
a  meeting  while  I’m  helping  the 
candidates  and  the  deputy  return¬ 
ing  officers  to  prepare  for  our  mock 
election  campaign  tomorrow.” 

The  council  is  in  session.  Everyone 
in  Cedarville  knew  the  election  re¬ 
sults  by  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Carmichael  was  still  the  mayor; 
Mrs.  Foster  became  the  first  lady 
councillor  in  ten  years;  Councillors 
Danski,  Steinberg,  and  Van  Engel 
were  re-elected;  and  Mr.  Schultz, 
Councillor  McDonald,  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  defeated.  The  money  by¬ 
law  for  the  Community  Club  was 
favoured  by  69%  of  the  voters  and 
thus  it  passed  with  more  than  the 
necessarv  three-fifths  of  the  bal¬ 
lots. 

With  the  excitement  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  over,  the  council  assembled  the 
following  Monday  evening  to  get 
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down  to  the  serious  business  of 
governing  Cedarville.  In  chairs  at 
one  end  of  the  room  sat  twenty-five 
or  thirty  citizens. 

Mrs.  Foster,  the  new  member  of 
the  council,  was  sworn  in  by  the 
Clerk.  She  repeated  aloud  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  an  oath  saying  that  she 
would  do  her  dutv  as  a  councillor 
honestly  and  to  the  best  of  her 
ability. 

After  the  Mayor  had  welcomed 
Mrs.  Foster,  the  minutes,  or  writ¬ 
ten  record,  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  by  the  Clerk  and  passed 
by  the  council. 

Routine  business  was  dealt  with 
smoothly  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
Mr.  Danski  said:  “Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  a  committee  of  two 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  to 
consult  with  the  Town  Engineer 
and  to  submit  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  of  our  fire-fight¬ 
ing  services  and  equipment.” 

“I  second  the  motion,”  said  Mr. 
Van  Engel. 

This  motion  did  not  mean  that 
the  council  had  already  decided  to 
buy  the  new  fire  engine  and  pay 
for  it  by  raising  the  mill  rate.  But 
everyone  realized  that  this  was  the 
first  step. 

Councillor  Steinberg  believed 
that  the  taxes  were  high  enough. 
So  he  immediately  spoke  up:  “Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  motion 
be  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  ‘without  increasing  the 
present  cost’.” 

“Is  there  a  seconder  for  the 
amendment?”  asked  the  Mayor. 
No  one  spoke.  “There  being  no 
seconder,  I  cannot  accept  the  .  .  .  ” 


Then  Mrs.  Foster  said,  “I  second 
the  motion,”  adding,  “in  order  to 
bring  it  to  a  vote.” 

“The  amending  motion  has  been 
moved  and  seconded,”  said  the 
Mayor;  “is  there  any  discussion?” 

Councillors  Steinberg  and  Dan- 
ski  briefly  stated  their  views.  No 
one  then  speaking  up,  the  chairman 
requested  the  Clerk  to  read  the 
motion  and  the  amendment.  “All 
those  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
raise  your  hands,”  continued  the 
chairman.  Councillor  Steinberg 
voted.  “Those  opposed  raise  your 
hands,”  continued  the  chairman. 
“The  motion  to  amend  is  lost,”  he 
announced  when  the  other  three 
members  of  council  voted  against 
it. 

The  council  then  carried  the 
original  motion  by  the  same  three- 
to-one  vote. 

Let  the  majority  rule.  “I  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege,”  said  Mr. 
Steinberg.  “May  I  make  a  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Chairman?” 

“Tour  privilege  is  granted,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Steinberg  spoke  seriously. 
“A  few  people  in  town  have  been 
connecting  my  name  with  a  letter 
in  the  Courier  signed  Disgusted 
Taxpayer.  The  letter  said  that  the 
writer  intended  to  move  away  if 
taxes  were  raised.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  that  letter.  Mr.  Van  Engel 
will,  I  am  sure,  support  my  state¬ 
ment.  As  you  know,  I  disagree  with 
some  of  you  on  how  we  should  im¬ 
prove  our  town.  As  this  is  a  free 
country,  I  shall  continue  to  state 
my  views.  But  when  the  citizens 
decide  against  me,  I  willingly  ac- 
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Courtesy  Vancouver  City  Council 

Responsible  Government  in  Action 


The  struggle  of  Canadians  for  the  right  to  govern  themselves  occupied  a  good  part  of 
the  story  of  Canada  in  the  nineteenth  century.  That  right  is  one  of  our  most  prized 
possessions  as  a  democratic  nation.  In  this  picture  we  see  self-government  being  exercised 
in  the  form  which  concerns  us  most  closely,  the  municipal  council. 


cept  the  decision  of  the  majority 
and  bear  no  grudge.  Abu  may  count 
on  my  support  in  all  efforts  to  make 
a  better  Cedarville.” 

Usually,  Mayor  Carmichael 
scowled  furiously  and  sternly  asked 
for  order  when  any  spectators 
made  a  noise  during  council  meet¬ 
ings.  But  tonight  the  council 
joined  in  the  applause  for  Mr. 
Steinberg’s  statement.  In  fact,  the 
applause  was  just  as  enthusiastic 
as  that  which  had  greeted  the  re¬ 
elected  Mayor  when  he  had  entered 
the  room  that  evening. 

“Thank  you  for  your  sportsman¬ 
like  attitude,”  said  Mayor  Carmi¬ 
chael.  “Actually,  we  agree  with 
you  on  many  things.  When  we  do 


disagree,  it  is  very  valuable  to  hear 
the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint.” 

A  bigger  and  better  Cedarville.  One 
evening  in  the  following  January, 
Mayor  Carmichael  caught  up  with 
Mr.  Van  Engel  as  they  walked 
along  the  main  street  in  the  teeth 
of  a  chill  north  wind. 

“Not  the  sort  of  night  that  would 
remind  one  of  parks  and  birds  and 
canoeing  on  the  river,”  remarked 
Van  Engel,  the  editor,  ruefully,  as 
he  shielded  his  face  from  the  winter 
gale.  “Much  more  suitable  for  fires 
and  electricity.” 

“Well,  we’ll  hear  all  about  those 
and  a  lot  more  tonight,”  replied  the 
Mayor  cheerfully.  “You  don’t  wait 
till  the  middle  of  summer  to  plant 
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flower  seeds  in  that  prize-winning 
garden  of  yours;  if  we  want  a 
better  Cedarville  this  summer,  a 
winter’s  evening  is  a  good  time  to 
start  planning.” 

“Anything  to  get  out  of  this  icy 
blast,”  said  the  editor,  as  they 
entered  the  town  hall.  “Let’s  get 
inside  and  plant  a  few  seeds  for  a 
Community  Club  and  a  new  dam. 
We’ll  see  what  the  blooms  are  like 
next  August.” 

Inside,  the  council  chamber  pre¬ 
sented  a  busy  scene.  A  score  of 
men  and  women  chatted  and 
laughed  in  friendly  fashion  as  they 
began  to  seat  themselves  in  chairs 
arranged  in  a  large  circle. 

At  eight  o’clock,  Mayor  Carmi¬ 
chael  called  the  conference  to  order. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I’m 
pleased  to  see  that  all  our  chairs 
are  filled;  in  that  way  I  know  that 
we  have  representatives  here  from 
every  organization  to  which  invi¬ 
tations  were  sent.  On  behalf  of  the 
council,  I  welcome  you  all.  Most 
of  you  know  the  reason  for  this 
round-table  conference.  I  shall  give 
only  a  very  brief  introduction  be¬ 
fore  we  begin  the  business  of  the 
evening. 

“Developments  are  planned  for 
Cedarville  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  the  new  community  centre,  new 
courses  in  the  school,  the  building 
of  another  church,  taking  electrici¬ 
ty  to  the  farms,  a  new  dam,  and 
several  more.  The  council  feels 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  members 
of  the  main  organizations  in  our 
town  to  talk  over  these  new  pro¬ 
jects. 

“What  one  group  of  citizens  does 
may  help  or  hinder  another  group. 
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By  exchanging  information,  we  can 
draw  up  a  good  master  plan  for  the 
town’s  future.  Needless  argument 
and  wasted  effort  will  be  avoided. 
Each  group  can  co-operate  in  its 
own  way  in  building  a  bigger  and 
better  Cedarville. 

“First  the  chairman  of  our  school 
board,  Mr.  Hans  Larsen,  will  tell 
us  the  plans  already  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  education  for  children 
of  Cedarville  and  the  surrounding 
farm  district.” 

Canada  school,  new  style.  Mr.  Hans 
Larsen  had  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  four  years.  At  the 
election  the  previous  autumn  he 
had  been  chosen  again  by  the  vot¬ 
ers.  He  had  been  elected  as  chair¬ 
man  by  the  two  other  members  of 
the  board. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  said  Mr.  Lar¬ 
sen,  ‘  the  approval  given  by  the 
citizens  last  fall  to  the  community 
centre  by-law  gave  a  great  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  school  board.  As 
you  know,  the  new  centre  is  to  be 
built  as  an  addition  to  our  school. 
The  main  hall  will  be  used  both  as 
a  theatre  and  as  a  gymnasium.  The 
pupils  will  also  be  able  to  use  the 
library  in  the  new  building. 

“You  may  wonder  what  we  are 
going  to  do  with  the  two  rooms  now 
being  used  in  our  school  basement 
as  a  library  and  a  small  gym.  In 
these  rooms,  we  plan  to  install  the 
equipment  needed  to  give  new 
courses  in  woodworking,  machine 
shop,  electricity,  and  homemaking. 

“We  live  today  in  a  world  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  science.  To  carry  on  our 
ordinary  jobs,  especially  if  we  live 
on  farms  or  in  small  towns,  we  all 
need  to  know  something  about  elec- 
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trie  motors,  gasoline  engines,  car¬ 
pentry  and  metal  work.  Our  girls 
should  know  about  proper  diet, 
clothes-making,  child  care,  and  all 
homecraft. 

“The  new  courses  will  give  all 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Cedarville 
and  of  the  surrounding  farms  a 
chance  to  get  valuable  knowledge 
into  their  heads  and  useful  skills 
into  their  hands. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the 
three  R’s — reading,  ’riting,  and 
’rithmetic — will  be  neglected.  They 
are  even  more  important  today 
than  in  grandfather’s  time.  With 
atomic  energy,  planes  and  radios, 
we  need  better  educated  worker- 
citizens  than  ever  before. 

“We  have  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  on  our  school  building.  It 
seems  a  shame  that  it  should  be 
used  only  seven  hours  a  day.  There 
is  a  new  idea  abroad  best  described 
by  the  phrase  ‘the  lighted  school- 
house.’  This  means  that  adults  can 
make  use  of  the  schools  at  night. 

“We  are  co-operating  closely  with 


the  Cedarville  Community  Club  in 
our  plans.  Just  how  the  citizens  of 
Cedarville  and  district  will  use  the 
community  centre  and  the  ‘lighted 
schoolhouse,’  I  shall  let  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Community  Club  tell 
you. 

C.C.C.  —  Cedarville  Community 
Club.  The  president  of  the  C.C.C, 
followed  Mr.  Larsen.  “Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  few  people  are  doubtful 
about  the  Community  Club.  They 
say  to  me,  ‘Why  do  we  need  a  new 
organization  in  town?  We  already 
have  church  groups,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Guides,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  many  others.’ 

“I  have  a  double  answer  for 
them.  First,  if  we  run  our  Club 
properly,  it  should  give  the  differ¬ 
ent  groups  in  town  a  chance  to  mix 
together.  I  see  at  this  meeting 
people  whose  grandparents  came 
from  many  countries  —  Poland, 
France,  China,  England,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  I  see  people  here  who  have 
different  religious  beliefs,  who  work 
at  different  jobs.  But  we’re  all 
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The  School  and  the  Community 

With  the  school  being  brought  into  closer  co-operation  with  the  community  and  acting, 
in  many  districts,  as  a  community  centre,  a  new  kind  of  school  is  needed,  like  the  one  in 
Sarnia,  Ontario,  shown  here.  Which  government  is  responsible  for  building  schools? 
For  paying  teachers?  For  determining  what  the  pupils  will  study? 
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Canadians,  we’re  all  citizens  of 
Cedarville.  So  we’ll  all  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  activities  at  the 
community  centre. 

“Secondly,  many  of  us  in  the 
Club  feel  that  there  is  a  danger 
nowadays  of  suffering  from  ‘spec- 
tatoritis’ — that  is,  always  watching 
other  people  and  hardly  ever  doing 
anything  ourselves.  Movies  and 
radio  and  hockey  games  are  fine 
entertainment.  But  we  believe 
every  person  should  at  one  time  or 
another  be  a  doer  as  well  as  a  spec¬ 
tator. 

“Therefore,  the  Community  Club 
will  provide  all  kinds  of  things  for 
people  to  do  at  the  centre.  The 
school  shops  that  Mr.  Larsen  has 
mentioned  will  be  used  at  night  by 
young  people  and  adults.  The  main 
hall  can  be  used  for  basketball  and 
gymnastics,  for  large  meetings  and 
film  showings.  Our  drama  club 
plans  to  use  the  hall  as  a  theatre 
for  plays  and  variety  shows. 

“Some  of  our  members  have  al¬ 
ready  organized  into  groups  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  Citizens’  Forum  and  Farm 
Forum.  These  radio  programmes 
by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  bring  us  discussions  by  ex¬ 
perts  on  many  topics  of  wide  inter¬ 
est.  After  the  broadcasts,  our  mem¬ 
bers  have  a  chance  to  say  what 
they  think  about  the  questions  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  ideas  from  many 
groups  are  sent  to  the  central  office, 
thus  we  learn  what  Canadians  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  think 
about  farming,  crime,  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  schools,  health,  and 
many  other  topics. 

“The  Women’s  Institute  will 
sponsor  hobby  classes  in  weaving, 
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leatherwork,  model  building,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  other  activities.  The  Ced¬ 
arville  band,  our  choirs  and  other 
musical  groups  wdl  be  able  to  stage 
concerts  and  festivals  in  the  hall. 

“Doing  things  for  ourselves  is 
more  valuable  than  watching  oth¬ 
ers  do  them.  It’s  much  more  fun 

1 

too!  To  start  off  in  the  right  spirit, 
we’re  even  going  to  do  most  of  the 
work  on  the  new  building  ourselves. 
If  we’re  not  all  amateur  carpenters 
and  painters  now,  we  shall  be  when 
the  centre  is  finished!” 

A  park  with  a  purpose.  Mayor 
Carmichael  spoke  up.  “A  part  of 
our  plans  for  the  community  centre 
is  the  project  of  making  a  memorial 
park  around  the  central  buildings. 
Our  Parks  and  Town  Planning 
Board  is  in  charge  of  this  part  of 
the  master  plan  for  Cedarville.  The 
Board  is  appointed  by  the  council 
and  is  made  up  of  one  councillor 
and  three  citizens.  In  honour  of 
the  men  of  Cedarville  and  district 
who  died  in  the  two  World  Wars, 
the  park  is  to  be  a  living  memorial, 
that  is,  a  memorial  which  can  be 
used  to  improve  our  lives  in  this 
community.  The  Canadian  Legion, 
our  organization  of  war  veterans, 
has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  this 
project.  We  have,  therefore,  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Legion,  Mr.  Den¬ 
nis,  as  a  member  of  the  Parks 
Board.  Mr.  Dennis  will  you  tell  us 
about  the  memorial  park?” 

“Mr.  Chairman,  our  Cedarville 
branch  of  the  Legion  believes  that 
our  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen 
who  died  would  wish  their  memo¬ 
rial  to  make  Cedarville  a  better 
and  more  beautiful  place. 

“Every  person  in  town,  from  age 
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one  to  one  hundred,  will  be  able  to 
use  the  new  park.  There  will  be 
playing  fields  for  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  volleyball, 
running  and  jumping.  These  will 
be  right  beside  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity  centre  buildings.  Between 
the  playing  fields  and  the  river  will 
be  walks  and  picnic  grounds  among 
the  trees.  When  the  new  dam  is 
finished,  we  shall  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  canoeing,  rowing,  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving. 

“Up  to  now,  our  town  has  been 
like  Topsy  in  the  book  ‘Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin’  who  ‘just  growed.’  From 
now  on,  we  intend  to  plan  carefully 
so  that  we  shall  have  all  roads  and 
buildings  in  our  town  as  safe  and 
attractive  as  possible. 

“We  have  already  co-operated 
with  the  citizens  who  are  building 
a  new  church.  Together,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  best  site.  When  the 
time  comes  to  build  a  new  skating 
and  curling  rink,  we  shall  have  a 
good  place  for  it  close  to  the  school 
and  community  centre.” 

Beautify  Cedarville!  “I  think  I 
should  chuck  in  my  two  bits’ 
worth,”  declared  Mr.  Franklin 
Smith,  president  of  the  town’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  “Every 
spring  for  the  past  several  years 
our  members  have  had  a  campaign 
to  beautify  Cedarville.  Naturally, 
we  are  heartily  in  favour  of  the 
new  community  centre  and  the 
memorial  park,  because  they  will 
make  our  town  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive. 

“However,  our  campaign  is  really 
to  encourage  each  citizen  to  take 
pride  in  his  own  house  and  garden. 
What  makes  one  town  more  attrac¬ 


tive  than  another?  A  river  and  a 
park  certainly  help.  But  other 
things  are  even  more  important — 
well-painted  houses,  clean  streets* 
trees  around  the  homes,  flowers  in 
the  gardens,  neat  stores. 

“This  year  we  are  also  sponsor¬ 
ing  several  contests  during  Cedar¬ 
ville  Fair  Week  in  August.  There 
will  be  prizes  given  for  the  best 
gardens,  most  attractive  houses, 
and  for  the  street  with  the  best 
boulevard  and  lane. 

“If  every  citizen  does  his  bit  in 
beautifying  Cedarville,  our  town 
will  make  our  citizens  feel  proud 
and  make  new  businesses  want  to 
come  here.” 

Electric  hired  hands.  Mr.  Carmi¬ 
chael  next  called  upon  the  engineer 
from  the  Farm  Electrification 
Board. 

“I’ve  listened  with  great  interest 
to  your  plans,”  said  the  engineer. 
“However,  we  all  realize  that  we 
shan’t  be  able  to  build  the  things 
we  want  unless  Cedarville’s  citizens 
continue  to  have  good  jobs  with 
good  pay.  That  depends  on  having 
good  farms  in  the  countryside 
around  the  town. 

“All  towns  need  farms  around  to 
provide  food  for  the  townsfolk.  But 
many  towns  in  Canada  get  more 
than  food  from  the  farms.  The 
farmers  grow  grains  or  fruit,  and 
raise  livestock  or  poultry.  Much 
of  this  food  is  sold  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  With  the  money 
they  receive,  the  farmers  come  into 
the  towns  to  buy  clothes,  tractors, 
gasoline,  drugs,  and  many  other 
things.  The  money  they  spend 
makes  jobs  for  the  townspeople, 

“So  the  people  in  a  town  like 
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Cedarville  should  be  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  farms  around.  If  the 
farms  are  poor,  the  town  will  be 
poor.  If  the  farms  are  prosperous, 
the  town  will  be  prosperous. 

“In  recent  years,  many  people 
have  moved  from  the  farms  into 
the  towns,  because  the  work  on 
the  farm  has  been  hard.  From 
dawn  to  dark,  many  farmers  work 
at  ploughing,  cultivating,  milking, 
and  a  dozen  other  jobs.  With  cars, 
tractors,  and  radios,  life  has  become 
easier  on  the  farm,  but  the  hired 
hands  and  the  farmers  still  have 
many  heavy  tasks. 

“Now,  we  are  bringing  another 
kind  of  hired  hand  to  the  farm. 
By  constructing  power  lines,  we 
take  electricity  to  the  farms  to  do 
some  of  the  long,  hard  jobs — milk¬ 
ing  the  cows,  for  example.  Elec¬ 
tricity  also  helps  the  farm  house¬ 
wives  who  can  now  have  electric 
washing  machines,  refrigerators, 
stoves,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  other 
appliances. 

“Electrification  of  our  farms  will 
help  the  farmers.  When  it  helps 
the  farmers,  it  also  helps  towns  such 
as  Cedarville  which  provide  serv¬ 
ices  and  goods  for  the  farms 
around.” 

A  dam  for  profit  and  pleasure.  After 
the  electrical  engineer  had  answered 
several  questions  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  round-table  conference, 
the  chairman  introduced  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government’s  agricultural 
representative.  Although  the  Ag 
Rep,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
was  away  a  good  deal  visiting  the 
farms  for  miles  around,  he  was 
usually  home  in  his  Cedarville 
headquarters  at  this  time  of  year. 
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“Mr.  Chairman,  water  can  be  a 
good  friend  or  a  vicious  enemy,” 
said  the  agricultural  representa¬ 
tive.  “To  a  desert  traveller,  water 
is  precious,  but  to  a  drowning  man, 
it  is  a  deadly  foe.  On  a  farm  also, 
water  can  be  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
All  plants  need  moisture,  but  too 
much  water  can  ruin  the  land  by 
washing  away  the  top-soil  and 
causing  erosion.  It’s  all  a  question 
of  getting  the  right  amount  at  the 
right  time.  In  spring,  we  usually 
have  too  much  water  from  melting 
snow.  In  the  summer  we  some¬ 
times  have  too  little  for  our  crops. 

“The  government  is  doing  as 
much  as  possible  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  moisture  on  farms.  One  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  work  is  the 
construction  of  dams  to  hold  back 
some  of  the  extra  water  in  spring¬ 
time  so  that  it  can  be  used  later  in 
the  summer.  One  of  these  dams 
will  be  built  right  here  at  Cedar¬ 
ville. 

“Profit  comes  from  such  a  dam 
because  it  holds  back  water  to  be 
used  by  the  farmlands  along  the 
river.  It  helps  in  the  very  im¬ 
portant  work  of  making  the  most 
of  our  soil.  We  have  often  wasted 
and  damaged  our  land  in  the  past 
by  wrong  methods.  These  dams 
are  steps  on  the  road  back  to  proper 
care  of  our  natural  resources. 

“Pleasure  will  come  from  the 
dam  because  we’ll  have  better 
swimming  and  boating,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Park’s  Board  has  told 
us.” 

Health  unlimited.  “Mr.  Mayor,” 
said  the  doctor  who  acted  as  Cedar- 
ville’s  Public  Health  Officer,  “we’ve 
heard  about  protecting  our  natural 
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resources  such  as  the  soil  of  our 
farms  and  the  water  of  our  rivers. 
That  is  very  necessary;  but  just  as 
important  is  the  safeguarding  of 
our  human  resources.  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  of  our  plans  for  the 
health  of  our  citizens. 

“We,  who  make  health  our  busi¬ 
ness,  are  not  satisfied  nowadays  to 
stand  by  and  wait  until  people  fall 
ill.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  people 
healthy  than  to  cure  sick  patients. 

“With  the  help  of  the  province, 
we  are  organizing  a  complete  health 
service  for  Cedarville  and  district. 
We  are  like  the  soldiers  who  try  to 
determine  what  the  enemy  will  do 
next  in  order  to  avoid  being  sur¬ 
prised.  Our  enemy  is  disease.  We 
try  to  see  that  germs  have  no 
chance  to  get  a  foothold.  For  scar¬ 
let  fever  and  such  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  we  give  inoculations  and  vac¬ 
cinations.  For  tuberculosis,  we 
have  regular  X-ray  examinations, 
especially  for  children.  We  examine 
all  school  students  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  for  trouble  in  eyes,  ears  and 
teeth.  We  give  mothers  help  in 
caring  for  babies.  We  test  all  sup¬ 
plies  of  milk  and  water  to  be  sure 
they  are  healthful.  We  check  the 
cleanliness  of  restaurants  and 
hotels. 

“Of  course,  the  treatment  of 
people  after  they  are  sick  or  in¬ 
jured  is  also  very  important.  A 
hospital  will  soon  be  built  in  Cedar¬ 
ville  to  serve  the  town  and  all  the 
district  around. 

“The  Red  Cross  Society  works 
closely  with  us.  It  will  supply  blood 
transfusions  from  the  city  for 
emergency  cases.  It  is  always  ready 
to  help  in  epidemics  or  disasters. 


The  Junior  Red  Cross  does  valu¬ 
able  work  in  health  education  in 
the  schools. 

“Many  diseases  still  baffle  us;  but 
with  a  health  programme  such  as 
I  have  outlined,  Cedarville’s  citi¬ 
zens  should  have  every  chance  that 
science  and  medicine  can  offer 
them,  for  unlimited  health.” 

Fire  as  a  foe.  Mayor  Carmichael 
spoke  when  the  doctor  had  finished. 
“Protecting  our  citizens  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  many  sides  to  it.  Disease 
is  certainly  a  deadly  enemy.  But 
for  a  foe  that  strikes  a  community 
swiftly,  stealthily  and  ruthlessly, 
there  is  none  more  deadly  than  fire. 
\ou  all  heard  my  ideas  on  this 
during  the  election  last  fall.  Now, 
the  chief  of  our  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade  will  tell  you  what  we  have 
done  to  improve  our  protection.” 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I’d  like  to  ask 
this  conference  to  imagine  that  a 
fire  is  breaking  out  in  a  Cedarville 
home  this  very  instant.  Here  is 
how  our  fire  fighting  forces  would 
swing  into  action.  The  alarm  would 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
telephone  exchange.  The  operator 
there  presses  a  button  which  sets 
off  our  siren  whose  ear-splitting 
noise  is  guaranteed  to  wake  the 
soundest  sleeper!  In  less  than  three 
minutes  our  new  fire  engine  is  on 
its  way  to  the  location  phoned  to 
the  fire-hall  by  the  operator. 

“With  our  efficient  fire-truck,  we 
stand  a  good  chance  of  putting  out 
any  fire  in  town  before  very  much 
damage  or  injury  results.  When  the 
new  dam  is  built,  our  water  supply 
will  be  more  dependable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

“Our  fire  brigade  would  prefer  if 
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it  practised  most  of  the  time  and 
fought  few  real  fires.  A  great  deal 
of  its  time  should  be  spent  in  teach¬ 
ing  how  fires  should  be  prevented. 
Most  fires  could  be  prevented  and 
we  try  to  educate  our  citizens  to 
take  proper  precautions.  However, 
we  must  always  be  ready.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  people  are  sometimes 
careless  and  accidents  do  occur.” 

“Courtesy  is  catching!”  “One  other 
kind  of  protection  that  concerns  us 
all,”  said  Mr.  Carmichael,  “is  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  local  constable.  He  is 
assisted  when  necessary  by  that 
famous  force,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  Aou  have  all  heard 
about  the  Mounties  who  ‘always 
get  their  man!’  In  the  old  days  this 
was  done  by  courage,  intelligence, 
and  stamina.  Let  me  tell  you,  the 
men  of  the  R.C.M.P.  still  have 
those  qualities,  but  they  also  use 
every  means  of  transportation,  and 
of  scientific  crime  detection,  from 
chemistry  to  aeroplanes.  Corporal 
Stacey  of  the  Mounties  is  with  us 
tonight  to  tell  us  of  one  other  part 
of  their  work.” 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  began  Corporal 
Stacey,  “mothers  sometimes  used 
to  scare  their  children  when  they 
were  bad  by  telling  them  the  police¬ 
man  would  get  them  if  they  didn’t 
behave.  Children  often  thought  of 
a  constable  as  a  bogey-man  in  uni¬ 
form.  As  they  grew  up,  they  often 
looked  on  the  police  with  fear  and 
apprehension. 

“We  in  the  R.C.M.P.  think  that 
is  wrong.  We  want  children  and 
adults  to  feel  that  the  police  are 
friends  who  are  as  anxious  to  help 
honest  citizens  as  to  catch  prowling 
robbers. 


“All  the  people  decide  through 
their  governments  what  things  they 
won’t  allow  anyone  to  do,  such  as 
stealing  and  dangerous  driving. 
Then  laws  are  passed  against  all 
th  ese  harmful  things  and  everyone 
must  obey  these  laws.  That’s  fair 
because  everyone  shares  in  the 
making  of  the  laws,  through  his 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  police 
are  the  community’s  conscience, 
and  sometimes  a  conscience,  even 
though  necessary,  isn’t  too  popu¬ 
lar! 

“The  R.C.M.P.  is  carrying  on 
youth  work  today  to  try  to  make 
our  children  realize  what  the  po¬ 
liceman’s  job  really  is.  We  also  try 
to  point  out  to  them  how  much 
trouble  rudeness  can  cause  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  other  people,  on  the 
highways  and  on  the  sidewalks. 

“Rudeness  is  like  a  cold  germ; 
it’s  contagious.  One  person  being 
rude  makes  others  rude.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  courtesy  is  catching  as  well. 
Without  courtesy,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  people  to  run  their  own 
country  properly.  It  is  the  oil  that 
makes  our  democratic  engine  run 
smoothly.  Rudeness  is  sand  that 
causes  friction  and  heat  in  our 
whole  way  of  living. 

“Respect  for  laws  which  have 
been  created  by  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  is  only  courtesy  to  our 
fellow  countrymen.  Those  are  the 
lessons  the  R.C.M.P.  is  trying  to 
teach  our  Canadian  youth.” 

Mayor  Carmichael  spoke  again. 
“I  wish  to  thank  all  those  from  our 
various  organizations  who  have 
spoken.  Now,  the  conference  is 
open  for  questions  and  general  dis¬ 
cussion  ...” 
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INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

Canada  is  a  land  of  differences.  The  traveller  will  see  the  soaring 
Rockies,  the  flat  plains,  the  rugged  sea-coasts.  He  will  experience 
a  mild  and  damp  January  in  Victoria,  a  cold  and  dry  January  in 
Winnipeg,  a  cold  and  damp  January  in  Halifax.  He  will  see  Anglo- 
Saxon  faces,  French  faces,  Chinese,  Jewish,  Negro,  Ukrainian  faces; 
Anglican  churches,  Christian  Science,  Pentecostal,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  United  churches;  and  in  the  streets  he  will  notice  the  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. 

Truly,  “variety  is  the  spice  of  life”  in  Canada.  Canadian  life  is 
no  drab  one-colour  tapestry,  but  has  vivid  strands  representative 
of  many  different  lands  and  tongues.  This  varied  pattern  makes 
Canadian  communities  interesting  and  novel.  Likewise,  it  should, 
and  does,  make  Canadians  more  tolerant  and  broad-minded.  We 
try  to  see  the  other  fellow’s  viewpoint.  If  he  likes  a  different  kind 
of  food,  or  speaks  English  with  a  strange  twist,  that’s  all  the  more 
reason  to  get  to  know  the  interesting  background  of  your  fellow 
Canadian.  We  should  be  the  losers  ourselves  if  we  laughed  at  cus¬ 
toms  any  different  from  our  own,  or  if  we  ignored  them. 

Find  out  about  the  different  backgrounds  of  people  in  your 
town  or  village  or  city.  Have  you  ever  learned  a  song  in  Ukrainian? 
Have  you  sung  Negro  spirituals?  Have  you  ever  heard  Chinese 
music?  Have  you  seen  a  dancer  do  the  Highland  fling,  or  an 
Italian  tarantella,  or  a  Swedish  schottische?  Other  interesting  topics 
to  investigate  are  the  costumes,  the  folk-tales,  and  the  national 
songs  of  other  countries,  whose  people  have  become  patriotic  and 
respected  Canadians. 

In  the  government  of  our  towns,  cities,  and  municipalities,  too, 
we  have  wide  variations  across  Canada.  Sometimes  the  head  of  a 
municipality  is  called  a  reeve,  sometimes  a  mayor.  Some  town 
councils  are  large  and  some  are  small.  Some  small  communities 
are  called  villages  in  one  province,  and  towns  in  another. 

Find  out  the  following  things  about  your  own  community:  the 
mill  rate;  the  taxes  your  parents  pay;  the  titles  of  officials;  the  size 
of  the  council  and  school  board;  how  often  meetings  are  held  by 
these  bodies;  whether  the  town  is  divided  into  wards  (parts)  or  not; 
how  elections  are  run;  whether  all  citizens  have  a  vote  in  your 
district  and  if  not,  why  not;  what  percentage  of  voters  cast  their 
ballots  at  the  last  election;  how  many  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  are 
printed  in  an  average  issue  of  your  local  paper. 

Has  your  town  or  city  or  municipality  any  plans  for  improve¬ 
ments?  If  so,  find  out  about  the  plans.  How  will  these  improve¬ 
ments  affect  your  family?  How  much  will  they  cost  to  put  into 
effect?  About  how  much  will  the  average  family  have  to  pay? 
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How  is  public  health  cared  for  in  your  community?  Who  are 
the  public  health  workers  in  your  district? 

Is  there  a  river  near  your  home?  If  so,  how  is  it  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizens? 

What  kind  of  fire  protection  do  you  have  for  your  homes? 

Some  communities  and  provinces  have  their  own  police  con¬ 
stables,  some  depend  on  the  R.C.M.P.  How  is  police  protection 
arranged  in  your  community? 


Starting  Toints  for  C^ass  'Discussion 

1.  Some  schools  have  a  student’s  fee  which  all  the  pupils  are  asked 
to  pay.  With  money  raised  in  this  way  parties  may  be  held,  a  year¬ 
book  printed,  or  additional  sports  equipment  obtained.  Usually^ 
a  student  doesn’t  have  to  pay  the  fee  unless  he  wishes.  Is  such  a 
fee  like  a  government  tax?  If  not,  what  is  the  difference? 

2.  When  you  have  a  class  party,  only  those  students  pay  for  it 
who  attend  the  party.  When  the  government  levies  taxes,  every¬ 
one  must  pay.  Why  are  different  rules  followed  in  these  two  cases? 

3.  In  Canada  and  other  democratic  nations,  candidates  seldom 
gain  office  by  acclamation — that  is,  without  an  election  being  held 
because  only  one  person  is  nominated.  Occasionally  this  happens 
when  all  the  voters  agree  that  one  man  is  best  for  the  office.  In 
some  countries,  the  only  candidate  nominated  for  any  position  is  a 
person  chosen  by  the  government.  Often  such  a  candidate  will 
have  97%  of  the  votes  “for”  him  and  only  1%  “against”  him.  Can 
you  think  of  any  reason  why  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three  candi¬ 
dates  than  just  one? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  people  ever  get  something  for  nothing  in 
this  world?  Would  you  be  a  better  or  a  worse  citizen  if  you  always 
got  things  for  nothing? 

5.  Whenever  you  buy  something  from  a  store,  you  have  to  pay 
for  it.  Paying  taxes  is  a  special  way  of  buying  things  we  all  need, 
though  some  people  complain  about  taxes  as  a  waste  of  money. 
Do  you  think  the  tax  money  spent  in  your  city  or  town  is  wasted? 

6.  Can  you  think  of  any  reasons  why  it  is  better  to  have  90% 
of  the  citizens  vote  at  an  election  than  30%? 

7.  Do  you  follow  the  rule  of  the  majority  in  your  student  activi¬ 
ties,  in  your  teams,  and  in  your  clubs?  Why  do  you  think  the 
spectators  at  the  Cedarville  council  meeting  applauded  Mr.  Stein¬ 
berg’s  speech?  Was  he  following  the  rule  of  the  majority? 
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Chapter  2  —  How  We  Work  with  Neighbours  in  Our  Province 


Cedarville  on  a  large  scale.  A  four- 
engined  jet  airliner  carrying  half  a 
hundred  people,  and  a  single- 
engined  two-seater  sport  plane;  if 
you  saw  these  two  machines  side 
by  side  at  an  aerodrome,  you  would 
notice  all  kinds  of  differences — size, 
power,  shape,  noise,  and  many 
others.  Yet  the  two  planes  have 
some  very  important  points  in 
common.  They  both  have  wings, 
a  power  system,  steering  mechan¬ 
isms,  landing  wheels.  They  are 
both  built  for  the  same  purpose,  to 

fly- 

When  we  compare  a  municipali¬ 
ty,  like  our  imaginary  town  of 
Cedarville,  with  a  province,  we 
shall  at  first  get  the  impression  that 
they  are  as  different  from  each 
other  as  the  two  planes.  That  first 
impression  is  quite  correct.  A  prov¬ 
ince  and  a  town  are  different  in 
size,  power,  shape,  and  the  “noise” 
or  publicity  they  cause.  But  they 
also  have  some  very  important 
points  in  common,  just  as  the  two 
aeroplanes  have.  Province  and 
town  both  have  taxes,  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives,  a  leader,  and  a  system 
of  using  power.  They  are  both 
created  for  the  same  purpose,  to 
govern. 

Abu  have  read  about  Cedarville. 
Abu  have  compared  it  with  your 
own  municipality,  village,  town,  or 
city.  When  you  consider  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  province,  you  realize 
that  a  provincial  government  is  like 
Cedarville’s  government  on  a  bigger 
scale. 


The  purpose  of  government  in 
village  or  province  is  the  same:  to 
get  things  done  that  the  citizens 
want  to  have  done. 

If  you  understand  how  Cedar¬ 
ville  or  your  own  town  governs  it¬ 
self,  you  should  easily  understand 
how  a  province  governs  itself.  The 
procedure  is  the  same.  The  citizens 
vote  by  secret  ballot  to  elect  a  few 
men  and  women  to  represent  every¬ 
body  at  regular  meetings.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  vote  on  each  question 
and,  of  course,  the  majority  rules. 

Naturally,  there  are  many  dif¬ 
ferences  between  town  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments,  even  if  the  idea 
behind  them  is  the  same.  In  this 
chapter,  we  shall  consider  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  a  province  is 
different  from  a  municipality. 

Who  is  my  neighbour?  The  title 
of  this  chapter  speaks  of  our 
neighbours  in  the  province. 

When  your  great-grandfather 
spoke  of  his  neighbours,  he  meant 
the  people  living  nearby  whom  he 
saw  every  day  or  two  and  with 
whom  he  co-operated  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  still  use  the  word  in 
this  way  most  of  the  time. 

But  in  recent  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  travel  around  much  more 
quickly,  and  to  cross  our  whole 
country  in  less  than  a  day.  We 
have  realized  that  we  must  co¬ 
operate,  not  only  with  the  people 
on  our  street,  but  with  many  people 
in  other  parts  of  our  country  and 
the  world. 

The  president  of  the  United 
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States  has  used  the  phrase  “Good 
Neighbour  Policy”  to  describe  how 
the  American  citizens  feel  towards 
the  peoples  with  whom  they  share 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Many 
men  and  women  feel  that  they 
must  be  more  friendly  and  co-oper¬ 
ative  with  people  of  other  provinces 
and  lands;  in  other  words  they 
must  be  more  neighbourly. 

We  use  the  word  in  this  chapter 
to  remind  us  that  we  must  co¬ 
operate  with  all  citizens  in  our 
province.  Sometimes  we  disagree 
with  our  neighbours.  We  may  have 
some  arguments  about  roads,  or 
schools,  or  taxes.  But  we  agree  on 
many  things  that  we  are  all  work¬ 
ing  for;  and  even  when  disagreeing, 
we  must  remember  that  shaking 
hands  after  an  argument  is  much 
better  than  shaking  fists! 

O 

Why  friends  disagree.  Four  boys 
stood  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  on 
the  outskirts  of  Cedarville.  They 
wanted  to  get  across  to  the  other 
side  but  the  bed  of  the  stream  was 
a  springtime  mixture  of  slush  and 
mud.  One  boy  said,  “Let’s  not 
take  any  chances.  We’d  better 
walk  down  to  the  bridge.” 

A  second  boy  objected.  “That 
would  take  far  too  long.  We  could 
probably  throw  a  couple  of  logs 
down  to  make  a  crossing.” 

The  third  boy  declared,  “Oh,  we 
should  be  able  to  jump  across  if  we 
look  for  a  narrow  place.” 

“Why  wait?”  cried  the  fourth 
boy,  “let’s  try  jumping  across  right 
here!” 

The  next  week  when  the  creek 
was  filled  by  the  melting  snow,  the 
boys  decided  to  build  a  log  bridge. 
The  problem  was,  where  to  place 
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it?  Each  boy  wanted  the  bridge 
close  to  his  house.  Finally,  after  a 
good  deal  of  argument,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  look  for  the  best  place  to 
build  it,  no  matter  whose  home 
was  closest  to  the  spot. 

Adults  are  like  these  boys  in 
many  ways.  People  may  be  friends. 
They  may  agree  to  carry  out  some 
plan.  But  they  have  different  ideas 
on  how  it  should  be  carried  out. 
Like  the  boys  at  the  creek,  some 
want  to  act  very  slowly,  some  want 
to  act  quickly.  A  few  persons  may 
say  they  agree,  but  may  really  try 
to  hinder  the  work,  either  because 
they  don’t  like  the  other  people,  or 
because  they  think  they  are  better 
off  without  any  changes. 

When  doing  anything,  like  build¬ 
ing  a  bridge,  people  naturally  want 
to  get  some  good  out  of  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  difficult,  but  necessary, 
to  think  about  the  project  in  the 
best  way  possible. 

In  a  province  or  a  country,  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  make  changes 
slowly  form  a  group  to  try  to  win 
an  election  and  control  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Other  people  who  want  to 
make  changes  more  quickly  form 
another  group,  also  to  try  to  win 
the  election.  These  groups  are 
called  political  parties.  They  have 
many  difficulties,  because  they  in¬ 
clude  people  from  many  different 
parts  of  the  province  or  nation. 
Often,  a  tug-of-war  goes  on  inside 
each  party  as  the  people  from  one 
region  argue  with  those  from  an¬ 
other. 

There  are  several  of  these  par¬ 
ties  in  Canada.  Their  names  are 
Liberal,  Progressive  Conservative, 
C.C.F.  (Co-operative  Common- 
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wealth  Federation),  Social  Credit 
and  Labour  Progressive.  Some¬ 
times,  two  of  these  parties  join  to¬ 
gether  for  a  while  to  form  what  is 
called  a  coalition.  In  Canada  only 
the  province  of  Manitoba  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  coalition. 

EXTRA! !  PROVINCE  TO  GO 
TO  POLLS .  So  read  the  big  black 
headlines  of  The  Herald ,  one  of  the 
city  newspapers  arriving  in  Cedar- 
ville  on  the  late  evening  train.  The 
headline  on  the  other  paper,  The 
Mail ,  said:  PROVINCIAL  ELEC¬ 
TIONS  MAY  20. 

The  report  in  The  Herald  stated: 

PREMIER  CALLS  ELECTION 

FOR  MAY  20;  ALL  PARTIES 

PREPARE  STRONG  CAMPAIGNS 

May  20  has  been  set  as  the  date  for 
provincial  general  elections,  the  Premier 
of  the  province  announced  this  morning. 
The  Government  will  not  complete  its  full 
five  year  term.  It  has  now  been  in  office 
for  three  years  and  eleven  months. 

The  Premier  in  his  official  statement 
gave  no  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
legislature.  He  will  make  a  radio  speech 
tomorrow  evening  stating  his  Government’s 
position. 

Rumours  in  political  circles  for  the 
past  month  have  predicted  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  go  to  the  polls  this  spring. 
Until  today,  officials  have  refused  to  say 
anything  for  publication. 

A  Government  spokesman,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  named,  said:  “It  is  a  good  time 
for  the  election.  The  conference  next 
autumn  between  Dominion  and  provincial 
governments  will  be  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  as  it  will  deal  with  the  sharing  of 
taxes  between  the  governments.  It  is  wise 
to  have  our  province  represented  by  a 
government  fresh  from  a  victory  at  the 
polls.” 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Legislature  made  public  the  following 
statement:  “My  party  gladly  accepts  the 
challenge  issued  by  the  Government.  We 
are  confident  that  the  citizens  of  this 


province  want  a  change.  The  weak  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  past  four  years  should  be 
replaced  by  one  which  will  attack  our 
provincial  problems  with  vigour.  The 
reason  for  the  early  calling  of  the  election 
is  quite  obvious.  The  Government  knows 
that  the  tide  of  public  feeling  is  turning 
against  it  and  wishes  to  have  the  election 
contest  before  the  tide  becomes  stronger.” 

An  immediate  outburst  of  political  activ¬ 
ity  followed  the  Premier’s  statement.  All 
parties  have  called  meetings  of  their  pro¬ 
vincial  councils  for  next  week-end. 

Each  party  has  already  announced  the 
policies  it  intends  to  follow  if  it  gains  a 
majority  in  the  election.  These  platforms 
were  adopted  at  annual  conventions  held 
during  the  past  winter.  At  the  meetings 
this  week-end,  finishing  touches  will  be 
given  to  the  election  platforms  before  the 
appeal  to  the  voters  begins  in  earnest  next 
week. 

The  Herald  says  ....  The  Herald 
usually  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  The  Mail 
supported  the  official  Opposition 
party,  which  had  the  second  largest 
number  of  members  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Both  newspapers  had  stories 
about  the  election  on  their  front 
pages.  There  was  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  reports,  except 
that  The  Herald  had  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spokesman’s  remarks  before 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition’s 
statement,  while  The  Mail  reversed 
that  order  in  its  story. 

However,  readers  in  Cedarville 
who  looke  dat  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  two  papers  found  striking 
differences  in  the  comments  made 
there.  For  example,  an  editorial  in 
The  Herald  began: 

The  Government  has  undoubtedly  made 
a  wise  decision  in  announcing  early  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  province.  The  Premier’s  state¬ 
ment  tomorrow  will  be  awaited  with  wide 
interest. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  are  clear  advantages  in  having  the 
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Courtesy  Executive  Council 
Government  of  Saskatchewan 


The  Floor  of  the  House 

The  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  provincial  legislature  of  Saskatchewan  differs  in  no 
important  detail  but  size  from  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  or  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  at  Westminster.  Who  sits  in  the  great  seat  at  the  back  of  the  Chamber? 
Who  occupy  the  desks  at  the  right  of  this  official?  To  the  left? 


voting  this  spring.  A  Government  can 
retain  office  without  an  election  for  five 
years.  There  would  have  to  be  an  appeal 
to  the  citizens  next  spring  at  the  latest. 
The  negotiations  with  the  Dominion  this 
coming  autumn  will  be  delicate  and  long- 
drawn-out.  The  Premier  and  his  advisers 
would  not  be  able  to  give  their  whole 
attention  to  the  conference  at  Ottawa  if 
they  had  to  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the 
political  scene  back  home  in  preparation 
for  an  election. 

There  is,  as  well,  the  growing  tradition 
of  provincial  elections  every  four  years.  A 
provincial  Government  may  stay  in  power 
for  five  years  if  it  keeps  its  majority  in 
the  Assembly.  But  there  have  been  many 
examples  in  recent  years  of  general  elec¬ 
tions  at  four-year  intervals.  .  .  . 

The  Mail  says  ....  A  different  at¬ 
titude  altogether  was  revealed  in 


The  Mail’s  editorial.  Its  first  two 
paragraphs  ran: 

Few  people  will  be  fooled  by  the 
Government’s  attempt  to  take  the  electors 
off  their  guard  by  a  snap  election.  It  is 
certainly  high  time  that  the  Government’s 
actions  over  the  past  four  years  should  be 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  electorate. 
The  election  campaign  of  the  next  few 
weeks  will  provide  that  opportunity. 

The  Government’s  political  advisers  have 
doubtless  warned  it  of  the  alarming  increase 
in  dissatisfaction  among  the  citizens  of  our 
province.  Another  year  of  the  same  con¬ 
fusion  and  waste  that  has  been  common 
since  the  last  election,  would  probably 
doom  the  Government  to  certain  defeat 
at  the  polls. 

Papers,  politics,  and  propaganda. 
Canadian  elections  are  exciting 
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events.  Many  people  get  as  excited 
over  them  as  spectators  do  at  a 
thrilling  hockey  game.  Newspaper 
editors,  also,  are  affected  by  the 
excitement  of  elections.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary  to  read  the  papers 
with  this  question  in  mind:  Is  the 
writer  telling  the  whole  story?  At 
election  time  such  questioning  is 
especially  important. 

On  their  front  pages,  most  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  do  very  well  in 
giving  the  citizens  all  the  facts  and 
figures  about  taxes,  roads,  and 
other  public  problems.  But  on  the 
editorial  pages,  the  situation  is 
somewhat  different,  as  we  have  seen 
with  The  Herald  and  The  Mail.  Al¬ 
most  all  Canadian  papers  lean  to¬ 
wards  one  party  or  another. 

The  majority  of  editors  in  Can¬ 
ada  try  very  hard  to  write  only  the 
truth.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  the  party  their  newspapers 
support  if  they  think  the  party  is 
making  a  mistake.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  for  one  person  to  find  the 
whole  truth  on  any  subject. 

‘‘Propaganda”  is  not  looked  upon 
with  any  favour  in  our  country 
nowadays.  The  word  has  come  to 
mean  information  which  is  misused 
to  persuade  people  to  believe  or  do 
something.  Most  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  try  hard  to  avoid  propa¬ 
ganda.  But  in  political  matters 
even  the  best  papers  are  inclined 
to  stress  the  good  in  their  own 
party  and  emphasize  the  evil  in  the 
others. 

We  must  not  think  that  this  is  a 
wicked  way  of  discussing  our  af¬ 
fairs.  There  are  some  definite  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  system.  If  each 
editor  is  allowed  to  give  his  ideas 


freely  to  the  public,  then  the  public 
can  choose  the  best  ideas.  Some¬ 
times  one  editor  will  hit  on  the 
truth;  sometimes  another.  Each 
paper  will  work  hard  to  persuade 
its  readers.  It  will  dig  up  everv 
fact  and  every  bit  of  information 
it  possibly  can,  to  support  its  ideas. 

The  newspapers,  therefore,  are 
very  important  in  our  country. 
They  help  the  political  parties  to 
get  all  the  evidence  out  where  the 
people  can  see  and  hear  it.  If  a 
citizen  knows  many  facts  about  his 
country,  he  can  vote  more  wiselv 
than  if  he  knows  only  a  few. 

A  person  in  Cedarville,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  could  get  a  much  better  idea 
of  the  truth  by  reading  both  The 
Herald,  and  The  Mail.  If  he  reads 
only  one  paper,  he  may  be  seeing 
only  half  the  picture.  “Don’t  be¬ 
lieve  everything  you  read!”  would 
be  a  good  motto  for  him. 

Question  time.  Miss  Rogers  spoke 
to  her  class  in  the  Cedarville  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Question 
Period  the  morning  after  the  date 
of  the  provincial  elections  was  an¬ 
nounced.  “When  one  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  from  Cedarville  is  elected  to 
our  provincial  Assembly  or  to  the 
Parliament  at  Ottawa,  he  has  a 
very  important  privilege.  He  can 
ask  any  question  he  likes  concern¬ 
ing  public  business.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  nearly  always  answer  his 
questions,  unless  the  information  is 
secret,  as  it  often  is  in  wartime. 

“Asking  is  an  excellent  way  ot 
learning.  This  is  question  time. 
Have  you  any  question  to  ask 
about  the  provincial  elections?' 
said  the  teacher. 

Joan  McTavish  was  the  first  to 
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ask  a  question.  “Miss  Rogers,  we 
had  elections  in  Cedarville  last  fall. 
Now  we’re  having  elections  for  a 
government  for  the  province.  At 
Ottawa  there’s  still  a  third  govern¬ 
ment.  My  dad  says  we  pay  taxes 
to  all  these  governments.  Do  we 
need  so  many?” 

“Here  are  the  figures,  Joan.  They 
may  surprise  you!  We  have  about 
28,000  elected  groups  connected 
with  government  in  Canada.  Most 
of  them  are  school  boards — 24,000 
approximately — with  about  4,000 
other  governing  bodies.  That’s 
about  one  for  every  500  Canadians! 
It  does  seem  a  lot,  doesn’t  it? 

“However,  there  are  two  answers 
to  your  question,  Joan.  First,  the 
various  governments  have  different 
tasks.  Sometimes  their  work  over¬ 
laps,  but  not  often.  For  example, 
the  government  at  Ottawa  looks 
after  the  defence  of  Canada  against 
any  enemies,  but  it  doesn’t  do 
much  about  schools.  Our  school 
board  looks  after  education  in 
Cedarville,  but  it  leaves  defence 
matters  to  the  men  at  Ottawa. 
This,  of  course,  is  taking  the  most 
exaggerated  example,  but  it  will 
serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
difference  in  the  tasks  of  different 
governments. 

“Secondly,  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  practice  to  govern  anything 
well.  With  so  many  governments 
in  Canada,  many  men  and  women 
get  used  to  working  on  councils  and 
committees.  We  always  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  experienced 
people  to  govern  our  province  and 
our  Dominion.” 

As  usual,  Uno  Kask  had  a  ques¬ 
tion  ready.  He  asked,  “Miss  Rog- 
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ers,  how  does  this  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  get  its  money?  Does  it 
have  a  share  of  the  taxes  on  our 
houses?” 

“No,  Uno,”  replied  Miss  Rogers, 
“the  province  doesn't  get  any 
money  from  taxes  on  land  or  houses. 
But  it  has  the  right  to  collect  other 
kinds  of  taxes.  Whenever  we  buy 
gasoline  or  a  theatre  ticket,  a  share 
of  the  price  goes  to  the  province. 
In  some  provinces  a  direct  sales  tax 
is  paid  on  almost  every  item  sold 
anywhere  in  the  province.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  each  province  receives  grants 
of  money  from  the  Dominion.  Ad¬ 
ditional  money  comes  from  the  sale 
of  licences,  such  as  automobile 
licences.” 

“I  nominate  ...”  On  a  Monday 

J 

afternoon  two  weeks  after  the  elec¬ 
tions  had  been  announced,  Miss 
Rogers  called  Bob  and  Henry  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  then 
spoke  to  the  class. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  hear  a 
report  from  Bob  and  Henry  on  the 
nominating  convention  held  in 
Cedarville  last  week.  Bob,  perhaps 
you  might  begin  by  telling  how  you 
and  Henry  happened  to  be  at  the 
convention.  ” 

“Miss  Rogers,  fellow  students. 
We’ve  read  in  history  books  about 

J 

page  boys.  1  hey  used  to  run  er¬ 
rands  for  knights  and  ladies  back 
in  the  days  of  chivalry.  Page  boys 
aren’t  just  in  books.  Abu’re  look¬ 
ing  at  two  of  them  now. 

“Henry  and  I  acted  as  pages  at 
the  convention  that  the  Liberal 
party  held  last  week  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  the  election.  Mv 
father  is  secretary  of  the  Liberal 
Association  for  this  constituency'. 
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He  took  the  two  of  us  along  to 
carry  notes  and  messages  back  and 
forth  during  the  meeting,  as  the 
page  boys  do  in  the  Legislature. 

“We  were  kept  pretty  busy,”  said 
Henry,  taking  up  the  story.  “At 
first,  four  men  and  Mrs.  Stevens 
were  nominated,  but  after  Bob  and 
I  hurried  around  with  several  notes, 
two  of  the  men  nominated  said 
they  wished  to  withdraw  their 
names.  Then  Mrs.  Stevens  and  the 
two  other  men,  Mr.  Harvey  and 
Mr.  Badette,  each  gave  a  talk. 
Bob,  you  tell  about  the  speeches.” 

“Well,  I  can't  give  you  any  de¬ 
tails,  but  they  all  said  they’d  work 
very  hard  to  win  the  election  for 
the  Liberals.  They  also  told  what 
they  thought  were  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  Liberal  party’s 
platform.  Then  the  voting  began. 
Henry,  you  describe  that.” 

“Remember  the  mock  election 
we  had  in  class  last  fall?  The  voting 
at  the  convention  was  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  way,  with  secret 
ballots.  When  the  chairman  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  won 
the  nomination,  Mrs.  Stevens  made 
a  motion.  Bob,  did  you  ask  your 
dad  what  that  motion  was  all 
about?” 

“Tes,  I  did.  He  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Stevens  moved  that  the  nomi¬ 
nation  be  made  unanimous.  Mr. 
Badette  seconded  the  motion.  It’s 
really  just  a  way  of  telling  Mr. 
Harvey  that  they  will  give  him  full 
support  in  the  election  and  won’t 
bear  a  grudge  because  he  beat  them 
out  for  the  nomination.” 

“Did  your  dad  tell  you  what  the 
deposit  is  for,  Bob?” 

With  a  smile  Bob  explained  to 


the  class.  “My  dad  mentioned  a 
deposit  to  another  man  when  Hen¬ 
ry  and  I  were  with  him.  We 
thought  it  might  be  like  buying  a 
car;  a  deposit  down  and  so  much  a 
month.  But  that  seemed  a  queer 
way  of  getting  a  seat  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  legislature.  Dad  laughed  when 
I  asked  him  if  that  is  how  it  works. 
He  put  me  right  by  explaining  that 
each  candidate  deposits  $200.  If 
he  is  elected  or  receives  over  half 
as  many  votes  as  the  winner,  he 
gets  the  money  back.  If  not,  the 
$200.  goes  into  the  public  treasury. 
The  idea  is  to  discourage  anybody 
from  running  in  the  election  just 
as  a  joke.” 

“Thank  you,  Bob  and  Henry,” 
said  Miss  Rogers.  “The  other  par¬ 
ties  are  also  having  nominating 
conventions  in  Cedarville  within 
the  next  day  or  two.  They  will  de¬ 
cide  on  their  candidates  in  the  same 
way  that  we  have  had  described 
today.” 

Politicians  minus  their  politics.  The 
gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  the 
Cedarville  school  served  also  as  an 
assembly  hall.  One  afternoon,  a 
week  before  the  provincial  elec¬ 
tions,  all  the  high  school  students 
gathered  in  the  hall.  Miss  Rogers’ 
class  was  given  special  permission 
to  attend  also. 

When  the  principal,  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  entered  with  three  other  men, 
the  audience  stopped  its  lively 
chattering. 

Mr.  Johnson  guided  the  visitors 
to  seats  on  the  small  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  room. 

“Honoured  guests,  members  of 
the  staff,  and  students.  It  is  not  a 
common  thing  for  politicians  to  be 
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invited  into  schools  in  our  country, 
especially  at  election  time.  School 
boards  feel,  and  rightly,  that 
students  should  be  taught  facts 
and  allowed  to  study  different  ideas 
about  government.  But  no  one 
should  try  to  persuade  you  in 
school  that  one  party  is  better  than 
another.  Vour  parents  will  talk  to 
you  about  politics  if  they  wish. 
Later,  you  will  want  to  make  up 
your  own  minds. 

“Today,  however,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  school  board,  we  have 
with  us  three  politicians.  They  are 
not  going  to  argue  about  politics! 
We  are  honoured  to  welcome  the 
three  gentlemen  who  are  running 
in  the  election  next  week.  One  of 
them — we  won’t  know  which  one 
until  the  votes  are  counted — will 
represent  Cedarville  and  district  in 
the  next  Assembly  at  the  capital 
of  our  province. 

“Mr.  Eisenfeld  is  the  candidate 
for  the  Progressive  Conservative 
party;  Mr.  Harvey  for  the  Liberals; 
and  Mr.  Temple  for  the  C.C.F.  As 
you  will  realize,  our  guests  are  very 
busy  men  these  days.  However, 
when  I  heard  that  they  were 
speaking  to  a  ladies’  meeting  in 
this  room  at  4:30  today,  I  seized 
the  opportunity  to  get  them  here 
before  school  closes.  Two  of  them 
are  former  pupils  of  our  school 
and  the  other  is  a  member  of  a 
neighbouring  school  board.  They 
are  all  interested  in  you  who  are 
now  students  of  Cedarville  school. 
They  have  very  kindly  consented 
to  come  to  talk  to  you.  Each  will 
announce  his  own  topic.  The  first 
speaker  will  be  Mr.  Harry  Eisen¬ 
feld.” 


Things  we  all  vote  for.  “Mr. 
Chairman,  members  of  the  staff, 
students  of  Cedarville  school,”  be¬ 
gan  Mr.  Eisenfeld.  “When  three 
politicians  from  different  parties 
get  together  on  one  platform  dur¬ 
ing  an  election  campaign,  they 
usually  make  the  fur  fly!  If  this 
were  a  regular  meeting,  I  should 
tell  you  emphatically  why  Mr. 
Harvey  and  Mr.  Temple,  good  fel¬ 
lows  though  they  are,  have  very 
foolish  and  mistaken  ideas.  I 
should  also  tell  you  my  ideas  which, 
of  course,  are  intelligent  and  far¬ 
sighted!  Then  Mr.  Harvey  and 
Mr.  Temple  would  each  explain 
how  wrong  I  am  and  offer  their  own 
right  ideas. 

“That  sort  of  thing  makes  it  in¬ 
teresting  for  the  audience,  because 
most  people  enjoy  a  good  word 
fight.  However,  we’re  not  going  to 
argue  at  this  meeting.  We’re  having 
a  one-hour  truce!  You  students  are 
probably  still  learning  the  A  B  C’s 
— Assemblies,  ballots,  candidates — 
of  our  government  system. 

“So  we’ve  decided  to  tell  you 
about  things  we  all  agree  about  in 
this  country.  Sometimes  we  get 
so  busy  arguing  about  roads  and 
schools  and  taxes  that  we  forget 
the  many  things  we  all  vote  for 
every  time  we  use  our  ballots. 

Hockey  and  democracy.  “I  imagine 
everyone  here  knows  something 
about  hockey.  \ou  would  be  able 
to  explain  our  national  game  to  a 
foreign  visitor.  You  would  tell  him 
that  it  is  played  on  ice,  that  there 
are  six  players  on  each  team,  that 
all  players  wear  skates,  and  you 
would  give  him  other  information 
about  blue  lines,  offsides,  goalkeep- 
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"Hydro  News” 
H.E.P.C.  of  Ontario 

Help  for  the  Farmer 

Development  of  electric  power  is  one  of 
the  tasks  of  provincial  governments.  Rural 
electrification  has  made  farm  work  easier. 

ers,  and  so  on.  Now,  certain  things, 
such  as  those  that  I  have  just 
mentioned,  are  agreed  on  before¬ 
hand.  Every  player  must  agree  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  obey  the 
referee.  Otherwise,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  play  the  game  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  continual 
arguing  about  the  rules.  When  you 
use  the  word  hockey  you  mean  all 
these  various  conditions  and  regu¬ 
lations. 

“In  governing  our  country,  we 
also  have  to  abide  by  many  rules, 
and  obey  a  referee.  You  all  know 
these  rules,  because  you  no  doubt 
use  them  many  times  yourselves. 


“Suppose  you  are  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  about  a  school  party.  Should 
the  party  be  a  dance  or  a  hike?  In 
your  discussion,  you  let  everyone 
speak  who  wishes  to  give  reasons 
for  one  sort  of  party  or  the  other. 
That’s  freedom  of  speech. 

“Then  you  take  a  vote  on  it  and 
you  do  what  the  majority  decides 
— say  dancing.  That’s  rule  of  the 
majority. 

“No  one  is  allowed  to  punch  an¬ 
other  person  on  the  nose  or  hit  him 
with  a  baseball  bat  because  he 
doesn’t  agree  with  that  other  person 
about  the  party.  That  is  freedom 
from  violence.  Words  are  the  only 
weapons  allowed. 

“But  suppose  a  small  number 
really  dislike  dancing.  They  want 
to  hike  anyway  and  then  join  the 
others  for  refreshments  afterwards. 
You  may  not  be  pleased  about  it, 
but  you  don’t  try  to  force  them  to 
dance.  That’s  respecting  the  right 
of  a  minority. 

“If  you  are  voting  for  something 
important,  such  as  electing  a  school 
president,  you  mark  your  choice  on 
a  paper  so  that  the  candidates 
won’t  know  who  voted  for  or 
against  them.  That’s  the  secret 
ballot. 

“For  convenience,  we  use  one 
word  to  describe  all  these  rules,  just 
as  you  use  the  word  hockey  to  sum 
up  many  rules.  The  word  we  use 
for  these  ideas  and  rules  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  democracy. 

“We  all  agree  that  democracy  is 
the  best  form  of  government  for 
our  country,  because  we’ve  learned 
by  experience  that  we  can  really 
build  the  best  countries  at  the  fast¬ 
est  pace  by  that  system.  It  may 
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seem  slow,  at  times,  but  it’s  actu¬ 
ally  quicker  than  a  ‘one-man-is- 
boss’  system,  because  when  you  do 
decide  something,  you  know  that 
no  one  will  feel  angry  enough  to 
start  shooting  or  punching  his  op¬ 
ponents. 

“Always  remember,  when  you 
hear  democratic  politicians  arguing, 
that  their  agreements  are  greater 
than  their  disagreements,  even 
though  you  might  not  think  so 
when  they  occasionally  bark  at 
each  other  like  angry  dogs!” 

The  machine  of  government.  “Mr. 
Chairman,  fellow  guests,  members 
of  the  staff,  and  students,”  said  Mr. 
Harvey  after  Mr.  Johnson  had  in¬ 
troduced  him.  “Mr.  Eisenfeld  has 
told  you  the  general  ideas  on  which 
we  base  our  government.  I  shall 
try  to  explain  the  details  of  how  a 
provincial  government  operates. 

“Being  a  farmer  myself,  I  like  to 
compare  a  government  to  that 
wonderful  machine  which  we  use 
for  harvesting  our  grain  crops.  It’s 
called  a  combine  because  it  is  a 
combination  of  two  older  machines 
that  used  to  cut  and  thresh  the 
grain  separately.  I’m  sure  most  of 
vou  have  heard  of  a  combine- 
harvester  if  you  haven’t  seen  one. 

“When  you  watch  one  of  these 
machines  working,  you  see  that 
there  are  dozens  of  parts,  big  and 
small,  moving  quickly  or  slowly, 
but  each  one  doing  its  own  job.  If 
one  part  breaks,  the  whole  combine 
either  stops  or  doesn’t  run  proper- 

iy- 

“Our  provincial  government  can 
be  compared  to  a  combine  ma¬ 
chine,  because  it  has  many  parts 
and  it  must  have  all  parts  working 


properly  to  do  its  job. 

“The  Legislative  Assembly  is  the 
most  important  part  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  numbers  vary  with  the 
province,  but  in  our  province  the 
Assembly  is  a  group  of  forty-eight 
men  elected  from  all  sections  of  the 
province.  After  the  election  next 
week,  either  Mr.  Eisenfeld,  Mr. 
Temple,  or  myself  will  be  a  member 
of  that  Assembly,  representing  your 
parents  and  all  the  other  people 
around  Cedarville. 

“When  the  election  is  over,  all 
the  successful  candidates  go  to  the 
capital.  The  leader  of  the  party 
with  the  most  members  visits  a 
man  called  the  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  government  to  represent 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  our  province. 
I  he  Lieutenant-Governor  asks  the 
leader  to  take  charge  of  governing 
the  province. 

“The  leader  is  then  called  the 
Premier,  which  is  French  for  first, 
meaning  he  is  the  first  or  chief  man 
in  the  government.  He  chooses 
other  important  members  of  his 
party  in  the  Assembly  and  asks 
them  to  be  Ministers.  Each  Minis¬ 
ter  is  head  of  a  department,  such 
as  Agriculture,  Education,  Public 
Health,  Public  Works,  Municipal 
Affairs,  Finance,  and  so  on.  He 
must  see  that  the  department  does 
its  job  properly  and  he  must  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  Assembly  what  his 
department  is  doing. 

“The  Premier  and  the  other  Min¬ 
isters  form  what  is  called  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  which  is  another  important 
part  of  the  government  machine. 
The  Premier  appoints  the  other 
Ministers.  However,  he  keeps  his 
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own  job  only  if  his  party  votes  for 
him  in  the  Assembly.  If  a  majority 
of  members  is  dissatisfied  with 
what  the  Premier  does,  and  votes 
against  him,  he  must  resign  at  once. 

“The  Cabinet  decides  when  the 
Assembly  will  begin  its  meetings, 
which  must  be  held  at  least  once 
a  year.  During  the  meetings,  laws 
are  made  or  changed;  the  Govern¬ 
ment  party  tells  what  it  has  done 
and  what  it’s  going  to  do;  and  the 
Opposition  parties  usually  criticize 
the  Government  severely. 

“When  the  Assembly  has  voted 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  such  as  build 
a  road,  then  people  who  work  all 
the  time  for  the  government  must 
actually  carry  out  the  work.  Under 
the  Minister  who  is  the  head  of  the 
department  there  is  a  permanent 
official  who  has  the  title  of  Deputy 
Minister.  It  is  the  job  of  the  Depu¬ 
ty  to  suggest  policy.  When  the 
policy  has  been  presented  to  the 
Assembly  by  the  Minister,  and 
adopted  by  it,  it  becomes  the  task 
of  the  Deputy  actually  to  carry  it 
out.  Ministers  may  change  when 
Governments  change;  the  Deputy 
Minister  usually  carries  on  under 
all  Governments.  This  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  public  business  is  not 
too  seriously  interfered  with  every 
four  years  or  so,  whenever  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  changes.  The  permanent 
employees  of  all  the  Ministries  are 
called  the  Civil  Service.  Citizens 
who  wish  to  become  members  of 
the  Civil  Service  must  write  exami¬ 
nations,  and  those  receiving  the 
highest  marks  get  the  appoint¬ 
ments. 

“These  are  the  main  parts  of  the 
government  machine,  then, — Lieu¬ 


tenant-Governor,  Assembly,  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  Civil  Service.  All  parts 
must  work  smoothly  together  if  our 
province  is  to  be  well  governed. 

“But  a  combine-harvester  needs 
gasoline  or  oil  to  keep  it  going,  and 
a  government  needs  funds.  Mr. 
Temple  will  tell  you  how  the  prov¬ 
ince  deals  with  the  problem  of 
money.” 

On  the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Temple  addressed  the  meeting  and 
told  h  is  audience  that  he  was  a 
former  pupil  of  Cedarville  school 
who  was  pleased  to  return  to  the 
familiar  rooms  and  halls. 

Then  he  continued:  “Of  the 
various  parts  of  the  government 
Mr.  Harvey  mentioned,  the  most 
important  is  the  Assembly.  It  is 
the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole 
system  that  we  use  for  governing 
ourselves.  The  place  where  its 
meetings  are  held  is  usually  called 
the  House,  because  the  British 
House  of  Commons  is  the  model 
for  our  own  Assemblies  in  Canada. 
It  is  in  the  Assembly — on  the  floor 
of  the  House — that  the  important 
questions  are  decided. 

“You  have  read  in  your  history 
studies  about  the  struggles  between 
king  and  Parliament  in  Britain. 
The  chief  power  that  Parliament 
had  was  the  control  of  the  nation’s 
money,  and  it  guarded  that  power 
very  carefully.  Not  a  cent  of  taxes 
can  be  collected  in  our  province, 
nor  a  cent  of  government  money 
spent,  unless  the  Assembly  gives 
its  approval.  The  main  business 
done  by  our  Assembly  is  to  decide 
each  year  what  the  taxes  will  be 
and  how  the  money  shall  be  spent. 

“The  province  gets  its  money 
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The  Power  of  the  Purse 

Control  of  the  national  revenue  was  one  of  the  first  rights  won  in  the  struggle  between 
king  and  Parliament  in  England.  The  raising  and  spending  of  money  is  still  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  of  any  government.  Can  you  remember  any  occasion  in  the  story 
of  Canada  when  the  Assemblies  refused  to  vote  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  government?  Was  this  effective  in  helping  the  Assemblies  gain  their  rights? 
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mainly  from  licences,  taxes  on  gaso¬ 
line  and  entertainment,  Dominion 
government  grants,  and  from  busi¬ 
nesses  it  controls,  such  as  the  sale 
of  liquor.  It  spends  its  money 
chiefly  on  education,  health,  and 
highways. 

“When  the  Cabinet  asks  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  approve  taxes  and  the 
spending  of  money,  any  Member 
can  question  any  item.  Suppose, 
for  example,  the  Member  from 
Cedarville  thought  that  too  much 
government  money  was  being  spent 
on  tourist  advertising  and  too  little 
on  forest  fire  prevention.  He  could 
ask  for  all  the  information  about 
these  expenditures  and  then  try  to 
persuade  the  House  to  change 
them. 

“So  important  is  this  scrutiny  of 
money  matters  that  the  Assembly 
pays  a  special  salary  to  the  chief 
man  of  the  second  largest  party. 
He  is  called  the  Leader  of  the  Op¬ 
position.  One  of  his  chief  duties 
is  to  criticize  the  way  the  Govern¬ 
ment  spends  the  citizens’  money 
and  to  suggest  improvements.  Of 
course,  he  also  keeps  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  its  toes  by  continually 
trying  to  discover  any  mistakes 
that  the  Government  has  made  in 
carrying  out  the  laws  made  by  the 
Assembly. 

“There  are  some  things  the  As¬ 
sembly  can’t  make  laws  about.  The 
British  North  America  Act,  which 
created  Canada  in  1867,  as  you 
have  read,  tells  just  what  a  prov¬ 
ince  can  and  cannot  do.  Mr.  Eisen- 
feld  compared  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  hockey,  where  a  referee 
enforces  the  rules.  In  our  country 
the  referee  who  sees  that  a  province 


doesn’t  break  the  rules  is  the  Do¬ 
minion  Parliament.  It  can  refuse 
to  allow  a  province  to  make  a  law 
which  is  against  the  British  North 
America  Act,  but  it  hardly  ever 
has  to  use  its  referee’s  powers.” 

After  the  speeches,  Mr.  Johnson 
called  on  the  students’  president, 
who  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
three  candidates. 

Provincial  government  in  action. 
One  of  Miss  Rogers’  pupils  asked 
her,  in  Question  Period  on  Monday 
morning,  exactly  what  jobs  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  did.  Miss  Rog¬ 
ers  announced  that  the  class  would 
be  given  an  answer  to  that  question 
in  the  afternoon.  One  of  her  friends 
from  the  city  was  in  Cedarville  and 
would  be  coming  to  the  school. 

Miss  Shapiro  arrived  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  four  o’clock.  Miss  Rog¬ 
ers  introduced  her  friend  to  the 
class. 

“Johnny  was  asking  this  morn¬ 
ing  what  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  does.  Miss  Shapiro’s  own 
work  is  one  answer  to  that  question. 
She  is  employed  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  sends  out  all 
kinds  of  information  useful  to 
farmers  and  their  wives.  Represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Service  travel  over 
the  province  to  help  Women’s  In¬ 
stitutes  and  other  such  groups  in 
the  valuable  work  of  making  better 
homes  and  finer  communities. 

“Miss  Shapiro  is  going  to  tell 
you  about  other  work  that  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  does.” 

“Miss  Rogers  has  been  telling 
me,”  began  Miss  Shapiro,  “that  the 
three  candidates  told  you  how  the 
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government  operates.  So  today  I’m 
going  to  tell  you  what  it  does. 

“Let’s  see  how  those  things  which 
the  province  does  help  you.  First 
of  all,  the  province  decides  what 
you  will  be  taught  in  school.  It 
pays  part  of  the  cost  of  the  school; 
Cedarville  pays  the  rest. 

“Some  of  you  will  go  on  to  uni¬ 
versity  or  normal  school  or  nursing 
school.  The  government  pays  a  big 
share  of  the  cost  of  all  these. 

“We  hope  none  of  you  get  sick 
or  injured,  but  if  you  did,  you’d 
be  taken  to  a  hospital  supported 
partly  by  the  province.” 

A  provincial  problem:  death  on  the 
highways.  “When  you  travel  to  the 
city,”  Miss  Shapiro  went  on,  “you 
ride  on  a  road  built  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  If  you’re  going  too  fast  you 
may  be  stopped  by  a  provincial 
policeman,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Attorney  General’s  Department,  to 
keep  you  from  having  an  accident. 
If  you  were  caught  speeding  too 
often,  you  might  even  end  up  in  a 
provincial  jail!  Of  course,  I  hope 
that  wouldn’t  happen  to  any  of 
you.  We  are  all  rapidly  waking  up 
to  the  terrible  dangers  on  our  high¬ 
ways.  Did  you  know  that  more 
people  were  killed  by  autos  on 
Canadian  roads  in  1941  than  were 
killed  on  active  service  in  the 
Canadian  navy  all  during  World 
War  II! 

“Our  provincial  government  also 
takes  care  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  a  very  important  job  that  is, 
too.  We’ve  been  very  careless  some¬ 
times  in  the  past  and  we’ve  dam¬ 
aged  our  forests,  our  soil,  our  ani- 


Courtesy  Ontario  Provincial  Police 


Protection  for  the  Citizen 

A  very  small  lost  citizen  is  here  seeking 
the  protection  of  an  Ontario  provincial 
policeman. 

mals,  birds,  and  fish.  If  we  value 
our  country  at  all,  we  must  be 
much  more  careful  in  future. 

“Music,  acting,  and  the  other 
arts  should  make  life  more  fun  for 
all  of  us.  The  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  leaves  most  of  that  work  to 
groups  of  private  citizens,  but  it 
does  help  to  support  libraries  and 
museums. 

“There  are  many  other  things  that 
I  could  tell  you  about  the  prov¬ 
ince’s  work — how  it  helps  injured 
workmen,  pays  old  age  pensions, 
operates  law  courts,  keeps  records 
of  births,  marriages  and  death, 
helps  cripples  and  handicapped 
people,  and  a  long  list  more.  But 
suppose  we  sum  it  all  up  by  saying 
that  hardly  a  day  goes  by  that 
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every  citizen  isn’t  helped  in  some 
way  by  the  work  of  the  provincial 
government.” 

EXTRA!  !  ELECTION  RESULTS! 

Johnny  waved  a  paper  at  Uno  Kask 
as  they  met  on  the  street  the  day 


after  the  election. 

aI’ve  just  been  to  the  station  for 
Dad  to  get  The  Herald  and  The 
Mail  from  the  morning  train,”  said 
Johnny.  “Look  who  won  the  elec¬ 
tions!”1 


1  For  details,  see  the  edition  of  your  local  newspaper  after  the  last  provincial  elections. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

Abu  would  object  if  somebody  from  another  country  made  you 
stop  playing  baseball  and  forced  you  to  play  hop-scotch  instead. 
Abu  believe  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  decide  such  matters  for 
i  yourself. 

However,  you  would  not  complain  if  the  Canadian  government 
decided  that  the  air  force  should  have  another  squadron  on  the 
!  Pacific  coast,  even  though  your  parents,  with  all  the  other  tax¬ 
payers,  would  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  R.C.A.F.  planes. 

The  people  of  the  Canadian  provinces  feel  the  way  you  do. 
They  want  to  decide  about  their  own  local  affairs,  just  as  you  like 
to  decide  what  games  you  will  play.  Each  province,  by  means  of 
voting  in  the  legislature,  decides  what  it  wants  to  do  about  its 
roads,  schools,  hospitals,  and  so  on.  But  each  province  is  quite 
willing  to  let  the  government  at  Ottawa  decide  about  things  which 
will  affect  all  Canada,  such  as  defence,  railways,  and  customs  duties. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  various  provinces  sometimes 
have  different  ideas  about  schools,  taxes  on  property,  etc.  The 
people  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  all  our  provinces,  except  Quebec, 
mostly  came  from  Great  Britain  and  they  brought  ideas  about  laws 
and  education  from  their  homeland.  As  a  result,  our  provinces  are 
alike  in  more  ways  than  they  are  different. 

Make  it  a  project  to  find  out  all  you  can  about  your  own  prov¬ 
ince  and  its  government.  You  might  compare  your  province  with 
another  province  of  Canada  to  see  in  what  ways  they  are  different 
and  in  what  ways  similar. 

Try  to  find  the  following  information  about  your  own  province: 
(1)  The  name  of  the  Premier;  where  he  was  born;  what  schools 
he  attended;  what  his  work  was  before  he  was  elected;  and  any  other 
interesting  facts  about  him.  (2)  The  name  of  your  representative 
in  the  provincial  legislature,  and  details  about  his  life.  (3)  The 
party  or  parties  which  make  up  the  Government,  and  the  party  or 
parties  in  the  Opposition.  (4)  The  number  of  members  in  the 
legislature,  and  the  number  belonging  to  each  party.  (5)  How  the 
province  is  divided  up  for  provincial  elections.  (6)  The  new  roads, 
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railways,  dams,  hydro-electric  plants,  and  electricity  transmission 
lines  being  built  in  the  province.  (7)  How  much  of  the  province’s 
money  is  spent  on  the  various  tasks  such  as  education,  highways, 
etc.  (Compare  these  expenditures  with  the  graph  for  the  Dominion 
on  page  348.)  (8)  Where  the  province’s  money  comes  from. 

(9)  What  the  provincial  government  is  doing  to  conserve  your 
natural  resources  of  forests,  fish,  game,  soils. 

You  and  your  teacher  may  be  able  to  suggest  other  things  to 
find  out  about  your  province. 

Some  of  the  information  you  find  could  be  made  into  graphs, 
such  as  those  on  page  348.  Other  information  could  be  put  on 
posters  and  maps  or  presented  to  the  class  in  speeches  or  written 
reports. 


Starting  Points  for  Class  discussion 

1.  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  our  country  that  some  people  want  to 
make  changes  quickly,  some  want  to  make  changes  slowly,  and 
others  want  to  make  no  changes  at  all?  Would  it  be  better  if  every¬ 
body  agreed  on  every  subject,  instead  of  having  different  ideas? 
If  you  belong  to  a  sports  or  social  club,  use  examples  from  how  the 
club  is  run  in  your  discussion. 

2.  If  a  boy,  A,  told  you  that  another  boy,  B,  was  mean  and 
dishonest,  would  you  believe  it  immediately?  What  else  might 
you  do  before  forming  an  opinion  about  B?  Would  you  believe  it 
immediately  if  you  read  in  a  newspaper  that  a  politician,  Mr.  X, 
was  trying  to  fool  the  electors  and  was  not  doing  his  job  properly? 
What  else  would  you  do  before  forming  an  opinion  about  Mr.  X? 

3.  If  your  class  wanted  to  raise  some  money  for  a  project,  would 
it  be  better  for  the  president  of  the  class  to  decide  how  the  money 
should  be  raised,  or  for  the  class  to  decide  by  talking  about  it  and 
voting?  What  reasons  have  you  for  your  opinion?  Which  system 
would  be  faster ? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  only  one  big  student’s 
council  in  a  large  school  to  decide  everything  for  all  the  classes,  or 
to  have  a  school  council  and  also  class  executives? 

5.  Suppose  you  could  choose  between  the  following  policies: 
(a)  to  have  much  better  houses  and  food  and  clothes  during  your 
lifetime  by  using  up  all  the  forests  and  soil  as  fast  as  possible,  so 
that,  in  the  year  2050  A.D.,  the  people  of  Canada  would  not  have 
enough;  or  ( b )  to  have  ordinary  houses  and  food  and  clothes  and  to 
leave  the  forests  and  farms  in  good  condition  for  the  Canadians  of 
2050  A.D.  Which  policy  would  you  choose?  Why? 
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Chapter  3 — Do  We  Work  Well  with  Neighbours  in  Other  Provinces? 


Canada  is  a  miniature  United  Na¬ 
tions.  Who  were  the  great-great¬ 
grandfathers  of  the  Canadians  of 
today? 

They  were  men  from  the  pleasant 
valleys  of  England,  the  beautiful 
plains  of  France,  the  rugged  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  the  green  fields 
of  Ireland,  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Scandinavia;  from  the  farms  and 
cities  of  Germany,  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Russia;  from  the  sunny 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
the  rice  fields  of  China.  They  came 
to  our  country  for  many  reasons: 
to  seek  for  adventure,  for  wealth, 
for  freedom  from  unjust  governors, 
freedom  from  religious  tyranny, 
freedom  from  hunger,  freedom  from 
endless  warfare. 

They  brought  with  them  many 
languages,  many  customs,  many 
songs.  In  spite  of  their  differences, 
they  worked  together  to  build  up  a 
new  nation. 

We,  their  descendants,  have  the 
blood  of  many  races  flowing  in  our 
veins.  Twenty-seven  countries  have 
each  contributed  more  than  20,000 
citizens  to  Canada.  A  score  of 
other  races  are  represented  by 
smaller  numbers  in  our  Dominion. 

Canada  is  a  union  of  races  from 
all  over  the  globe.  It  is  a  United 
Nations  on  a  small  scale. 

We  have  done  well  in  making  a 
success  of  our  own  little  United 
Nations  since  the  time  of  our  great- 
great-grandfathers.  There  is  no 
magic  or  secret  about  the  way  in 


which  we  have  accomplished  the 
task.  The  methods  used  were  sim¬ 
ple.  They  were  a  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  others  different  from 
ourselves,  to  give  everyone  a  square 
deal,  and  to  obey  the  rules  of  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Canadians  have  also  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  many  ways.  Our  country 
has  proved  to  have  vast  natural 
sources  of  wealth;  three  oceans 
have  protected  us  from  the  wars 
that  have  devastated  the  nations  of 
other  continents;  from  Britain  we 
have  inherited  good  systems  of 
government  and  justice.  If  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  improve  our  miniature 
United  Nations,  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  good  proof  that  the  big  United 
Nations  can  succeed  in  freeing 
people  from  war  and  hunger.  If, 
with  all  our  advantages,  we  fail, 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  happy  and 
peaceful  world. 

The  pattern  of  Canada.  The  four¬ 
teen  million  people  who  make  up 
the  Canadian  nation  live  in  a  nar¬ 
row  band  of  territory,  about  300 
miles  in  width,  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To  the 
south  is  the  United  States;  to  the 
north  vast  empty  spaces.  The  nar¬ 
row  lane  between  is  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  in  many  parts,  for,  as  we  read 
in  the  story  of  Canada,  the  towns 
and  cities  of  our  country  are  spread 
out  like  an  irregular  string  of  beads 
on  the  steel  threads  of  our  trans¬ 
continental  railways. 

Canada,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
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SPECIMEN  FORM  4-»-e-iu 

The  Dominion  Elections  Act,  1938 

PROCLAMATION 

Electoral  District  of _ _ L 

ITo  wit: 

Province  of 


Pursuant  to  His  Majesty’s  writ  bearing  date  the  day  of  ,  19  , 

1  am  commanded  to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  according  to  law  of  a  member 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada  for  the  above  mentioned  electoral 
district,  and  I  accordingly  give  public  notice: 


(1)  Describe  ft* 
place  M  a  Web 
lb*  retunuat 

•Mead  <•  receive 

•••BfcteClOfML 

<I)  ft  city  « 
vfllaft*' 

(h  lneer>  like 
Sale  tied  u 
Domination  dap 
(I)  (oven  ft*  date 
tied  u  poOint 
4ap 


THAT  I  am  now  prepared  to  receive  nominations  of  candidates  at  such 
election  and  shall  attend  specially  to  receive  such  nominations  at<0  , 

in  the  town*"  of  .onthe^  day  of  ,19  , 

from  noon  until  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (Standard  time),  after  which  said 
last  mentioned  hour  no  further  nominations  of  candidates  will  be  received. 

AND  THAT  in  case  a  poll  is  demanded  and  granted  in  the  manner  by  law 
prescribed,  such  poll  will  be  held  on  the<4)  day  of  ,  19  , 

between  the  hours  of  eight  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  (Standard  time),  at  places  of  which  I  shall  subsequently  give  notice. 


AND  THAT  in  case  a  poll  is  held,  I  shall  at  o’clock  in  the  noon 
®  (Standard  time),  on  the(5>  day  of  ,  19  ,  atl“  ,  in  the 

townp>  cf  t  open  the  ballot  boxes,  add  up  the  votes  reported  in  the 

w  statements  of  the  poll  as  having  been  cast  for  the  several  candidates,  and  declare 

elected  the  candidate  who  has  obtained  the  majority  of  such  votes. 


AND  THAT  w  the  territory  comprised  in  the  city  (or  town,  or  as  the 
case  may  be)  of  will  be  urban  polling  divisions  for  which  the  lists  of 

electors  will  be  prepared  and  revised  under  the  rules  set  forth  in  Schedule  A  to 
section  seventeen  of  The  Dominion  Elections  Act,  1938,  and  that  the 
territory  comprised  in  the  remainder  of  the  electoral  district  will  be  rural 
polling  divisions  for  which  the  lists  of  electors  will  be  prepared  and  revised 
under  the  rules  set  forth  in  Schedule  B  to  the  said  section  seventeen. 


(f)  Detalbe 

location  of  Ch« 
(tmnilfli 
oOnt'i  oflk» 


(It)  Prtm  tuM«f 


AND  THAT  I  have  established  my  office  for  the  conduct  of  the  above 
mentioned  election  atw 

Of  which  all  persons  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice  and  to  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  ,  this  day  of  ,19 

(It) 

 Returning  Officer 


NOTICE 

interference  With  Election  Documents 

Subjection  one  of  section  sereoty-rm)  of  The  Dominion  Elections  Act,  1938.  reads  as  follows 

72.  (1)  Any  person  unlawfully  taking  down,  covering  up,  mutilating,  defacing  or  altering  any  printed  or  written  proclamation,  notice, 
list  of  electors,  or  other  document,  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  to  be  posted  up,  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  against  this 
Act  and  liable  on  Indictment  or  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution,  or  to 
imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  or  without  hard  labour,  or  to  both  such  line  and  costs  and  such  imprisonment, 
and  if  the  fine  and  costs  imposed  are  not  paid  forthwith  (in  case  only  a  fine  and  costs  are  imposed)  or  are  not  paid  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  (in  case  imprisonment,  as  well  as  fine  and  costs,  is  imposed),  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  such  term,  or  further  term,  as  such  fine  and  costs  or  either  of  them  remain  unpaid,  not  exceeding  three  months. 

trhued  try  address  it  and  published  try  the  above  named  Returning  Officer, 


Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State 


The  First  Signs 

When  posters  like  this  begin  to  appear  in  the  public  places  of  our  communities  they  are 
the  first  evidence  that  a  Dominion  election  is  under  way.  What  is  the  title  of  the  official 
who  signs  this  document?  Why  is  he  called  this?  By  whom  is  he  appointed?  Who 
assist  him?  What  are  his  duties?  What  friends  of  the  candidates  are  permitted  to  be 
present  when  this  official  is  performing  his  duties? 
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been  greatly  influenced  by  her  great 
neighbour,  the  United  States.  We 
have  been  influenced  even  more  by 
Britain  and  her  way  of  governing 
herself.  The  customs  and  ideas  of 
France  have  also  been  important  to 
us. 

But  Canada  is  not  just  a  pale 
imitation  of  some  other  nation.  Her 
people  have  worked  together  to 
solve  the  new  problems  of  a  new 
country.  Gradually  a  Canadian 
pattern  has  been  formed  which  dif¬ 
fers  in  some  degree  from  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  Britain,  France,  or  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  our  races,  because  of 
our  geography,  we  have  used  the 
older  ideas  in  new  ways,  to  build  a 
nation  and  to  govern  it.  Our  work 
is  not  completed.  Problems  remain 
to  be  solved  in  the  years  to  come. 
One  problem  facing  the  boys  and 
girls  now  growing  up  is  to  decide 
what  new  tasks  each  of  our  govern¬ 
ments,  Dominion,  provincial,  and 
municipal,  should  do  for  us. 

The  Canadian  pattern  has 
changed  greatly  since  our  ancestors 
set  foot  in  North  America.  It  will 
probably  continue  to  change  in  the 
lifetime  of  today’s  students.  The 
need  for  co-operating  with  our 
neighbours  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
will  be  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been. 

All  eyes  on  Ottawa!  Because 
many  parts  of  Canada  are  so  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  capital,  some  citizens 
are  apt  to  believe  that  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  Ottawa  does  not  concern 
them.  They  are  wrong;  it  concerns 
them  very  vitally. 

Let  us  take  two  examples  from 
our  imaginary  town  of  Cedarville. 


These  incidents  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  anywhere  in  Canada. 

A  boy  had  been  saving  his  money 
to  buy  a  bicycle  the  price  of  which 
was  fifty-five  dollars.  One  day  he 
went  to  the  store  with  the  complete 
sum.  “Abu’re  lucky,”  said  the  mer¬ 
chant,  “the  British  bicycle  you 
want  is  now  only  forty-seven  dol¬ 
lars.”  The  boy  was  astonished. 
“How  did  that  happen?”  he  en¬ 
quired.  “It’s  because  of  some  do¬ 
ings  in  London  and  Ottawa,”  was 
the  answer,  “a  new  exchange  rate, 
they  call  it.” 

Another  boy  in  Cedarville  went 
home  one  day  to  find  his  mother 
very  excited.  “We’re  moving  away,” 
she  told  him.  “Your  Dad  has  a  new 
job  at  a  gold  mine  in  the  north.” 
The  boy  whistled  in  surprise.  “At 
a  gold  mine!”  he  exclaimed.  “Aes,” 
his  mother  went  on,  “because  the 
government  at  Ottawa  changed  the 
tax  on  gold  mining  companies,  a 
new  mine  has  opened  up  and  so 
we’re  moving  to  a  new  home.” 

Such  incidents  could  be  multi¬ 
plied  a  thousand-fold.  Citizens  all 
over  Canada  are  affected  by  the 
decisions  of  our  government  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  To  do  its  business  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  employs  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens,  and  spends 
about  two  bdlion  dollars  a  year. 
The  idea  behind  its  activities  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  idea  behind 
all  the  activities  of  thousands  of 
municipalities  and  the  ten  prov¬ 
inces:  to  get  the  work  done  that 
the  citizens  wish  to  have  done. 

In  this  third  chapter  we  shall 
look  at  the  way  the  government  of 
Canada  works  and  compare  it  with 
the  town  and  provincial  govern- 
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The  Heart  of  Canada 

Here  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  our  country.  In  what  city  is  it?  What  city  lies 
across  the  river?  Your  teacher  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the  great  tower  which  rises  in 
front  of  the  central  building.  What  Chambers  are  in  this  central  building?  Find  out 
where  the  East  Block  is,  and  what  important  office  is  located  there. 


ments  that  we  have  already  exam¬ 
ined. 

Spotlight  on  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment.  During  a  Question  Period 
shortly  after  the  provincial  election, 
Johnny  Danski  asked  Miss  Rogers: 
“What  differences  are  there  between 
our  provincial  government  and  the 
Dominion  government?” 

“You’ve  caught  a  whopping  big 
question  with  that  cast,”  replied 
the  teacher,  knowing  that  Johnny 
would  understand  fisherman’s  talk. 
“I’ve  been  planning  a  project  for 
the  whole  class  to  work  on.  The 
title  of  the  project  is  ‘Our  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa.’  We  shall  start  on 


it  tomorrow.  I’m  sure  you’ll  find 
the  answer  to  your  question,  John¬ 
ny,  as  we  gather  information  about 
the  governing  of  the  Canadian 
nation.” 

Next  day,  the  class  divided  into 
groups,  each  made  up  of  three  or 
four  pupils.  The  members  of  each 
group  elected  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary.  Miss  Rogers  explained 
that  the  committees  were  to  study 
one  question  each  about  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada.  When  a  group 
had  collected,  organized,  and  writ¬ 
ten  down  all  the  information  it 
could  find  on  the  subject  it  was  in¬ 
vestigating,  the  members  would 
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make  a  report  to  the  class,  giving 
the  answer  the  group  had  worked 
out  for  its  question. 

Miss  Rogers  wrote  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  list  of  questions  that  she 
had  prepared,  explaining  briefly 
what  each  one  meant.  Then  the 
questions  were  allotted  among  the 
committees.  One  group  volun¬ 
teered  to  make  a  large  map  of  Can¬ 
ada  on  the  table  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  using  plaster  of  Paris  and 
showing  the  main  mountains,  riv¬ 
ers  and  lakes.  Others  arranged  to 
place  information  on  the  map  to 
illustrate  their  reports. 

Some  time  later,  when  the  com¬ 
mittees  had  completed  their  work, 
Miss  Rogers  announced,  “Today 
we  shall  hear  some  of  the  reports. 
First,  David  will  tell  us  the  answer 
that  his  group  has  worked  out  to 
the  question,  How  does  the  Do¬ 
minion  government  operate?” 

Blueprint  of  our  Parliament.  David’s 
father  was  the  town  engineer  of 
Cedarvdle.  David  himself  intended 
to  be  an  engineer.  Therefore,  the 
class  was  not  surprised  at  the  way 
he  began  his  report,  which  he  read 
from  his  notebook. 

“When  I  told  Dad  that  our  group 
was  going  to  make  this  report,  he 
said,  ‘Give  the  class  the  important 
details  first.’  So  that’s  what  I’m 
going  to  do.  I’ll  begin  by  telling 
you  what  the  different  parts  of  our 
Dominion  government  are  and  how 
they’re  made.  Then  Betty  will  tell 
you  how  the  parts  work  together 
to  make  a  machine  for  governing 
Canada. 

“One  of  the  candidates  who 
spoke  to  us  during  the  provincial 
election  told  us  that  the  Assembly 


is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
government  of  a  province.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  the  Assem¬ 
bly  for  the  whole  of  Canada,  and 
it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
government  at  Ottawa.  There  are 
262  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Their  homes  are  in  all  parts 
of  Canada,  from  the  Yukon  to 
Newfoundland,  as  you  can  see  on 
the  map  at  the  side  of  the  room.” 

All  eyes  turned  to  the  map.  With 
plaster  of  Paris  and  paint,  one 
group  of  pupils  had  produced  an 
excellent  map  showing  relief;  that 
is,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  other 
high  places  had  been  built  up  with 
several  inches  of  plaster  to  make 
a  model  of  Canada.  The  map  was 
tilted  on  its  table  so  that  it  could 
easily  be  seen. 

“Look  at  the  pins  with  red  tops,” 
David  continued.  “We  have  put 
one  pin  on  the  map  for  each  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  For  example,  here  are  four 
red  pins  in  British  Columbia,  one 
in  Vancouver,  and  three  in  other 
parts  of  the  province.  That  means 
British  Columbia  elects  about 
twenty  Members  of  Parliament,  or 
M.P’s,  as  they  are  usually  called. 
Actually,  the  number  is  eighteen, 
as  you  can  see  on  the  poster  that 
we  have  made  to  show  the  numbers 
of  Members  of  Parliament  for  each 
province. 

“These  pins  serve  also  to  indicate 
how  many  people  live  in  each  part 
of  the  country,  because  each  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  45,000  people. 

“The  number  of  Members  of 
Parliament  for  each  province  is  de¬ 
cided  in  this  way,”  said  David, 
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pointing  to  the  blackboard,  where 
before  his  talk  he  had  written  this 
table: 


Total  number  of  M.P’s 
Yukon  always  has  I 

Prince  Edward  Island 
always  has  4 


262 


5 


The  other  nine  prov¬ 
inces  have  257 

Total  population  of  other  nine 
provinces  (1941)  11,716,485 

Divided  by  257  (the  num¬ 
ber  of  M.P’s)  45,582 

Each  M.P.  should  represent 
45,582  people 

Number  of  people  in  British 
Columbia  (1941)  817,861 


Divided  by  45,582  is 


18 


“Therefore,”  continued  David, 
after  reading  the  information  from 
the  blackboard,  “British  Columbia 
has  eighteen  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa.  The 
number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
for  each  of  the  other  provinces  is 
worked  out  in  the  same  way,  except 
for  Prince  Edward  Island  which 
always  has  four. 

“Next  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  importance  is  the  Cabinet.  It 
is  made  up  of  about  twenty  men. 
The  chief  man  is  called  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  first  Minister,  and  the 
others  are  ail  called  Ministers.  All 
these  men  have  to  be  Members  of 
Parliament,  usually  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  sometimes  a  sen¬ 
ator  can  be  a  Minister.  The  leader 
of  the  party  with  the  most  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  House  of  Commons  be¬ 
comes  Prime  Minister.  He  chooses 
the  Ministers  from  among  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

“The  Senate  is  another  part  of 
the  government  at  Ottawa.  There 
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are  one  hundred  and  two  senators,” 
(David  pointed  to  another  poster) 
“twenty-four  from  each  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec;  ten  from  each  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  six 
from  each  of  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba, 
and  Newfoundland;  four  from 
Prince  Edward  Island.  These  men 
are  not  elected  by  the  people.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  government 
for  life. 

“The  Governor-General  lives  at 
Ottawa  and  represents  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  II  in  Canada,  because  the 
Queen’s  home  is  in  England.  The 
Queen  appoints  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral,  but  she  always  asks  the  advice 
of  the  Canadian  government  be¬ 
fore  making  an  appointment. 

“Th  ese  three  parts — House  of 
Commons,  Senate,  and  Governor- 
General — make  up  what  is  called 
Parliament. 

“The  large  group  of  people  who 
work  full-time  for  the  government 
— clerks,  stenographers,  inspectors, 
postmen,  chemists,  and  dozens  of 
others — is  called  the  Civil  Service.” 

Fitting  the  Parliamentary  parts  to¬ 
gether.  Here  David  took  his  seat 
and  Betty  came  forward  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

“Now  I  shall  try  to  tell  you  how 
these  parts  work  together  to  govern 
Canada.  Imagine  that  an  election 
has  just  been  held.  The  Governor- 
General  sends  for  the  leader  of  the 
party  with  the  largest  number  of 
men  and  women  elected  and  tells 
him  to  take  charge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  winning  party  might 
be  Liberal,  Progressive-Conserva¬ 
tive,  C.C.F.,  or  Social  Credit. 

“This  leader — he  is  now  the 
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Copy  right  by  Karsh 

The  First  Minister 


This  is  the  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  When  did  he 
become  Prime  Minister?  What  party  does 
he  lead?  Who  is  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition? 

Prime  Minister — makes  up  his 
Cabinet.  He  gives  each  Minister 
one  or  two  Departments  to  look 
after.  The  Departments  concern 
themselves  with  External  Affairs, 
Fisheries,  Labour,  Justice,  Mines 
and  Resources,  Defence,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Finance,  and  so  on.  The  Cab¬ 
inet  decides  when  all  the  Members 
of  Parliament  and  senators  will  be 
called  to  Ottawa  for  a  meeting  of 
Parliament.  A  meeting  must  be 
held  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
meeting,  or  session,  usually  lasts 
three  or  four  months.  The  Gover¬ 
nor-General  starts  the  session  by 
reading  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  He  says,  ‘ My  government, 
my  ministers,  my  navy’!  But  actu¬ 
ally  the  speech  is  written  by  the 


Cabinet  and  it  tells  what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  do. 

“Suppose  the  Cabinet  decides 
that  a  new  highway  should  be  built 
across  Canada.  If  any  Minister 
disagrees,  he  can  argue  about  it  in 
the  Cabinet  meeting.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  Ministers  still 
wants  to  build  the  road,  the  other 
Minister  must  agree  or  resign.  If 
the  Prime  Minister  wishes,  he  can 
dismiss  the  Minister  from  the 
Cabinet. 

“Then  the  government  gets  to¬ 
gether  all  the  facts  and  figures 
about  the  road.  One  of  the  Mini¬ 
sters  presents  a  Bill  to  the  M.P’s 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
isn’t  like  a  grocery  bill.  A  Bill  is  a 
printed  paper  telling  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  build  the  road. 

“The  M.P’s  talk  it  over.  Then 
they  vote  on  it.  If  the  Bill  passes, 
it  is  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  sen¬ 
ators  talk  it  over,  too,  but  they 
hardly  ever  turn  down  any  Bill 
from  the  Commons.  Then  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  signs  it.  It  is  now 
called  an  Act.  It  must  be  obeyed 
and  the  road  must  be  built. 

“The  House  of  Commons  rarely 
votes  down  a  Bill  presented  by  a 
Minister.  This  is  only  natural  be¬ 
cause  the  main  party  in  the  House 
is  led  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
is  careful  not  to  ask  the  House  for 
things  his  party  wouldn’t  like.  But 
the  House  could  vote  against  him. 
Then,  if  the  vote  was  on  a  matter  of 
the  policy  of  his  government,  he  has 
to  resign.  If  the  Governor-General 
can’t  find  another  man  who  can 
get  the  House  to  vote  for  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  a  general  election  is  held 
all  over  the  country. 
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Office  o f  me  Secretary  of  State 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne 

As  a  project  you  might  study  this  picture  of  the  opening  of  Parliament  and  report  on 
it.  Some  of  the  things  you  might  mention:  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  reading  the 
speech;  when  he  was  appointed  and  by  whom;  who  sits  to  his  right;  to  his  left;  who 
the  seven  men  are  whose  heads  you  see  in  the  foreground;  what  their  seat  is  called. 


“Canadians  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  way  of  governing  them¬ 
selves.  It  enables  them  to  decide 
what  the  majority  wants  to  do  and 
allows  them  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  majority.” 

“Who  is  there?”  “Black  Rod” 
Miss  Rogers  announced  that  Jim¬ 
my  would  give  the  report  his  group 
had  prepared.  Their  question  had 
been:  What  is  the  meaning  be¬ 
hind  certain  Parliamentary  cus¬ 
toms? 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  Black  Rod  may  sound  like 
the  name  of  a  villain  in  a  radio 
mystery  play,”  said  Jimmy,  “but  I 
can  tell  you  he’s  not  at  all  like  the 
Green  Hornet  or  the  Purple  Phan¬ 
tom!  He  is  a  very  dignified  official 
of  the  Senate.  His  full  title  is  Gen¬ 
tleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. 
When  Parliament  opens,  he  goes 


from  the  Senate  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  Commons  cham¬ 
ber,  the  door  is  shut  right  in  his 
face!  He  knocks  three  times.  From 
inside  comes  a  voice,  ‘Who  is  there?’ 
‘Black  Rod,’  he  answers.  The  door 
is  then  opened  to  allow  him  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  all  the  Members  are 
to  come  to  the  Senate.  They  follow 
Black  Rod  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  hear  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

“\ou  might  ask,  ‘Isn’t  that  a 
foolish  waste  of  time?  Why  don’t 
they  just  telephone  to  the  Com¬ 
mons?’  But  there’s  a  reason  for 
the  ceremony.  Charles  I,  you  re¬ 
member  from  the  history  of  the 
British  people,  tried  to  dictate  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  came 
to  the  House  himself  once  and  tried 
to  arrest  five  M.P’s  who  opposed 
him.  Ever  since  then,  neither  the 
king  nor  his  representative,  nor 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 


The  Procession  to  the  Senate 

Black  Rod  is  in  the  lead  in  this  procession. 
In  the  archway  is  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
carrying  the  mace,  and  behind  him  comes 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  can 
interfere  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Shutting  the  door  in  Black 
Rod’s  face  is  a  reminder  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  take 
orders  from  anyone. 

“If  you  sat  in  the  Visitors  Gal¬ 
lery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 


you  would  notice  that  each  M.P. 
as  he  entered  or  left  the  Chamber, 
bowed  to  the  Speaker.  This  also, 
you  might  think,  is  a  waste  of  time, 
to  bow  dozens  of  times  a  month. 
But  there  is  a  reason.  The  bowing 
is  done  to  remind  all  M.P’s  that 
the  Speaker,  who  acts  as  chairman 
of  the  meetings,  must  be  obeyed. 
In  all  their  actions  in  the  House 
the  Members  must  follow  rules  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  the 
Speaker  is  the  living  symbol  of 
these  rules. 

“Another  thins  that  reminds 
Members  of  the  Speaker’s  power  is 
the  mace.  This  is  a  big  metal  club. 
In  the  old  days,  warriors  used 
maces  to  smash  in  the  steel  helmets 
and  coats  worn  by  their  foes.  Now¬ 
adays,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  keeps 
the  mace  in  full  view  on  a  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  House.  He  never 
hits  anybody  with  it,  of  course. 
But  it  reminds  everyone  that  the 
Speaker’s  word  is  law,  unless  the 
House  itself  votes  against  him. 
The  mace  precedes  the  Speaker  in 
and  out  of  the  House.  No  session 
of  the  House  is  legal  unless  the 
mace  remains  on  the  table  in  the 
Chamber.  You  will  remember  that 
when  the  English  dictator,  Crom¬ 
well,  dismissed  Parliament,  he 
pointed  at  the  mace  and  said,  ‘Take 
awav  that  bauble.’  ” 

Tasks  for  the  federal  government. 
“Our  next  question,”  Miss  Rogers 
announced,  “is:  What  does  the  Do¬ 
minion  government  do?  Marlene 
will  give  us  the  information  that 
her  group  has  collected.” 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  At  first,  we  were  quite  con¬ 
fused  by  all  the  names  used  for  the 
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government  at  Ottawa.  Federal 
government,  central  government, 
national  government,  Dominion 
government,  or  just  plain  Ottawa. 
With  Miss  Rogers’  help  we  found 
out  that  all  these  mean  the  same 
thing.  We  decided  to  use  federal 
because  we  think  the  word  gives  a 
hint  about  the  kind  of  government 
that  we  have  in  Canada. 

“When  they  began  to  build  a 
government  for  Canada  our  great¬ 
grandfathers  had  two  models  to 
choose  from.  Britain  had  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  made  the  laws  for  all 
of  the  British  Isles.  The  Americans 
had  a  different  system,  a  federation. 
Each  state  had  a  government  of 
its  own.  But  over  all  of  the  states 
there  was  one  big  government 
which  made  laws  for  all  Americans. 
That’s  why  Americans  called  their 
nation  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“Canada  has  taken  something 
from  each  model.  From  the  British 
people  we  have  borrowed  our  ideas 
for  a  Dominion  Parliament.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Dominion  Parliament 
hasn’t  all  the  power.  It  does  cer¬ 
tain  tasks.  The  provinces,  like  the 
states  in  the  United  States,  do  some 
others.  In  the  British  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Act  rules  are  laid  down  to  show 
which  tasks  belong  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  which  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Assemblies. 

“Our  federal  government  at  Ot¬ 
tawa  does  some  very  important 
business  for  us.  It  must  arrange 
for  the  defence  of  our  country.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  an  army,  a 
navy,  and  an  air  force,  as  you  all 
know. 

“Just  as  we  need  protection  from 


enemies  outside  our  country,  we 
need  protection  from  criminals  in 
Canada.  The  federal  government 
makes  all  the  laws  about  crime.  It 
has  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  to  make  sure  that  its  laws 
are  obeyed.  Like  Cedarville,  many 
towns,  most  cities,  and  some  prov¬ 
inces  also  have  their  own  police¬ 
men. 

“There  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  the  federal  government  gives 
us  service.  Money  is  very  useful, 
we  all  know  that!  It  is  made  at 
Ottawa.  The  Post  Office  is  run  by 
the  federal  government.  It  carries 
your  letters  and  parcels  quickly 
and  safely.  Whenever  you  buy  or 
sell  anything,  you  are  protected  by 
laws  made  at  Ottawa.  All  the  rules 
about  harbours,  lighthouses,  and 
navigation  are  part  of  the  federal 
government’s  business. 

“I  could  go  on  to  tell  you  dozens 
of  other  tasks  our  national  govern¬ 
ment  does  for  us,  but  I  have  already 
told  you  the  most  important  of 
them. 

“There  are  two  other  things  I 

O 

should  mention  before  I  finish. 
First,  the  federal  government  has 
greater  power  than  the  provincial 
governments  because  it  can  prevent 
an  Act  of  any  provincial  Assembly 
from  becoming  law,  although  it 
rarely  does.  Second,  our  govern¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa  has  very  much 
more  power  than  the  provinces 
whenever  there  is  a  great  emer¬ 
gency,  such  as  a  war.” 

Canada’s  dollars  and  common  sense. 
Carl  was  always  at  the  head  of  the 
class  in  mathematics.  With  three 
other  pupils,  also  good  at  figures, 
he  had  prepared  an  answer  to  the 
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WHERE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S 

MONEY  CAME  FROM  IN  1949-50 


HOW  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

SPENT  ITS  MONEY  IN  1949-50 


Jhrl 'lament  /  Justice 

Payments  to  Provinces 

Mines /  fisheries 

CXJ^and  T.C.. A 

Jubfic  Works 

Unemployment 
Insurance- 

Aids  to  Agriculture 

Old  Age  anSIBfinJ 
pensions 

AMational Melt 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  COLLECTED 

&  2,548,,. 599,000 


SURPLUS 

$111,054,000 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  SPENT 

$2,437,545,000 


The  Nation’s  Dollar 

People  sometimes  talk  of  the  government  and  of  things  that  it  should  do  as  though  it 
was  possessed  of  almost  inexhaustible  funds  of  money.  It  is  important  for  us  to  know 
that  all  the  government’s  funds  come  from  the  taxpayer  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
when  we  talk  of  the  government’s  money  we  mean  our  own  money. 


question:  How  does  the  Dominion 
government  get  the  money  to  do 
its  business?  Miss  Rogers  now 
called  on  Carl  to  give  a  report  of  his 
group's  findings. 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  There’s  an  old  saying  that 
runs,  ‘Nothing’s  certain  but  death 
and  taxes.’  That  shows  how  some 
people  feel  about  taxes.  But,  of 
course,  we  couldn’t  have  any  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all  without  taxes  of 
some  kind,  so  we  are  quite  certain 
that  we’ll  always  have  them. 

“Politicians  have  sometimes  been 
elected  by  promising  to  give  more 
government  service  and  to  cut 
down  taxes  at  the  same  time.  Think 
about  that  for  a  minute.  It’s  not 
likely  that  anyone  can  collect  less 
in  taxes  and  still  give  the  people 
better  government  services,  unless 
the  previous  government  has  been 
wasting  money  hand  over  fist,  as 


happens  occasionally.  But  usually, 
better  service  means  higher  taxes. 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  taxes, 
direct  and  indirect.  I  can  tell  you 
the  difference  by  using  an  example 
from  our  own  school.  Suppose  the 
class  decides  to  collect  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  to  buy  some  pictures 
to  brighten  up  our  walls.  The  class 
officers  might  suggest  direct  tax¬ 
ation.  It  would  work  like  this: 
If  you  have  an  allowance  of  less 
than  20c  a  week,  then  you  pay 
nothing  to  the  class  fund;  if  you 
receive  20c,  you  pay  2c  per  week; 
if  you  receive  25c,  you  pay  4c;  if 
you  receive  30c,  you  pay  7c;  if 
you  receive  35c,  you  pay  11c;  and 
if  you  receive  $1.00,  you  pay  48c. 

The  government  uses  a  system 
like  that,  called  income  tax.  It  is 
an  example  of  a  direct  tax.  The 
usual  rule  is,  the  more  money  you 
receive,  the  higher  percentage  you 
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pay  in  tax.  Our  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  gets  about  half  of  all  its 
money  in  that  way.  The  provinces 
can  also  collect  direct  taxes,  but 
most  of  them  leave  all  the  income 
tax  for  the  Dominion  to  collect. 
Then  they  receive  an  agreed-upon 
share  of  the  money  from  Ottawa. 

“A  direct  tax  is  fair,  because  it  is 
a  light  load  on  the  poor,  a  heavier 
load  on  the  rich.  But,  as  you  can 
imagine,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to 
collect.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
a  few  bad  citizens  who  tell  lies 
about  how  much  money  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Usually  the  government 
catches  them.  Then  they  really 
have  to  dig  deeply  into  their  pock¬ 
ets  to  pay  their  fines! 

“Suppose  that  the  class  was  mak¬ 
ing  school  crests  and  selling  them 
to  the  rest  of  the  school  at  a  price 
of  25c.  The  officers  might  decide, 
with  the  approval  of  the  class,  to 
raise  the  price  to  35c  and  take  the 
extra  10c  for  the  class  funds.  That 
would  be  an  indirect  tax.  Every¬ 
body  who  buys  a  crest  would  pay, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor.  Both 
federal  and  provincial  governments 
use  such  a  sales  tax.  The  Dominion 
obtains  about  15%  of  its  money 
in  that  way. 

“It  also  gets  about  10%  of  its 
money  by  excise  taxes  which  are 
taxes  on  certain  things  produced 
in  our  own  country.  They  are 
something  like  sales  taxes.  If  we 
had  an  excise  tax  in  our  class  it 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  each  crest 
as  soon  as  it  was  made.  Of  course, 
we  would  add  the  tax  to  the  price 
when  we  sold  the  crest. 

“The  Dominion  gets  about  15% 
of  its  funds  from  customs  duties. 


These  are  paid  on  things  coming 
into  Canada,  such  as  cars  from 
the  United  States,  perfume  from 
France,  and  so  on. 

“The  average  Canadian  really 
does  a  lot  for  himself  by  means  of 
government.  You  will  realize  this 
better  when  I  tell  you  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa  collects  and  spends 
about  $175.  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  our  country.” 

“To  no  one  will  we  sell  .  .  .  justice.” 
When  M  iss  Rogers  announced  in 
class  the  next  day  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  reports  would  be  given,  Joan 
McTavish  spoke  first.  Whenever 
Joan  was  asked  what  she  was  going 
to  be,  she  replied,  “A  lawyer’s 
stenographer,  or  maybe  even  a 
lawyer.”  She  was  in  a  group  which 
had  been  studying  the  question, 
How  is  justice  obtained  in  Canada? 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  ‘Ordeal’  is  a  word  meaning  a 
long  and  painful  experience.  For 
example,  you  might  say  that  five 
difficult  examinations  in  a  row  was 
an  ordeal!  But  the  word  is  an  old 
English  one  meaning  ‘a  judgment/ 
In  England  long,  long  ago,  a  man 
suspected  of  a  crime  might  have  a 
trial  bv  ordeal.  There  were  several 

J 

ways  of  carrying  out  such  a  trial. 
For  example,  the  suspect  might  be 
tied  up  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 
If  he  sank,  he  was  said  to  be  inno¬ 
cent.  That  was  fine  for  him  if  he 
didn’t  drown!  If  he  floated,  he  was 
guilty  and  was  punished. 

“Slowly,  people  began  to  see  that 
such  a  trial  was  not  at  all  fair.  So 
the  splendid  system  of  law  that  we 
have  today  was  gradually  built  up 
to  give  us  proper  judgments  and 
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not  the  judgment  by  luck  of  an 
ordeal. 

“We  have  read  in  the  story  of 
Britain  about  the  famous  Magna 
Carta  that  King  John  signed.  One 
of  its  best  statements  is:  ‘To  no 
one  will  we  sell,  to  no  one  will  we 
refuse  or  delay,  right  or  justice.’ 

“Today  we  have  many  rules  that 
we  follow  to  make  sure  that  every¬ 
one  receives  equal  justice  under 
our  laws.  Here  are  some  of  these 
rules.  Don’t  you  agree  that  they 
are  all  very  fair? 

Every  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty. 

“This  means  that  some  guilty 
men  may  go  free  because  they  can’t 
be  proved  guilty.  But  we  believe 
that  this  is  better  than  hastily  pun¬ 
ishing  some  innocent  man,  as  we 
should  probably  do  if  he  had  to 
prove  himself  innocent. 

No  man  can  be  tried  twice  for  the 
same  offence. 

“Otherwise  a  man  who  had  been 
found  innocent  would  always  worry 
in  case  he  might  be  arrested  again 
at  any  time. 

Everyone  is  equal  before  the  law. 

“No  matter  whether  you  are  a 
millionaire  or  a  poor  man,  president 
of  a  company,  or  an  office  boy,  you 
have  the  same  rights  in  the  courts 
of  justice. 

All  courts  of  justice  are  open  to  the 
public. 

“If  a  judge  were  allowed  to  have 
trials  in  secret,  he  might  be  tempted 
to  deal  gently  with  people  he  liked 
and  harshly  with  those  he  disliked. 

No  one  can  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands. 


“We  usually  think  that  we  are 
right  and  other  people  are  wrong. 
Later,  we  often  find  that  we  weren’t 
right  after  all.  If  a  person  could 
enforce  the  law  himself,  he  would 
be  sure  to  make  many  mistakes 
that  would  be  unfair  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours. 

Hearsay  evidence  will  not  be  received. 

“In  a  law  court,  you  must  only 
tell  what  you  know  yourself  to  be 
true,  because  you  saw  it  happen. 
You  can’t  tell  what  other  people 
have  told  you,  because  that  is  hear¬ 
say  and  you  don’t  know  whether 
it’s  true  or  not.” 

Judges  and  juries.  Louise  gave  the 
second  part  of  the  report  on  justice. 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  In  Canada,  we  have  inherited 
many  of  our  laws  from  Britain. 
But  nowadays,  our  own  Parliament 
at  Ottawa  makes  all  our  laws  about 
crimes.  There  is  the  same  law  for 
murder  and  theft  all  over  Canada. 

“The  civil  laws  are  mostly  made 
by  the  provincial  legislatures.  These 
are  laws  about  owning  land,  driving 
cars,  hunting  wild  animals,  and  so 
on.  Naturally,  there  are  quite  a 
few  differences  amono-  the  laws  of 
the  different  provinces.  The  speed 
limit  on  British  Columbia  highways 
may  not  be  the  same  as  on  Mani¬ 
toba’s.  Quebec’s  civil  laws  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  other 
provinces,  because  they  are  found¬ 
ed  on  the  laws  of  France,  not 
Britain. 

“Cedarville  can  make  its  own 
laws,  called  by-laws.  For  example, 
our  council  decides  the  rules  about 
the  parking  of  cars  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  houses. 
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(J  ffice  0  f  the  Secretary  0  f  State 

A  New  Canadian  Becomes  a  Citizen 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  administers  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
to  a  new  citizen.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Chief  Justice?  How  many  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  there?  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  What  new  duty  was  added  in  1949? 


“There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  law  courts  in  Canada.  Some  are 
set  up  by  the  federal  government, 
others  by  the  provinces.  But  the 
judges  are  all  appointed  by  the 
Dominion  government.  Once  a 
man  becomes  a  judge,  he  holds 
office  until  he  is  about  seventy-five 
years  old,  unless  he  is  proved  to  be 
dishonest  or  to  be  making  untrue 
statements.  Men  called  magistrates 
are  appointed  by  the  provinces. 
They  are  in  charge  of  courts  where 
a  person  is  taken  for  a  small  offence, 
such  as  parking  a  car  in  the  wrong 
place,  or  not  paying  for  a  window 
he  has  broken. 

“Judges  sometimes  hear  all  the 
evidence  in  law  cases,  and  decide 
for  themselves  who  is  innocent  and 
who  is  guilty.  Sometimes  they  are 


helped  by  a  jury.  The  number  of 
men  and  women  on  a  jury  is  usually 
twelve.  They  are  not  trained  in 
law,  but  are  people  chosen  from  the 
general  population.  Thev  have  to 
listen  to  the  evidence  in  a  case  and 
decide  whether  a  man  is  innocent 
or  guilty.  There  is  a  new  jury  for 
each  case. 

“If  any  of  you  go  to  see  a  trial  in 
a  law  court,  you  will  realize  that 
there  are  many  things  that  I 
haven’t  told  you.  A  trial  is  a  very 
complicated  business.  But  in  our 
country  all  trials  follow  the  rules 
that  Joan  has  told  you  about.  We 
can  be  proud  and  grateful  that  in 
no  other  country  in  the  world  would 
we  be  treated  more  fairly  than  in 
courts  of  laws  in  Canada  and  other 
countries  of  the  British  Common- 
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wealth  which  work  under  the  rules 
of  British  justice.” 

How  we  say  “stop!”  to  our  govern¬ 
ment.  “Herman,  your  group  was 
investigating  the  question,  What 
are  a  citizen’s  rights?  Would  you 
please  give  us  your  report  now?” 
said  Miss  Rogers. 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  Over  a  century  ago,  the  wife 
of  the  English  poet,  Shelley,  wrote 
a  story  called  “Frankenstein,”  about 
a  horrible  monster.  This  creature 
had  not  been  born,  it  had  been 
made  by  a  scientist  named  Frank¬ 
enstein.  It  began  to  kill  people.  Be¬ 
fore  it  was  destroyed,  the  monster 
caused  a  great  deal  of  pain  and 
terror. 

“Sometimes  in  the  past,  and  even 
today,  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
governments  have  been  like  Frank¬ 
enstein’s  monster.  Men  have  made 
the  governments.  Then  the  gov¬ 
ernments  have  turned  on  the  men 
like  savage  monsters,  killing  and 
wounding. 

“We  have  been  hearing  reports 
about  what  our  government  does. 
Our  group  has  been  finding  out 
what  the  government  cannot  do. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  know 
where  the  government’s  power  stops 
as  it  is  to  know  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  do  for  us. 

“Let’s  imagine  that  Johnny 
Danski  has  been  arrested.  He  is 
very  angry.  He  says,  T  haven’t 
done  anything  wrong!’  But  the 
policeman  takes  him  to  jail.  No¬ 
body  tells  Johnny  why  he’s  been 
arrested.  He  just  sits  there  behind 
the  bars.  He  thinks  to  himself, 
‘What  shall  I  do?  I  might  be  locked 


up  for  years  and  never  even  know 
why  I’m  here.’ 

“Well,  there  is  something  Johnny 
can  do.  He  can  say  to  the  jailer,  ‘I 
demand  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.’ 
You  may  think  that  sounds  like 
hocus-pocus.  But  let  me  explain. 

“A  writ  is  an  order  in  writing. 
‘Habeas  corpus’  is  a  Latin  phrase. 
It  means  ‘You  may  have  the  body.’ 
When  Johnny  demands  this  writ, 
a  judge  must  give  an  order  to  the 
jailer  to  take  the  body  (in  this  case, 
Johnny’s  body)  into  court.  If  the 
judge  refuses,  he  will  himself  be 
punished.  So  Johnny  must  be  taken 
into  public  court  and  told  why  he 
has  been  arrested.  Then  he  has  a 
chance  to  defend  himself. 

“Of  course,  if  this  really  hap¬ 
pened  to  any  of  us,  we  would  have 
a  lawyer  get  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  us.  Everyone  who  is  ar¬ 
rested  has  the  right  to  be  helped 
by  a  lawyer. 

“Men  and  women  in  all  countries 
with  British  laws  have  had  this 
freedom  from  false  arrest  for  almost 
three  hundred  years.  They  have 
also  had  many  other  freedoms. 
These  are  sometimes  all  grouped  to¬ 
gether  and  called  the  traditional 
rights  of  Englishmen.  The  United 
States  also  has  these  rights  of 
Englishmen,  although  that  country 
is  not  part  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Strangely  enough,  the 
United  States  was  founded  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen  fighting  for  these  tradition¬ 
al  rights.  Unfortunately,  the  King 
and  some  other  men  in  England 
forgot  for  a  while  that  all  British 
people,  not  only  those  at  home, 
should  have  the  rights  of  English- 
men. 
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The  true  north  strong  and  free.  Don¬ 
ald,  another  member  of  Herman’s 
group,  gave  the  second  part  of  the 
report. 

“Madam  Chairman,  fellow  stud¬ 
ents.  William  Prynne  had  his  ears 
cut  off  and  his  cheeks  branded  with 
a  hot  iron.  He  was  put  in  prison 
and  was  fined  five  thousand  pounds 
(about  $25,000).  What  had  he 
done  to  deserve  all  this?  He  had 
written  a  book  which  the  King 
didn’t  like.  That  was  over  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

“Nowadays,  such  a  thing  could 
not  happen  in  democratic  countries. 
For  we  have  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  As  long  as 
we  don’t  say  anything  untrue  to 
damage  someone’s  reputation,  we 
can  say  what  we  please  in  public  or 
in  private.  As  long  as  we  don't  tell 
people  to  use  weapons  against  the 
elected  leaders,  we  can  criticize  the 
government  as  harshly  as  we  wish. 

“We  have  freedom  of  assembly. 
That  means  we  can  get  together 
to  talk  things  over  whenever  we 
please. 

“We  have  freedom  of  movement 
about  our  own  country.  We  have 
freedom  to  work  wherever  we  wish. 
We  can  work  at  any  job  for  which 
we  are  able  to  prepare  ourselves. 

“We  have  freedom  of  worship. 
No  one  can  tell  us  what  church  we 
must  attend  or  what  we  must  be¬ 
lieve. 

“All  of  these  freedoms  are  really 
based  on  the  simple  rule,  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.  As  long  as  we  follow  that 
rule,  we  can’t  go  far  wrong. 

“Lastly,  we  have  the  very  im¬ 
portant  freedom  to  vote.  It  is 


Department  0  f  the 
Postmaster-General 

The  Postman  on  his  Rounds 

The  familiar  figure  of  the  postman  may 
remind  us  of  the  many  ways  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Canada  affect  our  lives  every  day. 

among  the  most  important,  because 
it  is  the  main  way  to  make  sure 
that  we  keep  all  the  other  freedoms. 
We  should  vote  only  for  men  and 
women  who  will  help  keep  our 
rights.  Then  the  government  will 
always  know  what  it  may  not  do. 
If  we  always  hold  on  to  our  freedom 
to  vote  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
group  in  our  country  can  take  away 
any  rights  from  another  group.” 
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Duty  balances  the  scales.  On  behalf 
of  the  class,  Miss  Rogers  thanked 
all  the  students  who  had  given  re¬ 
ports.  To  complete  the  work  on  the 
project  about  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment,  Miss  Rogers,  the  following 
day,  gave  a  report  on  a  question 
suggested  by  one  of  the  pupils,  How 
does  a  good  citizen  act? 

“You  have  probably  all  heard  the 
story  of  the  Dutch  boy  who  put  his 
thumb  in  the  hole  in  the  dyke  to 
keep  out  the  sea  water  until  men 
could  come  to  make  repairs.  If  he 
had  not  acted  in  this  way  the  hole 
would  have  become  blower  and  b ijz- 

oo  o 

ger.  Then  the  dyke  would  have 
broken  and  the  sea  would  have 
flooded  thousands  of  Dutch  farms. 

“The  little  Dutch  boy  is  always 
considered  an  excellent  example  of 
a  good  citizen.  He  could  have  gone 
home,  saying,  ‘Oh,  it’s  only  a  little 
hole,’  or  ‘It’s  too  cold  to  stay  here 
for  long.’  Instead,  he  did  what  he 
had  to  do  if  the  farmlands  were  to 
be  saved. 

“Not  many  of  us  will  ever  have 
a  chance  to  be  great  heroes  or  to 
save  our  country  by  brave  deeds. 
We  should  always  be  ready  to  do 
our  duty,  regardless  of  danger, 
when  an  emergency  arises.  But 
most  of  us  will  have  to  do  our  duty 
in  simpler  ways. 

“Herman  and  Donald  told  us 
about  the  rights  of  Englishmen  and 
all  the  freedoms  that  we  have  in 
our  country.  These  are  good  things 
to  have.  But  in  order  to  keep  them, 
wt  must  all  work  hard  to  do  our 

“We  can  think  of  a  citizen’s  life 
as  a  set  of  scales.  On  one  side,  he 
receives  many  freedoms  more  valu¬ 


able  than  gold.  To  balance  the 
scales,  he  must  give  much  service 
to  his  country.  If  citizens  take  all 
the  freedoms  but  do  not  give  serv- 
ice,  then  they  will  probably  lose 
their  freedoms.  That  has  happened 
in  many  countries  many  times  in 
history.  Then  men  had  to  fight  and 
die  to  try  to  win  back  what  they 
had  lost.” 

Seven  signs  of  a  successful  citizen. 
“What  are  the  duties  of  a  good 
citizen?”  Miss  Rogers  continued. 

“First,  he  must  always  use  his 
ballot. 

“Second,  he  must  keep  up  to  date 
about  what  his  governments  are 
doing,  so  that  he  can  vote  wisely. 

“Third,  he  must  demand  that  all 
other  Canadian  citizens  have  the 
same  rights  and  freedoms  that  he 
himself  has. 

“Fourth,  he  must  obey  the  laws. 
He  may  not  agree  with  the  law, 
but  he  must  still  obey  it.  If  he  is 
convinced  that  the  law  is  unjust, 
he  should  try  to  persuade  all  his 
neighbours  that  it  ought  to  be 
changed. 

“Fifth,  he  must  be  willing  to 
fight  to  defend  his  country. 

“Sixth,  he  must  conserve  our 
natural  resources,  by  taking  care  to 
prevent  forest  fires,  and  by  guard¬ 
ing  our  soils  and  wildlife. 

“Seventh,  he  must  develop  all  his 
talents  as  much  as  he  can. 

“When  a  person  from  a  foreign 
land  has  lived  in  Canada  for  five 
years,  he  can  be  naturalized,  that 
is,  become  a  Canadian.  In  the  final 
ceremony,  he  takes  this  Oath  of 
Allegiance: 

‘I,  (saying  his  name)  swear  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
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Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Second,  her 
Heirs  and  Successors,  according  to  law,  and 
that  I  will  faithfully  observe  the  laws  of 
Canada,  and  fulfil  my  duties  as  a  Canadian 
citizen.  So  help  me  God.’ 

“Those  of  us  who  are  bom  in 


Canada  do  not  have  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance.  But  we  should 
always  remember  it,  so  that,  at  the 
end  of  our  lives,  we  can  say  we 
have  never  failed  in  our  allegiance 
to  Canada.” 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

If  you  go  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  in  Ottawa  when  the  House 
of  Commons  is  meeting,  you  will  hear  speeches  given  in  both  the 
French  and  the  English  languages.  That  is  an  example  of  how  we 
Canadians  try  to  solve  our  problems  by  what  is  called  compromise. 
A  compromise  is  reached  when  each  side  in  an  argument  gives  up 
something  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  both. 

In  your  school,  some  students  might  wish  to  use  the  school  rink 
for  hockey  all  the  time;  others  might  wish  to  use  it  all  the  time  for 
fancy  skating.  If  the  students  agreed  to  divide  the  time  between 
the  two  sports,  that  would  be  a  compromise. 

The  mother  tongue  of  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  Canadians 
is  French.  It  would  be  unfair  to  make  French-speaking  Canadians 
speak  English  all  the  time  in  Parliament.  It  would  be  equally 
unfair  to  those  who  speak  only  English  to  make  French  the  only 
language  in  Parliament.  The  problem  is  solved  by  allowing  both 
languages  to  be  used  in  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
by  having  all  official  documents  published  in  the  two  languages. 

The  next  time  you  have  to  decide  some  matters  in  your  class, 
you  might  organize  a  Mock  Parliament.  The  members  of  the  class 
could  divide  up  into  parties  and  elect  leaders.  Then  you  could  have 
a  meeting  and  use  parliamentary  procedure  to  decide  what  your 
class  will  do. 

Remember  that  the  majority  has  its  way  on  any  question.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  important  that  the  majority  should  not  be  a  steam  roller 
— that  is,  ride  roughshod  over  the  opposition,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  minority’s  ideas.  Try  to  reach  a  compromise  so  that 
everyone  will  be  satisfied,  not  just  the  majority. 

You  should  also  get  all  the  information  you  can  about  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.  What  is  his  name?  Where  was  he  born? 
What  schools  did  he  attend?  What  work  did  he  do  before  his 
election?  Where  does  he  live?  What  party  does  he  lead?  How 
long  has  he  been  leader  of  his  party?  Does  he  speak  French  or 
English  or  both  languages?  What  recreations  does  he  enjoy? 

The  Prime  Minister  usually  chooses  at  least  one  Cabinet  Minister 
from  each  province.  Who  is  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  from  your 
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province?  What  job  does  he  do  in  the  Cabinet?  Find  out  all  you 
can  about  him. 

The  local  newspaper  office  and  your  local  library  are  good 
places  to  look  when  you  are  trying  to  find  information  about  our 
present  government  leaders. 

Other  persons  you  should  know  about  are:  the  Member  of 
Parliament  who  represents  your  constituency  at  Ottawa;  the  other 
candidates  defeated  by  your  M.P.  at  the  last  election;  the  present 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons;  the  Senators  from  your  prov¬ 
ince;  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada. 

How  many  candidates  were  there  in  your  constituency  in  the 
last  federal  election?  What  party  did  each  represent?  How  many 
people  voted  for  each  of  the  candidates  in  your  constituency  in  the 
last  election?  How  many  people  who  were  entitled  to  vote  did  not 
use  their  ballots? 

It  may  be  possible  for  your  teacher  to  arrange  for  your  class,  or 
some  members  of  your  class,  to  visit  a  court  room  while  a  case  is 
being  tried.  Or,  a  lawyer  might  come  to  tell  your  class  how  a  case 
is  decided  in  court.  Then  you  might  have  a  Mock  Trial  in  a  Social 
Studies  period,  to  decide  some  dispute  or  to  try  one  of  your  class¬ 
mates  for  an  imaginary  crime. 

Canada  has  citizens  whose  parents  come  from  dozens  of  different 
countries.  If  you  have  a  Canada  'Year  Book,  look  up  the  various 
countries  which  have  contributed  citizens  to  Canada  and  find  out 
in  what  numbers. 

Read  in  one  copy  of  your  local  paper  lists  of  names,  such  as 
sports  teams,  local  councils,  executives  of  clubs,  etc.  With  the  help 
of  your  parents  and  your  teacher,  decide  from  what  countries  the 
ancestors  of  these  people  came.  Find  out  how  many  countries  are 
represented  by  at  least  one  name  in  that  copy  of  your  paper. 


Starting  Toints  for  Q^ass  discussion 

1.  In  the  old  days,  when  a  new  government  was  elected  most  of 
the  government  employees  were  discharged  and  new  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  places.  Nowadays,  government  employees  keep  their 
jobs  after  the  election  no  matter  which  party  wins.  What  are  the 
advantages  of  the  present  system  over  the  old  one? 

2.  When  pupils  in  a  school  are  having  a  meeting  there  is  often 
trouble  because  several  speakers  try  to  make  themselves  heard  at 
the  same  time.  What  should  the  chairman  do  in  such  a  situation? 
How  does  the  House  of  Commons  prevent  such  trouble? 

3.  Suppose  two  boys  are  running  for  president  of  your  class. 
One  boy  promises  to  have  more  expensive  parties  and  to  have  higher 
priced  class  crests.  He  also  promises  to  cut  down  the  class  fee  each 
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student  has  to  pay.  Would  you  vote  for  him  on  the  strength  of 
these  promises?  Candidates  for  public  office  sometimes  make  prom¬ 
ises  based  on  this  same  idea. 

4.  Look  at  the  rules  of  law  on  page  350.  Suppose  one  pupil,  A, 
discovers  that  some  of  his  books  are  missing.  Before  the  other 
pupils  on  the  playground,  A  accuses  B  of  taking  the  books.  What 
advantages  would  there  be  in  following  the  rules  of  law  to  decide 
the  case? 

5.  Talking  things  over  is  very  necessary  in  a  democracy.  But 
often  we  waste  time  arguing  about  facts,  when  a  look  at  a  map,  a 
newspaper  or  an  encyclopedia  would  settle  the  argument  very 
quickly.  Can  you  think  of  some  things  it  would  be  foolish  to 
argue  about?  Can  you  think  of  some  things  it  would  be  valuable 
to  discuss? 


Chapter  4  —  Can  We  Work  with  Neighbours  All  Over  the  World? 


“The  Other  Side  of  the  Shield.”  If 
you  will  use  your  imaginations,  we 
shall  watch  a  short  technicolour 
film.  On  the  screen,  we  first  see  a 
large,  golden  shield  with  a  lion 
carved  on  it.  Then  with  the  shield 
as  a  background,  the  title  flashes  on 
the  screen,  “The  Other  Side  of  the 
Shield.” 

Slowly  the  camera  moves  away, 
and  we  notice  that  the  shield  is 
hanging  from  a  timber  archway 
over  a  road.  Riding  towards  us 
along  the  road  is  a  knight  in  shin¬ 
ing  armour.  On  his  helmet  is  a  red 
plume. 

The  camera  swings  and  we  look 
in  the  other  direction.  Another 
knight  is  galloping  towards  us.  He 
wears  a  black  plume  on  his  helmet 
and  carries  a  lance. 

There  is  a  great  clanging  of 
armour  and  stamping  of  hooves  as 
the  two  knights  rein  in  their  horses 


on  opposite  sides  of  the  archway. 

“A  beautiful  morning,  is  it  not, 
friend?”  says  Red  Plume. 

“Aye,  the  sun  shines  brightly,” 
replies  Black  Plume.  “It  makes 
this  golden  shield  over  the  road 
very  pretty  indeed.” 

“Pretty,  yes,  but  not  golden;  the 
shield  is  silver,”  states  Red  Plume. 

“Ho!  you  must  have  a  fine  pair 
of  eyes!  I  would  not  trust  you 
with  my  gold  and  silver,”  laughs 
Black  Plume. 

“I  say  the  shield  is  silver,  and  I 
have  a  stout  lance  here  that  agrees 
with  me,”  the  other  knight  shouts. 

“No  stouter  than  mine,  which 
says  the  shield  is  gold,”  snaps  Black 
Plume. 

The  two  knights  wheel  their 
horses.  Each  goes  back  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  along  the  way  he  had  come. 
Then  they  gallop  furiously  towards 
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each  other,  lances  pointed  ahead. 
There  is  a  tremendous  crash  as  they 
come  together.  Both  topple  from 
their  horses. 

A  monk  approaches  on  foot.  He 
runs  to  each  in  turn,  trying  to  tend 
their  wounds. 

“Y^u  spoil  a  lovely  day  with  an 
evil  quarrel,  sirs,”  speaks  the  monk. 
“What  was  the  cause  of  your  fight- 
ing?” 

Red  Plume  answers,  after  groan¬ 
ing  loudly,  “Good  monk,  this  other 
knight  insulted  me.  He  said  yon 
shield  is  golden.  I  undertook  to 
prove  him  wrong  with  my  lance. 
Both  of  us  are  unhorsed  and 
wounded,  so  we  cannot  tell  who 
was  right.” 

“Do  you  look  at  the  shield,  good 
man,”  says  Black  Plume  to  the 
monk,  “and  judge  which  of  us  has 
the  poor  eyes.” 

The  monk  examines  the  shield 
from  both  sides.  “If  only  you  had 
paused  to  look  before  fighting,” 
says  the  monk,  “you  would  soon 
have  seen  that  the  shield  is  golden 
on  one  side  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Now,  why  should  you  have  quar¬ 
relled  over  such  a  trifle?” 

Black  Plume  flushes  and  growls 
angrily,  “This  other  knight  is  too 
proud  to  listen  to  anyone  else  but 
must  challenge  to  combat  at  once.” 

“I  am  not  the  proud  one.  Tis 
you  who  started  the  quarrel,”  says 
Red  Plume  indignantly. 

“Methinks  you  are  both  proud 
and  also  foolish,”  states  the  monk. 
“You  are  quarrelling  again  about 
something  as  silly  as  the  colour  of 
the  shield.” 

“Aye,  perhaps  the  monk  says 
true,”  states  Black  Plume  after  a 


moment’s  silence.  “We  have  both 
been  as  proud  as  the  lion  on  the 
shield.” 

“I  agree  with  you  this  time,”  says 
Red  Plume,  “and  having  learned 
my  lesson,  I  shall  not  argue  about 
the  lion,  though  I  could  have  sworn 
the  animal  on  the  shield  was  a  uni¬ 
corn.” 

The  monk  laughs  loudly,  “You 
also  need  to  look  at  both  sides  of 
the  shield  before  you  agree.  ’Tis  a 
lion  on  one  side  and  a  unicorn  on 
the  other,  of  course.” 

Do  we  need  to  draw  a  moral  from 
this  tale?  Have  you  not  yourselves 
heard  people  argue  over  ridiculous 
trifles,  when  a  look  at  the  facts 
would  have  settled  the  quarrel  at 
once? 

Yet,  one  of  the  most  common 
faults  in  the  world  is  to  refuse  to 
look  at  things  from  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  point  of  view.  This  fault 
causes  trouble  in  our  communities, 
in  our  country,  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  It  has  helped  to  cause  quar¬ 
rels  between  friends,  and  wars  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

We  need  to  remember  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  shield. 

Mirrors  around  Canada’s  problems. 
When  we  do  look  at  things  from  the 
other  person’s  viewpoint,  we  are 
apt  to  be  surprised.  We  often  find 
that  his  problems  are  quite  like  our 
own. 

Men  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  seem  to  be  very  different. 
Others  may  wear  clothes  we  think 
are  funny,  and  our  clothes  look 
strange  to  them.  We  have  different 
words,  different  foods,  different 
houses. 
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But  these  differences  are  mostly 
on  the  surface.  Underneath,  all 
men  are  very  much  alike.  They 
want  the  same  things — food,  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  weather,  defence 
against  enemies,  happiness. 

Naturally,  then,  the  problems  of 
other  races  are  often  very  similar 
to  ours.  When  we  look  at  our  own 
problems,  and  then  at  the  problems 
of  other  peoples,  it  is  almost  as  if 
we  were  seeing  reflections  in  a  mir¬ 
ror. 

When  people  all  over  the  world 
learn  to  look  at  the  problems  of 
others  as  well  as  at  their  own,  then 
we  shall  all  become  more  neigh¬ 
bourly.  With  our  modern  planes 
that  circle  the  globe  in  about  three 
days,  our  world  is  becoming  more 
and  more  like  one  community. 

All  the  world’s  peoples  are  now 
so  close  to  each  other  that  it  is  easy 
to  fight.  But  it  is  also  easy  to  co¬ 
operate.  Boys  and  girls  growing  up 
in  Canada  today,  with  other  boys 
and  girls  now  in  schools  all  over 
the  world,  will  have  to  help  decide 
what  we  shall  do  in  our  world 
neighbourhood,  whether  we  shall 
quarrel  or  co-operate. 

Grand  opening  of  the  C.C.C.  In  the 
spring  days,  the  Cedarville  Com¬ 
munity  Centre  had  been  built  with 
surprising  speed.  The  groups  of 
citizens  had  worked  with  a  will 
under  the  direction  of  skilled  car¬ 
penters,  plumbers,  and  electricians. 
What  had  been  only  a  drawing  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Post  Office  window  in 
March,  became  a  completed  build¬ 
ing  by  the  end  of  June. 

The  grand  opening  of  the  com¬ 
munity  centre  was  held  on  Domin¬ 
ion  Day,  July  1st.  People  came 
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Canada  at  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canada’s  Minister 
for  External  Affairs,  presides  over  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pol i t ical  and  Security  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
An  interesting  project  would  be  for  a  pupil 
to  report  on  why  Mr.  Pearson  is  wearing 
earphones.  These  play  a  very  important 
part  in  all  the  debates  of  the  United 
Nations.  What  is  the  permanent  home  of 
the  United  Nations? 

from  miles  around  for  the  sports 
events  in  the  afternoon.  The  new 
picnic  tables  in  the  park  on  the 
river  bank  were  filled  to  capacity  at 
suppertime. 

In  the  evening,  the  new  building 
was  officially  opened  with  colourful 
ceremonies. 

On  July  3rd,  The  Cedarville 
Courier  published  a  special  edition 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
new  community  centre. 

The  report  of  the  evening  events 
was  given  under  the  following 
heading: 
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IMPRESSIVE  CEREMONIES 
MARK  OPENING  OF 
C.C.C.  HALL 

On  the  evening  of  Dominion  Day, 
C.C.C.-Day,  as  it  was  called  in  Cedarville 
this  year,  a  capacity  audience  packed  the 
new  hall  to  witness  the  opening  ceremonies. 

“Cedarville  and  the  Community  of 
Nations”  was  the  theme  of  the  evening. 
Flags  of  all  the  United  Nations  made  a 
colourful  display  around  the  hall  and  over 
the  stage.  Speeches  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Nixon  from  the  provincial  university,  and 
Mrs.  T.  N.  Klassen  of  the  Red  Cross 
stressed  the  idea  of  co-operation  among  all 
nations. 

Mayor  Carmichael  and  church  leaders 
took  part  in  the  short  service  in  which  the 
new  building  was  dedicated. 

Following  the  dedication,  Mayor  Car¬ 
michael  announced  that  the  school  choir 
would  lead  in  the  singing  of  “O  Canada” 
in  both  French  and  English.  He  reminded 
the  audience  that  the  music  and  the  original 
words  of  our  national  song  were  written 
by  French  Canadians.  The  French  words 
were  given  to  the  audience  on  sheets  printed 
by  the  Courier. 

The  Community  of  Nations.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nixon  spoke  on  the  topic, 
“‘Canada  and  the  United  Nations.” 

“You  people  of  Cedarvdle  have 
shown  a  fine  community  spirit,” 
declared  Professor  Nixon.  “This 
new  centre  is  solid  evidence  of  your 
co-operation.  That  kind  of  com¬ 
munity  spirit  is  one  of  the  things 
most  needed  in  our  world  today. 

“The  singing  of  our  national 
anthem  in  both  our  official  Cana¬ 
dian  languages,  led  by  your  fine 
school  choir,  was  a  splendid  idea 
for  this  occasion.  Co-operation,  like 
charity,  begins  at  home.  In  our 
Canadian  home,  we  have  citizens 
of  many  races  and  we  all  must  co¬ 
operate  if  our  nation  is  to  be  happy 
and  successful. 

“In  the  world  at  large,  the  United 


Nations  organization  is  our  com¬ 
munity  centre.  Men  of  nearly  all 
races  and  tongues  have  been  meet- 
ing  together  since  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  organization  was  founded  just 
after  World  War  II.  By  discussing 
their  problems,  they  find  out  the 
things  that  they  agree  about  and 
the  things  that  they  disagree  about. 

“Sometimes,  people  in  Canada 
say,  ‘What  good  does  the  United 
Nations  do?  Millions  of  words,  but 
few  actions  that  help  the  world V 
It  is  exasperating  at  times,  I  admit. 
But  if  we  can’t  get  co-operation  in 
the  world  by  means  of  the  United 
Nations,  how  can  we  get  it?  Co¬ 
operation  can’t  be  achieved  over¬ 
night;  we  should  be  foolish  to  ex¬ 
pect  it.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning  and  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  world  community.  Those  of  you 
who  have  helped  build  this  com¬ 
munity  centre  will  know  that  we 
can  never  accomplish  anything 
worthwhile  without  a  lot  of  trying 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

“People  sometimes  say  to  me, 
‘But  how  can  Canadian  citizens  be 
loyal  to  the  United  Nations  and 
also  be  loyal  to  Canada?’  You  will 
know  the  answer  to  that  question 
yourselves,  for  you  are  loyal  to 
Cedarville,  you  are  loyal  to  your 
province,  and  you  are  also  loyal  to 
Canada  which  is  a  collection  of 
communities.  In  the  same  way,  we 
can  all  be  good  Canadian  patriots 
and  still  be  citizens  of  a  world  which 
is  a  collection  of  national  com¬ 
munities.” 

The  Red  Cross  works  for  all  peoples. 
“To  those  who  ask  if  it’s  possible 
for  nations  to  work  together,”  said 
Mrs.  Klassen  in  her  address,  “the 
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United  Nations  Photo 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

It  is  not  yet  a  parliament  of  the  world  but  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for 
peace  and  security  are  centred  on  the  United  Nations  organization.  Canada’s  interest 
in  the  U.N.  is  a  vital  one. 


Red  Cross  gives  a  hopeful  answer. 

“For  almost  one  hundred  years, 
since  1S63,  the  Red  Cross  flag  has 
been  flying  wherever  there  have 
been  wars  or  other  disasters.  Red 
Cross  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
workers  have  helped  all  suffering 
human  beings,  friend  or  foe,  black 
or  white,  Christian,  or  non-Chris¬ 
tian. 

“Almost  all  nations  respect  the 
Red  Cross.  Its  workers  can  cross 
almost  all  national  boundaries  on 
their  errands  of  mercy. 

“During  the  second  World  War, 
thousands  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
were  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
Red  Cross.  Some  people  in  coun¬ 
tries  occupied  by  the  enemy,  such 
as  Britain’s  Channel  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  France,  were  kept  from 
starvation  by  Red  Cross  parcels. 


“We  are  dedicating  our  memorial 
park  this  afternoon  to  the  men  from 
Cedarville  and  district  who  fell  in 
the  two  World  Wars.  They  fought 
to  save  our  country.  We  do  them 

j 

full  honour  as  heroes.  But  never 
let  us  imagine  that  war  is  glorious. 
It  causes  terrible  suffering  and  pain, 
to  those  who  fight  and  to  their 
parents,  wives,  and  children  who 
stay  at  home. 

“It  was  the  ghastly  horror  of 
war  which  caused  the  founding  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Jean  Henri  Dunant, 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  was  so  hor¬ 
rified  by  the  suffering  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  soldiers  in  European  wars  that 
he  wrote  a  famous  book  about  a 
battlefield.  The  people  of  Europe,, 
most  of  whom  had  never  seen  the 
terrible  sufferings  caused  by  wan, 
were  shocked  by  Monsieur  Dun- 
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ant’s  story.  Almost  immediately, 
the  International  Red  Cross  Soci¬ 
ety  was  formed  to  try  to  help  the 
victims  of  wars  and  disasters. 

“We  all  hope,”  concluded  Mrs. 
Klassen,  “that  the  United  Nations 
organization  will  be  able  to  keep 
peace  in  the  world  so  that  the  Red 
Cross  flag  will  no  longer  have  to 
fly  over  ghastly  scenes  in  the  wake 
of  battling  armies.” 

Canadians  all!  A  pageant  by  the 
young  peoples’  groups  of  all  the 
churches  of  Cedarville  and  dis¬ 
trict  concluded  the  evening’s  pro¬ 
gramme. 

Seven  stirring  scenes  from  Can¬ 
ada’s  history  were  portrayed  in  the 
first  part  of  the  pageant. 

Colourful  costumes  and  lively 
dances  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world  were  featured  in  the  final  act 
of  the  pageant.  Eight  of  the  na¬ 
tions  from  which  Canada’s  citizens 


have  come  were  represented  by 
groups  of  singers  and  dancers.  Each 
group,  dressed  in  the  country’s  tra¬ 
ditional  costume,  performed  one  of 
its  national  dances  and  sang  the 
nation’s  anthem. 

Mayor  Carmichael  thanked  all 
those  whose  work  and  talents  had 
made  the  evening  such  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Before  the  singing  of  “God 
Save  the  Queen,"  Mayor  Carmichael 
drew  the  audience’s  attention  to  the 
new  third  verse. 

All  verses  of  the  anthem  were 
then  sung,  including  the  new  verse, 
written  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations.  Its  words  are: 

Nor  on  this  land  alone — 

But  be  God's  mercies  known 
From  shore  to  shore. 

Lord,  make  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be 
And  form  one  family 
The  wide  world  o’er. 


INTERESTING  THINGS  TO  DO 

For  several  hundred  years,  Scotland  and  England  were  bitter 
enemies.  They  fought  many  long  wars  and  ferocious  battles.  Yet 
for  the  past  two  hundred  years  they  have  lived  at  peace  as  good 
neighbours  under  one  king,  one  flag,  and  one  government. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  fought  against  each  other  in 
one  war.  Fear  of  the  United  States  in  1867  made  the  Canadian 
provinces  more  willing  to  join  together  in  Confederation.  Now, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  best  of  friends. 

Because  we  are  unfriendly  with  some  nations  at  the  present  time 
does  not  mean  that  we  need  always  be  unfriendly  with  them. 

We  should  try  to  be  friendly  with  all  nations,  because  the  world 
is  becoming  one  community.  It  takes  only  about  as  long  nowadays 
to  fly  around  the  world  as  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago  to  ride 
horseback  from  the  south  of  England  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Many  people  believe  that  we  must  soon  have  one  government  for 
the  whole  world. 
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The  United  Nations  is  not  yet  a  world  government;  but  it  is  the 
closest  we  have  ever  come  to  putting  the  whole  world  under  the 
same  laws.  If  there  is  someone  in  your  town  or  city  who  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  United  Nations,  ask  him  to  speak  to  your 
class. 

Getting  to  know  and  understand  the  people  in  other  nations  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  working  towards  peace  in  the  world.  Many 
Canadian  students  become  friendly  with  students  of  other  nations 
by  being  Pen  Pals.  The  members  of  your  class  should  try  to  get 
Pen  Pals  in  as  many  countries  as  possible.  You  might  have  a  world 
map  in  your  room  and  place  a  flag  in  each  place  where  a  member  of 
the  class  has  a  Pen  Pal. 

The  Red  Cross  has  representatives  in  practically  every  com¬ 
munity  in  Canada.  A  Red  Cross  worker  might  be  invited  to  your 
class  to  tell  you  about  the  fine  work  being  done  to  help  people 
wherever  trouble  strikes  in  the  world. 

Study  the  illustrated  map  of  Canada  on  page  294,  and  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  answer  the  following  questions: 

( a )  What  are  the  basic  industries  of  each  of  the  provinces? 

( b )  Is  lobster  fishing  carried  on  on  the  Pacific  Coast?  (c)  What 
fish  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  British  Columbia? 
(d)  Do  you  find  any  evidence  of  danger  to  shipping  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?  ( e )  Where,  in  Canada,  is  oil  found?  (f)  What  animal 
which  lives  in  the  sea  provides  a  valuable  industry  for  the  people 
of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland?  (g)  What  animals  are  still  hunted 
for  their  furs?  ( h )  For  what  is  the  Yukon  chiefly  famous?  ( i )  In 
what  province  is  the  capital  of  Canada?  (;)  What  evidences  do 
you  find  of  the  continued  presence  in  Canada  of  the  Indians? 

( k )  In  what  provinces  is  fruit  farming  engaged  in?  (/)  What 
provinces  have  been  called  “the  world’s  granary?”  (m)  What 
remnants  of  earlier  agricultural  methods  are  found  in  Quebec? 

( n )  What  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  food  for  the  Eskimo? 


Starting  Toints  for  C^ass  ‘Discussion 

1.  Can  you  remember  any  time  when  looking  at  things  from  the 
other  fellow’s  viewpoint  would  have  saved  someone  you  know  from 
making  unkind  remarks  and  causing  trouble? 

2.  Wars  and  quarrels  between  nations  have  often  been  caused 
by  distrust  and  suspicion.  Getting  to  know  each  other  is  the  best 
way  to  cure  the  old  unfriendly  feelings.  In  what  ways  are  people 
becoming  acquainted  with  other  nations  nowadays?  Discuss  films, 
travel,  books,  radio,  international  sports. 

3.  What  have  school  children  in  Canada  done  since  1945  to 
help  the  children  in  the  war-damaged  countries? 
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